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PALACE OF THE KHANS*OF THE CRIMEA. 


THE STEPPES, ODESSA, AND THE 
CRIMEA. 

We passed a week very pleasantly at Buchar- 

est, watching the many-colored tide of life 
which flows through its broad streets. At first 
we could hardly persuade ourselves that we were 
not in Paris or Vienna. The French, if the worst 
colonists, are the best pioneers of civilization in 
the world. Farewell to the still life of the Orient 
when its territories are invaded by Parisian cooks 
and modistes. French modes, French manners, 
and above all, the French language, saluted us 
every where. But the old customs and forms 
have not surrendered without a struggle; they 
still manifest themselves in picturesque contrast 
with their successors. In one corner of a splen- 
did saloon fitted up like a Parisian drawing-room 
grave bearded old Boyards, in long fur pelisses, 
recline, calmly smoking the pipe of tranquillity ; 
while the centre is occupied with gay groups at- 
tired in Parisian modes hardly three months old, 
whirling in the waltz, the polka, or the schot- 
tische, or chatting of those infinite nothings of 
society, for which the French language is the only 
vehicle. Servants in the rich half-oriental Al- 
banian costume bear about perfumed waters to 
bathe the hands of the visitors; or with native 
grace replenish the bubbling narguilles of the 
sedate smokers. But every where it is evident 
that the new modes are gaining ground on the 
old. With the present generation the race of the 
old Wallach Boyards will become extinct. This 
transition is undoubtedly for the best, although 
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attended with manifold evils. Weeds are of more 
rapid growth than corn, and the vices of a new 
form of life make themseives apparent earlier than 
its virtues. Bucharest has justly acquired the 
reputation of being the most licentious city in 
Europe. Gambling, in particular, is carried to 
an enormous extent. 

Few things strike one at first more than the 
profusion of equipages. No person of any pre- 
tensions ever walks. One must have a carriage 
to cross the street. The fashion has partly arisen 
from the cheapness with which an equipage can 
be maintained, and partly from the condition of 
the streets, which are always knee deep in mud, 
or choked with dust. The few where any attempt 
at paving has been made, are merely floored over 
with logs and planks; they go by the name of 
ponti, or ‘“ bridges,” and are in reality uneven 
bridges floating on rivers of filth. The public 
promenade, where the world of Bucharest shows 
itself most religiously every evening, is a drive 
through a street, alternately choked with dust 
and buried in mud. “ Ici,” said a Frenchman to 
me, “les jambes sont du luxe ; les voitures, au 
contraire, sont le nécessaire.” It is quite true ; 
nobody can afford to walk. One may lodge where- 
he will, but he must ride. 

The census shows a Jewish population pf but 
about five thousand. We should have supposed! 
there were five times as many. They are omni- 
present. Go where you will, you are met by the- 
broad-brimmed hat, rusty gabardine, and flowing 
beard of the Israelite, which announce to you 
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the presence of one who is ready to be your serv- 
ant. He is your slave waiting for orders; or 
rather he is the slave of your purse. The pias- 
ters in your pocket are a magnet, a charm, which 
binds him to you. You can scarcely touch one, 
even unconsciously, without bringing before you 


some of these haunting spirits, as the rubbing of | he stands before you ready to execute it. 


Aladdin’s lamp summoned its subject genii. 


rest. 


guages, so that you must be as ignorant of all | 
tongues, other than your own vernacular, as are | who had pointed out to us the entrance to the 


the ministers whom we send to represent us at | baths on our arrival. 


foreign courts, if he can not find some medium of | 
communication with you. Of English he is very 


trusively or importunately, but insinuatingly, per- 
sistently. You descend to your carriage, and he 
is at the door; you turn the corner of a street, 
and before you have gone twenty paces you see 
his tall figure on your track, or starting up from 
some nook in your front. You form a wish, and 
If by 


A | any chance you have employed him for the slight- 
most serviceable spirit is the Israelite at Bucha- | 


est service, you have bound yourself to him dur- 


He can speak to you in half a dozen lan- | ing your stay. 


We luckily fell into the hands of old Mordecai, 


When we emerged from 
the cavernous entrance, we saw him standing 
within a few paces, his tall figure bent forward 


likely ignorant; but he speaks German and_/| in an attitude of humility, which yet somehow 


French as a matter of course, and very likely | seemed free from  servility. 


Heaven knows 


Spanish and Italian, besides the dialects spoken | whether he had loitered there all the while we 


in the city. 
and every thing—and all that he has and is stands 
at your disposal, for a very moderate sum—and 
he will receive any amount of anger and contempt 
that you feel disposed to inflict, into the bargain. 
If you feel disposed to add blows, he will avoid 
them indeed if he can; but he does not dream of 
resenting them, or of ceasing to proffer his serv- 
ices. 

If he is yours you are none the less his, and 
sooner or later he is sure to come into possession 
of hisown. The sooner you surrender the better 





for you. He haunts you like a shadow—not ob- 





He knows every body, every place, | were passing through the Inferno, the Purgato- 


rio, and the Paradiso of a Turkish bath. He had 
wisely waited for his fee till after we had bathed, 
and had become comfortable and benevolent. In 
the beatitude of the moment we of course could 
not avoid crossing his withered palm with a few 
paras. He followed us all that day and the next, 
as noiselessly and unobtrusively as our shadows, 
never addressing us, but still contriving to let us 
know that he was at our service. He seemed to 
have an instinctive premonition whither we were 
going. We found him awaiting us at the Cath- 
edral gate, at the entrance of the Hall of Assem- 
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bly, by the foot of the ruined tower of Coltza, 
which commemerates the occupation of the spot 
by the mad Swede, Charles XII. For two whole 
days we resisted the mute offers of his services ; 
but he waited his time, and on the third morning 
it came. 

“ Major,” said I to my companion, “ I must get 
two or three dollars’ worth of piasters and paras.” 
We had both assumed the military rank which 
we had attained in the militia at home ; and per- 
haps we had brevetted ourselves to two or three 
grades above those that strictly belonged to us— 
a wise precaution in Russia, where all rank is 
military. 

* Ya, wohl, Oberst,” replied Brown, who was 
fond of airing his German vocabulary, which was 
no very protracted operation. 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips when I 
heard a guttural voice at my elbow, in broken yet 
quite intelligible Teutonic : 

“‘ Erlauben mir, Thro Ex'ln’sch, gefall'gscht, 
Thro an ein’n Wechschl’r weisch’n ?”—which in 
corresponding English might run something thus : 
“ Vill his Exshelensh pleash let me show him to 
an Exshanger?” 





“ Ya, wohl—Very well,” replied Brown, proud 
of having made himself understood by a foreign- | 
er, as I nodded assent ; and our bearded friend | 
took possession of us. He led us to a brother | 
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KILLERS. 


Israelite, who sat chinking his coin in a dingy 
little shop. For a certain per centage he speed- 
ily transmuted our good honest silver into the 
brassy-looking small change of the place. A 
couple of piasters placed in his palm speedily set 
honest Mordecai’s eyes rolling with an expression 
of benediction, as though he were imploring upon 
us the good offices of all his forefathers, down to 
the time of the princely Abraham. 

For the remaining four days of our stay at Bu- 
charest we yielded ourselves wholly to his direc- 
tion ; and to do him justice, he proved himself a 
most unexceptionable cicerone. Under his guid- 
ance we ventured to discard our carriage, and to 
penetrate the muddy suburbs where the poor 
Wallachs who go on foot, and do not wear Pa- 
risian coats, eat their Indian porridge and drink 
their fiery plum brandy, as their forefathers had 
done before them. We peered into the squalid 
huts where generations of keen-eyed gipsies herd 
together, in rags and filth, under which not un- 
frequently were disguised forms and features of 
wonderful beauty, with those delicate hands which 
speak of their Hindoo origin. 

Among the most characteristic sights present- 


ed in the suburbs was the manner in which the 


destruction of ‘he superabundance of the lean and 
wolfish dogs common to all the East is effected. 
A stout gipsy drags along behind him the carcass 
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of a dog just killed; not far behind follows an- 
other, armed with a huge club, with his eyes bent 
upon the ground, puffing away at a long pipe, as 
though quite unconscious of the proceedings of 
his confederate. From every lane and alley, out 
of every hole and corner, from behind every hill- 
ock and heap of rubbish, rush out the acquaint- 
ances and friends of the dead hero. Old veterans 
scarred with a hundred wounds abandon the half- 
gnawed bone or mutilated cat which their prow- 
ess has secured, and rush barking and yelling 
around their enemy ; young aspirants join in the 
cry and pursuit, and a wailing arises like that 
which went up from the Dardan gates when, as 
Homer sings, the * divine Achilles” dragged his 
slain foe around the walls of Troy. The dragger 
of the s!ain pursues his steady way, followed by 
his imperturbable compeer. The canine throng, 
gathering courage from numbers and their own 
cries, press nearer and nearer. The leader at 
length comes within reach of the bludgeon of the 
hindmost gipsy. Swift as lightning, and inevit- 
able as fate, it descends upon his skull ; a smoth- 
ered howl, and another canine shade is sent to 
bear company with the slain Hector. The throng 
scatter affrighted, only to be gathered again at 
the next turning. At evening the pair of gipsies 
proceed to, the magistrate to render an account 
of the day’s slaughter, and receive the stipulated 
price per head. 

At length the day for our departure arrived. 
In the gray morning our old caroussi lumbered 
up to the door, with its long file of shaggy ponies. 
Early as it was, old Mordecai was there, with his 
head bowed in his usual humble attitude. A few 
coins pressed rather than flung into his lean hand, 
brought up a look of gratitude that would have 
been cheap at tenfold the sum. His face worea 
look of proud humility as he pressed his hand to 
his breast with that Oriental grace and dignity 
which befitted his lofty lineage rather than his 
humble fortunes. Poor old Mordecai, I fear it 
was but seldom that the few piasters he so pa- 
tiently earned were not enibittered with curses 
and blows. 

Day was still struggling with night as we dash- 
ed through the muddy ponti into the broad marshy 
steppe, whose unbroken green surface stretched 
all around. That greensward must be now sadly 
tracked by the wheels of the Russien artillery, 
and reddened with the gore of the poor peasantry, 
slaughtered in a quarrel not their own. Musco- 
vite or Moslem—fire or frying-pan : between two 
such alternatives the poor Wallachs have but a 
sorry choice. As the sun arose we turned to 
take a last look at Bucharest, whose hundred 
spires, rising above the low banks of vapor, 
gleamed red in its level beams. 

Noon found us fording a river, with an un- 
pronounceable name, whose turbid and swollen 
current gave evidence that a storm had been rag- 
ing to the north and east. Not long after we 
came within view of a range of hills, their sum- 
mits wreathed with sullen black clouds. At length 
we came within range of the storm. The rain 
came down in one long, heavy, continuous shower. 





The level green plains were speedily transformed 
into a marsh, where our wheels sank up to the 
axles. 

Of the three days’ journey through the rain, 
all my recollections are mingled into a confused 
mass. I must have dozed nearly all the while. 
I remember that we passed two or three gangs 
of wandering gipsies encamped under their ragged 
black tents. Through the thick smoke we could 
catch glimpses of half-clad figures of both sexes 
and all ages, crouched around smouldering fires 
made of half sodden weeds and brambles, glaring 
at us from under their matted locks. I remember 
also passing two or three caravans of the great 
wagons of the steppes, with their long trains of 
oxen laboriously making their way through the 
mire. One, I think, had given up in despair; 
the cattle had been turned loose to graze, and the 
drivers were smoking around a fire under a sort 
of awning stretched between two wagons. 

Now and then I was aroused from my doze by 
an extra jolt as we plunged into a ditch, or by the 
redoubled cries of our postillions as they frantic- 
ally urged their tired horses up some steep bank, 
and found myself and my companion sitting in 
the damp straw, our shoulders braced together, 
clutching mechanically the rough sides of the 
vehicle. 

The post-stations where we exchanged horses 
were solitary huts of clay and reeds, standing in 
green oceans of herbage. Close by was an open 
inclosure, in which a troop of horses stood closely 
huddled together, with the rain streaming down 
their shining sides. Half mechanically we show- 
ed our tickets to the captain of the post, without 
alighting, while the exchange of horses was made ; 
then dropped the expected bacchis into the hand 
of the expectant official as he returned our ticket. 
I suppose the amount was satisfactory, for I have 
a dim recollection of always hearing a *‘ mesige 
currint,” as the postillions, vaulting into their 
wet saddles, sent forth their long piercing cry, 
flourishing their whips with superhuman vigor. 

Now and then we were aware that we were 
passing a village, and in a more genial mood we 
might have paused to admire the rustic churches, 
whose slender steeples rose in the leaden air 
above the quaint peaked roofs. One night we 
slept upon a heap of steaming hay in the corner 
of a leaky post-hut. The next night, darkness 
had long set in as with infinite difficulty we forded 
a muddy stream and toiled up a steep bank into 
a village, where we found a hotel, with a water- 
tight roof. This village was called Rimnik. 
Hard by was an o!d Turkish castle built of brick. 
Here, we were told, Suwarrow gained one of his 
great victories, from which he received his title 
of Count, or Baron, or Prince, or something else, 
of Rimnik. It must have been just before the 
“crowning mercy” of Ismail. Next day we 
came to a river running through the centre of a 
little village. This was Fokshani, the frontier 
town of Wallachia and Moldavia, one half belong- 
ing to each Principality. 

Wait long enough and the end will come. The 
close of our storm came at last. A bright sky 
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% and windows of their shops, saluting our mud-stained ve- 
hicle with low bows as we passed. If they anticipated find- 
ing us customers, their courtesy was all thrown away. We 
rattled at a dashing pace up to a pretentious hotel, bearing 
the ominous title of “‘ Hétel de St. Petersbourg.” Jassy, 
as if aware of its impending absorption into the Russian 
Empire, has already assumed something of the appearance 
ofa Muscovite town. A great part of the city was destroyed 
by fire some thirty years ago. The new town has been laid 
out in broad streets with immense squares, which in the 
winter are a marsh, and in summer a Sahara. The houses 
have showy fronts, and roofs painted, in Russian taste, of 
a vivid green. 

Notwithstanding its sounding name and showy appear- 
ance, our hotel was deficient in 
sundry appliances of comfort, for 
which we would willingly have 
bartered any amount of display. 
For beds we had our choice be- 
tween a billiard-table and a naked 
couch stuffed with straw. For 
sundry reasons connected with 
certain entomological researches 
which we instituted, I chose the 
former, while Brown determined 
to make trial of the latter. On 
comparing notes in the morning, 
it was agreed that I had made 
the wiser choice ; the bites were 
worse than the bruises. I doubt 


Wen / iS ===" whether the whole establishment 


apie tad Prin could boast of the luxury of a 


pair of sheets ; and the ordinary 
appurtenances of ablution were 
grected us upon our first morning in Moldavia, | no more to be had than the philosopher's stone. 
and a warm sun dried the wet hay in which we| The Moldavian capital lies but two short stages 
were seated, and sent comfort through our be- | from the river Pruth, which for the last two-score 
numbed limbs. The country also began to assume | years has formed the nominal boundary between 
amore interesting aspect. The line of the horizon | the dominions of the Czar and the Sultan. For 
was broken by a range of rounded hills, and a} so long a time the wave of Muscovite advance 
tree here and there relieved the monotony of the | has been checked. With the wealth of the 
landscape. Still our progress was but slow, for Golden Horn and the sunny seas of the 4, gean 
the whole country had been flooded, and the |in full view; with Constantinople, the most 
plains were one morass, through which our spir- | brilliant prize ever offered to ambition, almost 
ited little animals, who seemed aware that we | under the guns of his navy at Sevastopol ; all 
had bestowed a liberal bacchis upon their riders, | waiting apparently for him but to stretch out his 
could hardly drag our carriage. hand and grasp them, Nicholas has suffered the 
Our course lay in a northeastern direction, | eight-and-twenty years of his reign to glide away 
through a broad valley watered by the river Bir- | without clutching the tempting booty. No won- 
lat. There seemed to be no very definite road ; | der that it should gall him to think that he should 
the plain was tracked in every direction by wheel- be the first of his line who has failed to do some- 
ruts plowed deeply in the soft soil. They were | thing toward the traditional policy of the empire. 
filled with water, and looked like miniature ca-| In the ordinary course of nature his reign must 
nals. It was with a sensation of positive pleasure | soon come to a close. It has been long and pros- 
that, on the second day after our entrance into | perous, yet he has not advanced for an inch this 
Moldavia, we found ourselves ascending a long | frontier of his dominions. No wonder that he 
sandy hill, with clumps of fine trees at intervals | should wish to signalize the close of his reign by 
studding its slope. Arrived at its summit, we | the conquest of the city of Constantine, and 
beheld at its opposite foot the spires and bright | should glare defiance to the attempt of combined 
gteen roofs of Jassy, the capital of the Principal- | Europe to wrest his prey from him. As far as 
ity. To the east arose a fine range of hills, af- | he is concerned, it is now or never. If he suc- 
fording a pleasant contrast with the wide steppe | ceeds, his fame will eclipse even that of Peter 
which environs Bucharest. the Great. It is not a little singular that he re- 
Of Jassy we saw but little. The water still | linquished his hold upon European Turkey five- 
stood knee-deep in the streets through which we | and-twenty years ago, when his forces had cross- 
drove. Jewish tradesmen flocked to the doors! ed the Balkans, held Adrianople, and no ob- 
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stacle interposed between him and the possession 
of Constantinople. 

Leaving Jassy, we crossed a succession of 
steep hills and narrow valleys, and arrived at the 
village of Skoulani, through which runs the Pruth, 
dividing the town in the centre. Half of it is 
thus in Moldavia and half in Bessarabia, the latest 
acquisition made by Russia from Turkey. Upon 
the eastern bank of the river is established the 
Russian quarantine station, where we were to 
undergo a purification of fourteen days. 

A dismal spot is this lazaretto at Skoulani. It 
consists of a huge wooden inclosure upon the 
low bank of the river, liable to overflow at every 
flood. Within the inclosure are some half score 
of huts of a single story, with clay walls, osier 
roofs, and mud floors. They are arranged around 
a small court, planted with a few sickly trees. 
The inclosure is guarded by a troop of Cossacks, 
and over it waves the bodeful yellow flag of the 
quarantine. As we reached the Russian bank 
of the river our passports were examined by a 
compromised official, to be sure that we bore with 
us nothing more suspicious than the plague. All 
being found in order, we were conducted to the 
lazaretto by the guards. The huge plank gate 
opened to admit us, and closed after us with a 
heavy sound, and we were left to our meditations. 
But we were not to enjoy them in solitude. 
Every hut, except the one assigned to us, was 
full of victims like ourselves. ° With scarcely an 
exception they were either Jews or Armenians. 
They all wore long loose gowns of dark woolen, 
which had not been clean probably from the day 
when they were first assumed. As they wore 
these day and night, and had been exposed in 
them to the heavy rains through which we had 
passed, the assemblage of odors that rose from 
them defies all analysis or enumeration. The 
two-score ‘separate stinks” that are-said to be 
distinguishable in the city famous for Cologne 
water and the sanctified bones of the Eleven 
Thousand Virgins, were like gales from Araby 
the blest, compared with the concatenation of 
scents proceeding from a score and a half of un- 
washed Jews and Armenians, cooped up at mid- 
summer within a muddy lazaretto. They had 
come from every quarter of the insect-haunted 
world, and had brought with them the fiercest 
specimens of the tribes that fly and crawl, bite 
and sting, pierce and stab: great Shanghai-look- 
ing musquitoes from the Levant ; fleas from Bul- 
garia, rhinoceros-backed ; ticks burrowing mole- 
like, and slimy bugs. To the main army, native 
to the soil, were joined contingents from Stam- 
boul and Smyrna, from Hungarian pusztas and 
Dutch fens, from Trebizond, Trieste, and Cadiz. 
Down they poured upon us in cvhorts and squad- 
rons, in line and column, by troops, battalions, 
and regiments. They made night hideous with 
their humming and buzzing, their creeping and 
crawling, their biting and stinging. It was the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition of the Insects of all 
Nations. During the long dark hours, how we 
counted the challenges of the guards outside of 
our walls, measuring out the night, hour by hour, 





longing for daylight to appear and send the foul 
swarms back to their lurking places. At last the 
sun would rise, piercing the creeping mists with 
level rays, like Christian knights charging with 
lance at rest through the dense lines of the unbe- 
lieving hosts. Higher and higher up mid-heaven 
strode the great luminary, showering his beams 
down upon us perpendicularly, as the Norman ar- 
rows at Hastings fell into the Saxon palisades, 
piercing helm and brain. Then came the long 
hot afternoons, when the slant sunbeams swept 
through our prison like the grape-shot at Buena 
Vista. How we longed for evening. With even- 
ing came thick heavy dews and frequent rains, 
soaking through the cane roofs of our huts, form- 
ing stagnant melancholy pools on the muddy 
floors, and in the narrow court-yard before our 
doors. All the while our fellow-prisoners in the 
rusty gabardines, broad-brimmed hats or high 
caps, sat coiled up in the corners of their rooms, 
apparently indifferent to the tortures that irritated 
us to madness. To be bug-bitten, and flea-stung, 
to be broiled and roasted, to be soaked and drench- 
ed, they appeared to think the most natural thing 
in the world. But enough. The painter drew a 
vail over the face of the father whose agony he 
dared not venture to‘depict. Let me, in like 
manner, draw the vail of silence over the miseries 
of that weary fortnight. The only bright mo- 
ments that I can recall to remembrance were the 
two or three times when by special favor, and 
guarded by a troop of Cossacks ready to transfix 
us with their lances if we passed the appointed 
bounds, we were allowed a bath in the river. 
We lived through it all, and at the expiration 
of our term were pronounced free from all sus- 
picion of plague. We then made the best of 
our way to the post-house and demanded horses. 
Our residence in Russia had taught us that the 
surest way was to carry matters with a high 
hand. To assume authority is to secure obe- 
dience. We could not have been more peremp- 
tory had the titles borne upon our passports re- 
presented a corresponding rank in the Imperial 
Guard. To hear was to obey; and in a wonder- 
fully short space of time we were whirling through 
the wilds of Bessarabia. I must acknowledge 
that it was not without a feeling of positive sat- 
isfaction that we found ourselves fairly within 
the Russian dominions. We had begun to have 
a sort of affection for the shifty, serviceable mu- 
jiks. They have in perfection the faculty of 
obedience. Ifa man knows what he wants done, 
and can direct how it is to be performed, he can 
be sure of its accomplishment in Russia. The 
officials and sub-officials, from the highest to the 
lowest are detestable enough ; but the peasantry 
have an abundance of good traits, which need 
only a proper development. They are good-na- 
tured, serviceable and contented. Their faces 
now seemed to us like those of old friends. The 
very odot of their greasy sheepskins had a sort 
of homelike effect. But the main element of our 
satisfaction was the thought that we were free 
from any further apprehension of quarantine an- 
noyances. There was not another lazaretto be- 
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tween us and the Chinese wall to the east, or the 
frozen ocean on the north. 

It is not a very creditable confession to make, 
but though both of us had been long enough res- 
ident in the dominions of the Czar to have ac- 
quired the language twice over, our acquaintance 
was limited to a very scanty stock of phrases. 
But we aired our vocabulary most thoroughly. 
We shouted to our postillion the words he was 
so accustomed to hear—Pashol, “Go ahead” — 
Skory, skory, “ Faster, faster.” He in turn 
shouted to his horses, harnessed three abreast, 
flourishing his whip, and uttering all sorts of ad- 
jurations and excitements to urge them to the 
top of their speed, seeming all the time greatly 
astonished that our objurgations were not fol- 
lowed up in the usual manner by a hearty thwack 
from a cudgel upon his own shoulders: 

For some leagues we passed through a broken 
and hilly country. Then we entered the great 
steppes—those vast level plains that stretch from 
west to east in an unbroken line of a thousand 
miles, from the borders of Hungary to the base 
of the Ural mountains, and two-thirds of that 
distance from the south to the north. 

European Russia consists mainly of a vast 
plain sloping gradually up toward the centre. 
The height of land is midway between the Cas- 
pian and Black Seas on the south, and the White 
Sea on the north. The sources of the Volga, 
the Dnieper, and the Dwina, falling into these 
seas, lie not far from each other. 

The Valdai Hills, the highest points in this 





plain, do not rise more than a thousand fect 
above the level of the shores of the Black Sea; 
so that there is no chain of mountains to inter- 
rupt the course of the winds that sweep over this 
mighty plain. Descending southward from this. 
height of land, the whole country for hundreds 
of miles is covered with an almost unbroken for- 
est. A squirrel, it has been said, might journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow without once 
touching the ground Gradually the forests dis- 
appear, and are succeeded by immense plains, 
still abundantly wooded, the trees standing in 
scattered masses and along the river courses, but 
becoming less and less frequent as we proceed 
southward. These are the great wheat-growing 
provinces of the empire, whose abundant prod- 
ucts find their way northward to St. Petersburg, 
and southward to Odessa, whence they are car- 
ried through the Bosphorus to the crowded marts 
of Western Europe. 

As we approach the Black Sea the soil begins 
to lose its exuberant fertility ; trees become more 
and more rare, and finally wholly disappear ; the 
soil is covered with a coarse and abundant herb- 
age ; and the whole country assumes a pastoral 
rather than an agricultural appearance. This is 
the country of the Cossacks and the Tartars ; the 
pasturing grounds of those immense herds and 
flocks which constitute the wealth of a nomadic 
people. 

The steppes begin where trees are no longer 
found. In the spring and autumn, as far as the 


| eye can penetrate in every direction, they stretch 
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away in one ocean of unbounded green, without 
a tree or a bush, much less a hill to vary the 
prospect. The level line of the horizon is broken 
only by groups of those mysterious tumuli, the 
work of that unknown mound-building race who 
once held possession of all the fertile unwooded 
plains of both continents. They have passed 
away leaving no other memorials than those 
mounds of earth, to puzzle antiquarians through 
all coming generations. The great exemplar of 
them all was perhaps that structure reared on the 
plains of Shinar, when the whole world was of 
“one lip and one tongue.” Here and there oc- 
curs a shallow depression, as though the foot of 
some great monster had been stamped into the 
soil. In these the water collects, making spots of 
herbage long after the surrounding plains are 
scorched by the fierce summer sun. The inhab- 
itants suppose that from them was taken the 
earth which composes the tumuli; but they are 
doubtless to be ascribed to a subsidence of the 
limestone strata underlying the steppes. 

The inhabitants divide the plants and herbs 
which grow upon these steppes into two com- 
prehensive classes. Whatever cattle will eat is 
called trava ; all that they reject is denominated 
burian. Go where you will you hear execrations 
heaped upon the worthless burian. Some spe- 
cies grow to a size unknown elsewhere. The 
thistle not seldom assumes the proportions of a 
tree, overshadowing the low dwellings of the in- 
habitants, and sometimes attaining a height suf- 
ficient to conceal a Cossack and his horse. To 


one’ characteristic species of burian the German 
colonists have given the name of wind-witch. 
From a spongy stalk innumerable fibres shoot 
out in every direction, till the plant assumes the 
appearance of a gigantic burr, a yard m diame- 


ter. It is bitterer than wormwood, and no ex- 
tremity of hunger or thirst will induce any ani- 
mal to taste it. In the autumn the plant decays 
at the root, and detached from the soil, becomes 
as light and dry as tinder. It is the sport of 
every wind. On a gusty day hundreds of them 
may be seen careering over the plain, looking in 
the distance like a troop of wild horses scouring 
away before some invisible foe. 
The descent of the steppes toward the sea is 
so imperceptible, that the water runs off but 
slowly. After the melting of the snows, the 
whole plain becomes one deep morass through 
which it is all but impracticable to effect a pass- 
age. In the winter a great quantity of snow 
falls; but it is heaped in spots into enormous 
drifts, while other places are left wholly bare. 
The snow, which in more sheltered portions of 
the country, facilitates intercourse, entirely pre- 
cludes it on the steppes. Nobody journeys in 
winter except the government couriers. The 
inhabitants have a specific name for every spe- 
cies of snow-storm. One denotes a fall of snow 
direct from the clouds ; another indicates a whirl, 
when the snow is driven before the wind like the 
shifting sands of the desert. When both of 
these phenomena occur together, the storm is 
called a viuga. Nobody dares venture out of 





doors during these. The government couriers 
even are allowed to take refuge in the post-houses 
during the continuance of a viuga. 

The greater portion of the streams dry up dur- 
ing the summer ; but they are swollen into tor- 
rents by the rapid thaw of the deep snow of win- 
ter. They have all in the course of ages cut 
channels deep into the soft strata, which in sum- 
mer become dry ravines, intersecting the steppes 
These have usually a depth of a hundred feet and 
more, with steep sides. In the winter the snow 
is drifted into them, filling them up level with 
the plain. They then become dangerous pitfalls 
into which men and cattle sink, and their fate 
remains unknown until the melting of the snow 
discloses their relics at the bottom of the ravine. 

The climate of the steppes is one of extremes 
They have a torrid summer and an arctic winter 
The severity of these seasons is aggravated by 
the scarcity of wood and water. For fuel the 
inhabitants are obliged to have recourse to reeds 
and rushes, eked out by the dung of the count- 
less herds, which is carefully collected during 
summer and dried. This is made up into cakes, 
and every roof and wall of the solitary dwellings 
on the steppes is covered with it, in preparation 
for winter. The scarcity of water in summer is 
a still more serious evil. During the hot months 
the ponds dry up, the streams cease to flow, a 
living spring becomes a possession of priceless 
value. Vegetation is parched and burnt, and 


| finally disappears, leaving the surface of the 


ground black and naked. Day after day the sun 
rises like a red globe of fire, and glares down 
from the brazen sky. Not a particle of shade is 
to be found except when the dense clouds are 
swept along. They are almost worse than the 
unmitigated rays of the sun; for they mock the 
hopes aroused by their rain-charged volumes. 
Not a drop do they vouchsafe to yield until their 
course is checked by mountains hundreds of 
leagues away. Men and animals grow lean and 
haggard from the extremity of thirst. The herds 
of oxen and horses so wild and fierce a few weeks 
before, are cowed and tamed; or the fiercer and 
bolder of them rush madly over the plains snuff- 
ing in vain for water. In seasons of unusual 
drought the destruction of animal life is incalcu- 
lable. 

Thus it continues for the three summer months 
Early in September come the latter rains. As 
if by magic, the face of the steppe grows green 
again, and life in its myriad forms revives. The 
respite is but brief. Before October has passed, 
cold gusty winds sweep from the Scythian wastes, 
piercing like Cossack lances. In November win- 
ter gains undisputed sway. . 

It was midsummer, and we were hurrying at 
full speed across the extremity of the steppes to- 
ward Odessa, the great emporium of southern 
Russia. The air was filled with impenetrable 
clouds of dust, so fine as to resemble vapor. 
Looking back, we could trace our course far over 
the plain by the dense column which we left be- 
hind us. In accordance with the universal cus- 
tom we traveled night and day, for our carriage 
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was a more convenient sleeping place than the 
post-stations where we obtained relays of horses. 
We did not even stop at Bender, famous in the 
old Muscovite and Ottoman wars, before the 
Turkish frontier had receded far to the west. 

Somewhere near this town died Prince Potem- 
kin, the favorite of the great Catherine, who 
added the Crimea to the dominions of his royal 
mistress. He had set out, as we had done, from 
Jassy, sick and outworn. Somewhere in the 
lonely steppe—the precise spot no man knows— 
the conqueror felt that the hand of death was 
upon him. He ordered his carriage to be stop- 
ped, and alighted, for he said he would meet 
death, as a soldier should, on his feet. His re- 
mains were borne to Kherson, where but a year 
before a braver spirit than his had encountered the 
last great enemy. A plain obelisk was erected 
over the spot hallowed by the dust of Howard. 
The body of Potemkin was interred with solemn 
pomp in the Cathedral. Not long after, the son 
of Catherine ordered the remains of his mother’s 
paramour to be torn from their resting-place, and 
flung like the carcass of a dog into the nearest 
ditch. 

As we approached Odessa every thing be- 
tokened that we were coming into the neighbor- 
hood of a great city. We dashed past long 
caravans of ox-wagons laden with the wheat of 
the Ukraine and the tallow of the steppes; with 
charcoal from the forests of Kisheneff a hundred 
miles away ; with dried reeds and rushes which 
are used for fuel, in default of wood and coal; 


with water-melons from the sandy plains in fabu- 


lous quantities. The melons that grow on the 
steppes are the finest in the world. They seem 
to pump up their rich cool juice from the parched 
soil, as the olive-trees of Sicily extract oil from 
what appears to the eye like the bare rock. 
They supply in a measure the want of water. 
Instead of quaffing a glass of water to quench 
thirst, you eat a slice of melon. Here for the 
first time we saw the camel carts of the Tartars. 
A pair of the huge ungainly two-humped Bac- 
trian camels, harnessed to an enormous carriage 
of wicker work, led by a Tartar guide, stalk 
solemnly along, looming large through the dust. 
Slowly they turn their long necks, and fix their 
patient eyes upon you, as they hear the rattling 
of the wheels, and the shouts of your driver. 
Before you have fairly made out their forms, they 
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are lost from vision in the impenetrable cloud. 
You pass on, musing of the desert, and the 
Arabian Nights; of Mohammed flying on swift 
dromedary from the enraged Koreish; and of 
the camel Barak which bore him to the seventh 
heaven, when the ineffable mysteries of the uni- 
verse were laid bare to his eyes. They seemed 
strangely out of place here under the walls of 
this new city. 

The rapid growth of Odessa reminds us of that 
of our American cities. It stands on a bold bluff 
overlooking the Black Sea. In front sparkle the 
bright waves, in the rear stretch the immeasur- 
able steppes. You can stand in one of its broad 
streets an] look southward over the water or 
northward over the steppe. In either direction 
the horizon is alike unbroken ; the plain of sand 
is as level as that of water. 

A little more than half a century ago this 
barren cliff was crowned by an obscure Turkish 
fort, bearing the name of Hadji-Bey. It guarded 
the harbor which gave refuge to a few miserable 
Moslem craft, and now and then to a Genoese 
brig that sought the waters once burdened with 
the commerce of the colonies planted by the 
Italian republics on the shores of the Tauric 
Chersonessus. Russia and Turkey were then at 
war, and Potemkin was slowly wresting the 
shores of the Black Sea from the Sultan. He 
ordered Ribas, an Italian who commanded the 
fleet to take possession of the Turkish fortress. 
Catherine fixed upon its site as the spot upon 
which to erect a fort to maintain her new domin- 
ions, and appointed Ribas its first governor. The 
Empress favored her new creation; and in Rus- 
sia a city flourishes in the sunlight of imperial 
favor—for a season. She submitted to the Acad- 
emy at St. Petersburg the question as to the 
name to be given to the rising town. The 
learned savans found that in the time of the old 
Greek colonies a city had stood in the neighbor- 
hood, called Odyssos, after the “ much-enduring 
man” whose name is handed down to eternity in 
old Homer’s sounding line. So they framed for 
the new city the name of Odessa. 

Odessa found little favor in the eyes of the 
fantastic Paul, who could ill comprehend the 
great designs of the Northern Semiramis. The 
inhabitants vainly petitioned for the grant of 
commercial privileges, backing their supplication 
by the present of three thousand choice oranges. 

The Czar kept the fruit, but 
denied the petition. 

Alexander, upon his acces- 
sion to the throne, took Odessa 
into special favor. But the 
greatest favor of all that he be- 
stowed upon it was sending a 
great man to be its governor. 

. Among the French nobles 
whom the revolution drove from 
their country, was Armand- 
Emanuel, Duc de Richelieu. 
He entered the Russian service, 
won the favor of Potemkin, and 
for his bravery at Ismael he re- 
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ceived the cross of St. George and a sword of 
honor, beneath the smoking walls of the fortress ; 
and was afterward appointed governor of Odessa. 

In 1801, when he assumed the government, 
the population of Odessa amounted to 9000, of 
which number only forty-four were artificers. 
Richelieu soon succeeded in attracting large 
numbers of workmen to the place, and’the city 
grew apace. The Emperor granted extraordi- 
nary privileges to the port. The great wars of 
Napoleon had turned all the west of Europe in- 
to a camp; agriculture languished, and the defi- 
ciency of food was supplied by the rich harvests 
of the Ukraine. Once more the Italian mer- 
chants found their way into the Black Sea; and 
Odessa began to take rank among the great com- 
mercial cities of Europe. 

Richelieu governed Odessa eleven years, at 
the close of which the population numbered 
25,000. It now exceeds 100,000. 

All Odessa is eloquent of Richelieu. His 
statue stands in the most public place, overlook- 
ing the harbor; the finest street, the chief public 
institutions, the Exchange, the Lyceum, the 
Theatre, bear his name; the Hotel Richelieu is 
famous throughout the Russian empire. To see 
his monument one needs but look around. 

Odessa occupies the extremity of that immense 
plateau, the sides of which plunge sheer down 
into the Black Sea. The perpendicular cliff is 
eighty or a hundred feet high. Its edge is occu- 
pied by the esplanade, which forms what would 
be a fine promenade were it possible for it to be 
shaded. An avenue of trees has indeed been 
planted there, but the soil obstinately refuses to 
second the laudable efforts of the government. 
In the centre of the esplanade stands the bronze 
statue of Richelieu, from the foot of which a 
gigantic flight of steps a hundred feet broad 
sweep down to the quay. These rest upon a 
series of arches under which pass the streets 
leading to the port. Two ravines, which were 
once the beds of torrents, form inclined planes 
from the quays to the city above. The terrace 
which overlooks the sea, is lined with stately 
edifices, built of a white limestone so soft that it 
may be worked with a hatchet. This is covered 
with cement to preserve it from the action of the 
weather. The adjacent streets running parallel 
with the esplanade contain many showy edifices ; 
and broad streets stretch through the meaner por- 
tions of the town far into the steppe. Around 
the whole is thrown a wall, not for defense, but 
for the purposes of the custom-house, the priv- 
ilege of a free port being limited to the space 
within the walls. 

The harbor is tolerably safe, being sheltered 
from the southern gales, though exposed to those 
from the east. Three moles stretch far out into 
the bay, dividing it into as many basins. One 
of these is the quarantine harbor, into which all 
vessels which have passed the Bosphorus must 
enter. Before, however, entering even this, they 
are compelled to lie fourteen days in the road- 
stead. If, in the meanwhile, the plague does not 
make its appearance, they may then enter the 





basin, where they are permitted to unlade, and 
the passengers are suffered to pass the remain- 
der of their ferty days in the lazaretto on shore. 

The Russians boast that this lazaretto is the 
finest in the world. It contains a pleasant little 
garden with a long arcade running through the 
centre, in which some communication may take 
place between the clean and the unclean. Due 
care is taken that there shall be no actual con- 
tact, nor even any very close proximity. At a 
distance of ten or twelve feet are two wooden 
fences of trellis work, with a close grating of iron 
wire midway between them. Those who are 
performing quarantine are suffered to come up 
to the inner trellis, while their friends from with- 
out stand by the outer barrier. They are thus 
separated by three barriers and the intervening 
space. The parties, each with his face flattened 
against the trellis-bars can shout their confiden- 
tial communications to each other at a distance 
of three or four yards. This pleasant gossiping 
place goes by the Italian name of I! Parlatorio— 
“The Place of Parley.” 

Merchandise is even more liable to suspicion 
of infection than persons. Cotton in particular 
bears a very bad character. Before it can be 
admitted into the town, the bales must be open- 
ed, the contents picked to pieces, and spread over 
a grating, where the plague-demon is exorcised 
by a twelve-hours’ fumigation with chlorine. 
Those who perform the work of purifying cotton 
are designated by the name mortusse or “dead 
men.” They are all criminals under sentence of 
transportation to Siberia, who are in the eye of 
the law defunct. They are clad in black leather, 
and perform their functions heavily ironed. Some 
articles, such as fruits, corn, sugar and the like, 
bear a much better character, and are suffered to 
be landed at once. They are placed in a ware- 
house, one gate of which opens seaward, the 
other to the land. Into this the goods are 
brought by the sailors. When these have re- 
turned to their vessel, the sea-gate is closed ; 
that toward the land is opened, and the goods 
are delivered to their owners. 

Odessa is hardly a Russian city in appearance. 
Its principal streets are lined with shops with 
sign-boards in every language in Europe. Each 
street and square bears a twofold name, in Rus- 
sian and Italian. The bulk of the population is 
of course Russian, but the commerce and trade 
are almost wholly in the hands of foreigners. 
The few vessels belonging to the port which ply 
beyond the Black Sea, are almost without excep- 
tion owned by Greek traders. Austria and Sar- 
dinia take the lead in the number of vessels that 
enter the port, followed at a considerable distance 
by Russia and England. The languages spoken 
are as various as the nationalities of the popula- 
tion. The Russian is the language of the great 
mass of the inhabitants; Italian that of com- 
merce; and French that of polite society. 

The intense heat of summer, the constant 
stifling dus‘, the utter absence of shade render 
Odessa a very unpleasant place of residence. 
The wealthy inhabitants have used very laudable 
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elforts to create for themselves rural retreats in 
the neighborhood. But nature has been too pow- 
erful for them. For leagues upon leagues there 
is not probably a single tree of native growth; 
and the strenuous efforts made to form planta- 
tions have proved almost total failures. The only 
trees which have been tolerably successful are a 
species of acacia. Apart from these it would be 
difficult to find, nearer than the Crimea, a single 
specimen which a man might not clasp with four 
fingers. 

It has been said that Southern Russia is one 
vast plain, destitute of mountains. To this there 
is a single notable exception. Midway between 
the western and eastern extremities of the Black 
Sea, a peninsula shoots boldly out into the waters, 
reaching almost half way from the northern to 
the southern shore. It is connected with the 
mainland by a narrow, isthmus, scarcely five 
miles in width. Across the southern end of this 
peninsula, ata few miles’ distance from the shore, 
runs a bold range of mountains, the highest peak 
of which reaches an altitude of 5,600 feet. This 
peninsula is the Crimea, the Tauric Chersonessus 
of classic times; in later years the seat of the 
Khans of Crim Tartary, the terrors of whose 
arms spread as far as Moscow. Subsequently, 
it fell under the nominal sway of the Sublime 
Porte ; and is now the most valuable of the do- 
minions wrested by Potemkin from Turkey. 

The intervention of this range of mountains 
has a magical effect upon the climate of the 
Crimea. Their southern slope, sheltered from 
the keen blasts from the steppe, and open only to 


the warm breezes from the south, rivals the glo- 
ries of the most favored portions of Italy. The 
Russians in general are thoroughly apathetic to 


the beauties of nature. Their tame country has 
nothing to develop the taste for natural beauty, 
and they can travel abroad only by special permis- 
sion of the Czar. But they become almost elo- 
quent in descanting upon the beauties of the 
Crimea. Perpetual streams gush from the hill- 
sides, and pour through every valley; the vine 
and the fig, the olive and the orange flourish ; 
old trees, the growth of centuries, fling abroad 
their gnarled branches, shading the picturesque 
Tartar villages, giving grace and beauty to the 
Alpine scenery. For miles along the southern 
coast the peninsula is thickly sown with the vil- 
las of the Russian nobles, some of whom lavish 
upon their summer residences sums attainable 
by those only whose coffers are filled by the 
forced toils of thousands of serfs. This custom 
was introduced by Count Woronzow, one of the 
wealthiest men of the empire. It has been imi- 
tated by the Empress and by large numbers of 
the nobles. 

Having endured the stifling heat of Odessa for 
three weeks, and being in excellent humor with 
myself on account of the flattering prospect of 
the transactions in wheat which had brought me 
to the South, I resolved to treat myself to an ex- 
cursion in the Crimea. My traveling companion 
had been equally lucky in his tallow speculation, 
and needed little persuasion to induce him to 





bear me company. We decided that the pleas- 
ure of the trip would be much enhanced by the 
presence of a servant, who could act as interpre- 
ter between us and the Tartars. The very man 
we wanted made his appearance at just the time 
we were about to set out. He deserves a para- 
graph to himself. 

He was a German by birth, and rejoiced in the 
name of Gottlob Werner, which the Russians 
had transformed into something ending in ‘‘ itch,” 
which I never ventured to attempt to pronounce. 
He was born in the goodly town of Nurnberg— 
the “‘treue fleissige Stadt” of the old song he 
was always singing when his mouth was at lib- 
erty from his meerschaum. “If you would know 
the German land, how fair and lovely it is, you 
must'go to Nirnberg”—thus ran the song— 

“That ancient, leal, and busy town, 
Forever fair and young, 
Where Albert Durer plied his art, 
Where Hans Sachs pegged and sung.” 

Gottlob’s father, a stout burgher and disciple of 
St. Crispin, as was Hans Sachs before him, wish- 
ed his son to follow in his steps. So at the con- 
clusion of his apprenticeship, he sent him forth 
on the ** Wanderjahr,” necessary to be accom- 
plished before he could be admitted a member of 
the ancient guild of cordwainers. Gottlob hav- 
ing received his father’s blessing, a little money, 
and a stout walking-stick, exchanged a kiss with 
Gretchen, his betrothed, and set out on his trav- 
els. This was nearly a score of years ago, and 
they are not yet concluded. His whole story 
came out at intervals during our tour, and is 
worth the telling—but not here. When we were 
sitting in some post-house, a group of Tartar 
postillions smoking around us, and himself ren- 
dered a little sentimental by the good wine of 
the Crimea, Gottlob would burst out into a snatch 
of his favorite song—declare that he would go 
back to Nurnberg, marry Gretchen, and become 
a good citizen and cordwainer. It never seemed 
to occur to him that the years which had trans- 
formed him from a lithe bursch into a heavy, 
middle-aged beer-drinker, with a huge meer- 
schaum always sticking into his grizzled mus- 
tache, had wrought a corresponding change in 
her. She was still “little Gretchen.” Then he 
would kiss her parting gift, which he had retain- 
ed through all his wanderings. It was a stout 
leathern tobacco-pouch, elaborately stitched by 
her own hands—a little the worse for wear, it is 
true, but still capable of supplying the owner's 
Rauchtabak for another score of years. I fear 
that honest Gottlob is not the first man who 
thinks that he is fondly remembered long after 
he has quite forgotten others. However, he 
made a capital conductor for us; he was as true 
as steel, and would doubtless have been as brave 
as a lion had there been any occasion for the ex- 
ercise of his valor. The chief drawback to the 
pleasure of his society was that he had imbibed 
the Russian idea that a change of garments and 
a bath was a needless superfluity. This, with 
his perpetual fumigation, rendered the windward 
side of him much the pleasanter to ride upon. 
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The necessary police arrangements were speed- 
ily made. A few roubles, judiciously insinuated 
into the hands of the functionaries, secured a 
promise that our passports should be attended to 
sichass—* forthwith ;” and a repetition of the 
process procured the fulfillment of the promise 
in time for us all just to avoid missing the tub of 
a steamer, which plies twice a month between 
Odessa and the principal ports of the Crimea. 

We were glad to find that among the passengers 
were two or three officers of rank to be landed at 
Sevastopol, so that we should be able to catch a 
seaward view, at all events, of that famous naval 
dépét. These were all naval officers, and among 
them was an admiral, who wore jack-boots, with 
an immense pair of spurs—an article of equip- 
ment which struck me as not absolutely indis- 
pensable on the quarter-deck. These naval he- 
roes gave us no very exalted opinion of their 
professional efficiency. The Black Sea, as if to 
show that it had a rightful claim to its old appel- 
lation of the “ Inhospitable,” got up a very tol- 
erable imitation of a storm. Our vessel pitched 
and tumbled in a somewhat uncomfortable man- 
ner; the faces of the officers began to wax do- 
lorous ; the admiral kept his ground for a while, 
but it ‘was of no use. We caught sight of him 


leaning in a very suspicious attitude over the 
railing; at last he made for his cabin with a woe- 
begone visage, and we saw him no more till next 
morning, when he was put ashore at Sevastopol. 
But his whole appearance indicated that he had 
passed a bad night. 


Indeed, it is a common jest 
at Odessa—as much so as men dare to jest on so 
perilous a theme—that every one on board a Rus- 
sian man-of-war, from the captain to cabin-boy, 
is sea-sick whenever there is a cap-full of wind : 
a circumstance that might sadly impair the effi- 
ciency of the fleet in case it should be fallen in 
with by the French and English squadrons. 

All Russians speak of Sevastopol with a kind 
of mysterious awe. They seem to look upon it 
as the workshop where the Czar forges the thun- 
derbolts which are to sweep England and France 
from the seas. This seemed quite natural to us 
after we had seen the enormous three-deckers of 
the fleet performing their evolutions, and remem- 
bered that the inhabitants had no other opportu- 
nity of seeing any vessels, except these, larger 
than the very moderate-sized merchantmen that 
alone frequent the ports of the Black Sea. The 
most that we could learn was that it would be 
quite out of the question for us to attempt to 
visit the town, since no foreigner was allowed to 
pass its walls without an express order from the 
governor, which was always obtained with the 
utmost difficulty, and never without far higher 
influence than we could bring to bear. Any at- 
tempt at a clandestine entrance, we were assured, 
would be most severely punished. Siberia—if we 
should chance to survive the knout and a season 
of cotton-picking among the mortussi in the laz- 
aretto—was the lightest penalty we could expect. 
A private conversation with honest Gottlob con- 
vinced me that the matter might be managed by 
a little finesse, and the Czar be never the worse 





nor the wiser for it. The attempt was success- 
fully made a couple of weeks later, as I shall re- 
late in the sequel. For the present we were 
forced to content ourselves with a sea view of 
Sevastopol, with its huge forts mounting three 
tiers of cannon. One point, which every vessel 
must pass, is said to be commanded by twelve 
hundred guns. We did not count them, though 
we could almost look into their black muzzles ; 
but there seemed to be enough of them to blow 
out of the water all the fleets that ever floated. 

After landing our naval heroes, who seemed 
vastly relieved by the touch of solid ground, the 
steamer put off for Yalta, on the southern coast, 
where we were to disembark. A bold headland 
juts out into the sea. That is Cape Parthenium, 
of old renown. Here stood the temple of the 
Tauric Diana, where were sacrificed all strangers 
cast upon these inhospitable shores. Here was 
enacted the drama of Iphigenia, and Orestes the 
Fury-haunted matricide. As we pored, long 
years ago, at Old Dartmguth over that immortal 
tragedy of Euripides, little did Brown and my- 
self dream that, bent on trade, we should togeth- 
er look upon its scene. We had parted at the 
gates of our Alma Mater, and never met again 
till we encountered on the Nevski Prospekt at 
St. Petersburg. I doubt if either of us has 
proved a worse trader on account of our early 
tincture in the Humanities; I know that we 
have been happier men for it. A monastery 
dedicated to Saint George stands upon the site 
once occupied by the temple of the inhospitable 
goddess. 

Yalta presented nothing to detain us. _ Its sit- 
uation is indeed beautiful, but it has a pert water- 
ing-place aspect. It was full of visitors from 
Odessa, who gathered about the little quay, watch- 
ing the passengers as they disembarked. The 
street was full of ponies, whose drivers pestered 
us with elaborate pictures of the beauties of the 
country seats and villas of the nobles scattered 
along the winding shore, and were anxious 
to afford us an opportunity of visiting them 
—for a consideration. By the intervention of 
our serviceable Gottlob, we hired horses and a 

Tartar guide to convey 
us across the mount- 
ains to Bagtche-Serai— 
“The Garden Palace,” 
the ancient capital of 
the Tartar Khans. Itis 
but a long day’s ride in 
a direct line; but we re- 
solved to take a week in 
reaching it, and ordered 
our guide to conduct us 
through as many Tartar 
villages, and along as 
many mountain valleys 
as he could. 

Ismael, our guide, 
presented a comical fig- 
ure to our eyes. His 
dress was much like 


TARTAR GUIDE. that worn by boys at 
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home in the intermediate 
stage between long-clothes 
and the full-blown dignity of 
jacket and trowsers. His 
head was surmounted by the 
Tartar cap, made of shumski, 
a grayish sort of lambskin ; 
this was drawn tightly over 
his head, inside the ears, 
which seemed to protrude 
from his head like those seen 
on the images of the South- 
Sea idols. His badge of 
office was a whip with a flat 
piece of leather at the end 
of the lash. This made a 
great rattling when applied 
to the flanks of our baggage- 
horse; but did not seem to 
do execution proportioned to 
the noise it made. How- 
ever, our shaggy ponies did 
not need much urging. 
Though small, they were 
wonderfully stout and hardy, 
getting over ground at a fa- 
mous rate; they were, more- 
over, as sure-footed as goats. 
The handle of the whip formed a convenient 
sheath for the long blade of a knife, which looked 
like a very efficient weapon in case of need. 


KNIFE-WHIP. 


unfrequently erected neat stone fountains for the 
refreshment of the tired wayfarers. Frequently 
our small caravan would be increased bv the ad- 
dition of a mounted traveler, for the Tartars never 
think of walking. These would fall into our 
ranks with a ‘ Salaam aleikoum—Peace be with 
you ;” and they would leave us with the same 
Oriental salutation. 

A Tartar village is very picturesque. They 
always prefer to build on the slope of a hill. 
Three low walls form the sides of their dwellings 
—the fourth being cut into the hill itself. Over 
these walls is built a flat roof, with projecting 
eaves, forming a sort of veranda. The roof is 
the Tartar’s home. Here he breathes the cool 
evening air, solacing the hours by friendly chat, 
smoking, and watching what goes on around. 
Regular street there is none, and the unwary 
traveler is likely, without notice, to find himself 
on the roof of one of the dwellings. Thick- 
branched walnuts shadow the vacant spaces, with 
fountains beneath, around which stand chattering 
groups of women, in long white vails. The ap- 
| proach of our cavalcade was always the signal 
| for a general break-up, and we could see their 
| white forms flitting among the trees, or turning 
| their backs upon the infidel strangers. Lively, 
| bright-eyed boys, clad in narrow sacks, with red 
| caps on their heads, peered cautiously out at us 
| from behind the trees. The whole spirit of the 
| scene was one of luxurious indolence and ease. 





For a few miles we followed the road along | The Tartar, in fact, is naturally an idle fellow, 
the shore; then struck northward among the | and can see no reason why men should fatigue 


mountains. Before many hours all traces of | 
Russian dominion had disappeared, and for aught | 


| themselves by over-work. 
We were not a little amused by the odd method 


that appeared to the contrary, we might still be | of shoeing their oxen, which we saw more than 
within the sway of the old Tartar Khans, whose | once. The unconscious beast is flung upon his 
picturesque little fortresses crowned the summit | back, where he is firmly held by the smith’s as- 
of every precipice. The valleys were richly | sistant, who sits upon his head. His four feet 
wooded, and capable of the highest cultivation. are then drawn closely together by a cord. As 
Abundant springs gushed out at brief intervals, | they thus lie, with their feet pointing directly up- 
over which the pious care of the Moslem had not | ward, the operator has a fair field for his opera- 


ON THE ROAD. 
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tions. The poor beasts do not seem to relish this 
mode of procedure, if we might judge by the 
smothered moans which proceeded from their big 
chests, and the alarmed glances of their dark 
eyes. 





SHOEING AN OX. 


We could perceive no traces of oppression on 
the part of the Russian government. In fact, 
the Crimea seems to be treated by the con- 
querors much like a beautiful slave who has had 
the grace to please her master. Yet somehow 
the Tartar race is disappearing year by year— 
another illustration of that natural law, in virtue 
of which the bare presence of a stronger race 
inevitably, and often involuntarily, destroys the 
weaker one. 

Punctual at the time appointed, Ismael con- 
ducted us across a stony plateau overlooking a 
deep valley. From its bottom we could discern 
glittering spires and minarets shogting far up into 
the clear air. This was the famous old capital of 
the descendants of Ghenghis Khan—the “ Gar- 
den Palace” of the Crimea. We clattered down 
the stony slope, when a sudden turn brought us 


TARTAR VILLAGE. 








to a stone bridge, and a large Oriental archway, 
with a Cossack before it, standing sentinel. This 
was the entrance to the palace of the ancient 
Khans. Onward we rode through the thickening 
gloom, along narrow streets, unrelieved by a sin- 
gle light, or the appearance of a passer-by. Is- 
mael, however, knew the place, and brought us 
to the khan where we were to passthe night. A 
light burned dimly over the entrance. The court 
in the centre was filled with uncouth vehicles 
bullock-wains, camel-carts, and donkey-wagons. 
Around it ran a balcony a few feet from the 
ground, upon which opened all the doors. In the 
lower story were the stalls, where the animals 
were secured. We mused upon the time when, , 
in such a caravanserai as this, a young mother 

‘brought forth her first-born son, and laid him in 

a manger, because there was no room for them in 

theinn.” The pictures in the old Family Bible, 

of the infant Redeemer laid to sleep among the 

“horned cattle,” came back with the freshness 

of childhood, and the low hymn with which a 

gentle mother used to hush my boyish fears for 

the babe’s safety, rose calm and clear above the 

noisy din of the crowded khan. In the centre of 

what might be styled the “ public room,” a com- 

pany of Tartar postillions formed a picturesque 

group. They had built a fire on the clay floor, 

and were preparing their evening meal. 

Next morning we set out to explore the town. 
In places the sides of the valley rose in precip- 
itous cliffs, threatening momentarily to topple 
down. Where they were less steep, their slopes 
resembled an amphitheatre, the flat-roofed dwell- 
ings rising like steps, half visible amid the crown- 
ing foliage. Abundant springs ofthe purest water 
gushed forth at every turn, falling into basins 
where the faithful were performing their ablu- 
tions. Early as it was, as we passed a coffee- | 
house, we saw within groups of sedate Tartars 
coiled upon low divans, luxuriously smoking or 
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TARTAR POSTILLIONS. 


drinking black coffee from the tiniest of cups. 
Passing through the streets occupied by the art- 
isans, we gained some insight into the industrial 
habits of the place. All the operations that with 
us are performed in obscurity are there patent to 
view. The houses and shops are destitute of 
windows, having instead broad shutters which are 
let down during the day, so as to form counters 
for the display of wares and manufactures. Here 
was a baker’s shop, the oven so close to the street 
that by extending your hand from without you 
could feel its heat. Turners sat cross-legged, 
patiently boring long cherry sticks for pipe-stems, 
or fitting the amber mouth-pieces. At a cook- 
shop groups of morning customers were fishing 
out huge bits of meat from the bubbling caldrons, 
and devouring them in the open air. Here a 
black-bearded cook bore a joint in his hands, 
catching the drippings upon a loaf of black bread. 
This he laid down before a customer on the bare 
plank which served for a table within. Still fur- 
ther on we came to the fruit-market, abounding 
in grapes, figs, pomegranates, and fruit to which 
we could not even give a name ; but chief among 
all were the pastecs, the luscious melons from the 
adjoining plains, heaped up like piles of cannon- 
balls in an arsenal. Still beyond, were the tip- 
pling shops, whither the thirsty souls of the town 
resort to drink booza, an abominable astringent 
liquor extracted from millet-seeds, which have 





been steeped in water and fermented. To judge, 
however, from the immense quantities of it stored 
up in the hogsheads which lined the walls of the 
dingy room, this must be the favorite beverage of 
the Tartars. 

Some branches of business appear to be wholly 
in the hands of the Karaite Jews, whose chief 
seat is an ancient fortress perched upon one of 
the most inaccessible crags overlooking the valley, 
whence they descend every morning to the town, 
returning in the evening. Besides the Cossack 
guard at the palace gates, we saw not a sign or 
token of Russian supremacy. The aspect of 
every thing was purely Tartar, just as it might 
have appeared three centuries ago, when the Czar 
trembled in the Kremlin at Moscow at the bare 
mention of the names of the fierce Khans of the 
Crimea. We were assured, I believe with truth, 
that all Russians are forbidden by an Imperial 
ukase from settling in this lovely valley. 

A broad gleam of sunlight lay like a golden bar 
across the gateway of the ancient palace, as we 
entered. Its exterior is unpretending enough, 
affording no indication of the fairy-like beauty in- 
closed within the blank walls. With a refinement 
of taste hardly to have been expected, this palace 
has been restored, precisely as it was in the palmy 
days of its original possessors ; even the claims 
of Eastern hospitality have not been neglected, a 
portion of it being assigned as a resting place for 
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strangers. We entered a grassy court-yard sur- 
rounded by structures of varied architectrue, fes- 
tooned with vines, and shrubbery. The walls 
are covered with inscriptions in strange charac- 
ters; mottoes from the Koran, scroils, hiero- 
glyphics, ciphers, groups of flowers, fanciful 


shrubs vail the tombs of those who, with a purer 
taste, chose that their last sleep should be under 
the open sky. We walked reverently among the 
tombs, while Gottlob, his meerschaum for once 
laid aside, interpreted the inscriptions upon them 
Many of them were conceived in a spirit of touch- 


birds and beasts bursting from arabesque scrolls, | ing beauty. One prince would not have his tomb 


ornament every door. 


Tall trees and beautiful | covered by any roof, because “‘ the heavens are so 


fountains add the living charm given only by | glorious and beautiful that even from my grave | 


verdure and running water. Chief among the 
fountains are two at the entrance, in which the 
graceful invention of the East has exhausted it- 
self. Arabesques, lightly sculptured and painted 
with bright harmonious colors, surround the mar- 
ble basins filled with the brightest water that ever 
sparkled. ‘If there be another fountain like unto 
this” —so runs the inscription—“ let it come forth 
and show itself. Damascus and Bagdad have 
witnessed many things, but so beautiful a fount- 
ain have they not beheld.” This fountain was 
erected by the Khan *‘ Krim Gherai the radiant, 
whose fostering hand hath quenched the thirst of 
the land.” Upon its fellow, its founder still im- 
plores the divine mercy for himself and for the 
sinners of his race. 

Before entering the palace buildings, we visited 
the mausoleum which covers the remains of many 
Khans. The custodian, an aged Moslem, bore a 
torch, by the flaming light of which we could see 
bier-shaped tombs, with high head-stones carved 
at the top into the form of turbans. Around the 


mausoleum spreads the cemetery. Vines and | 





would look up into the sky, the abode of God.” 
Another ordered his tomb to be thickly walled 
and roofed, ‘‘ because”—so runs the inscription 
—‘T am utterly unworthy that the deast ray of 
God’s sun should shine upon me.” Was this 
the utterance of a soul haunted by some inexpi- 
able crime? or was it not rather the miserere of 
a spirit sensitively alive to the lightest fault, and 
overwhelmed by a sense of the perfections of the 
Holy One, in whose immediate presence he was 
about to stand’ Let us hope the latter; and 
that, like another penitent who dared not “ lift 
up his eyes” from the dust, “‘ he went home jus- 
tified.” Another ordered a vine to be planted 
over his head, “ that he, who in life had brought 
forth so little fruit, might be found more fruitful 
in death.” Another had his tomb built close 


under the eaves of the mosque, in order that, as 
the water from the sacred roof fell upon him, * it 
might wash away the foulness of his sins, which 
were as numberless as the drops falling from the 
clouds.” 

The palace is uninhabited, yet every thing is 
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MAUSOLEUM OF THE KHANS. 


as fresh as though its occupants were hourly ex- 
pected. We wandered through interminable suits 
of rooms, connected by winding stairs and narrow 
passages. They are all small, and hardly two 
on a level. The floors are covered with the 
softest carpets; Persian rugs of the richest hues 
overspread the divans; the walls are hung with 
precious tapestry of those gorgeous colors which 
charm the Oriental eye; over the arched door- 
ways are suspended satin curtains. Painted and 
latticed windows fling long bars of many-colored 
light and deep shadow across floor and wall, and 
along the furniture inlaid with gold, silver, and 
pearl. There is none of the magnificence derived 
from amplitude of proportions or massiveness of 
material; the charm consists rather in the ex- 
quisite taste displayed, and the perfection of the 
innumerable details, which realize all that the 
most glowing imagination can picture of the lux- 
urious life of an eastern serai. 

Perhaps the most elegant apartments are the 
ones fitted up by Potemkin for the Imperial Cath- 
arine, when she made the tour of her new do- 
minions. Wherever she was to pass the night 
during this long progress—whether in some miser- 
able village, on the broad steppe, or in the sandy 
desert—she found a pavilion erected for her use 
by the considerate gallantry of her former lover, 
whose invisible presence thus seemed to hover 
around her. Perhaps he wished to recall the old 
love which she had once felt for him, but had 
transferred to younger and fairer men; just as 
when he met her in the famous palace of Taurida 
which she had built for him, he fell on his knees, 
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and bathed her hands with tears. Ifso, his 
hopes were unavailing. He might be her 
trusted counselor, her favorite general ; 
but the flame of lawless love, once extin- 
guished can never be relighted. These 
ts remain just as they were left 

by their imperial occupant more than sixty 
yearsago. Thecarpets and mattings and 
hangings are as brilliant as ever; fresh 
flowers in precious vases still perfume 
the air; gold and silver fishes sport in 
crystal bowls, as they did under the eye 
of the Empress, so long closed in death ; 
the marble bath seems to be awaiting her 
presence. é 
We passed from the city, up the valley 
toward Tchioufout-Galeh—“ The Fort of 

the Jews’”—the chief seat of the small 
dispersed sect of the Karaites. Emerging 

from the throat of the defile in which 
Bagtche Serai stands, we entered a 

- broader valley shaded with majestic oaks 

and beeches. This was the “Valley of 
Jehosaphat,” the cemetery of the Karaites. 

All around were tombstones, lying flat or 
standing at every conceivable angle of in- 
clination ; forthe sanctity of the grave has 

been disturbed by earthquakes. The soli- 

tary fortress, perched high up on the sum- 

mit of a steep rock, is the Zion of these He- 

brew Purists, who adhere to the written 

law, rejecting the idle glosses of the Tal- 

mad, and the manifold traditions of the Rabbins. 
Few inhabit the city of the living, for the sect is 
widely scattered in many lands ; but all, if possible, 
return to have their bones laid with those of their 
fathers in the city of the dead. A long flight of 
steps cut in the solid rock, leads up to the for- 
tress. At the bottom is the well which sup- 
plies it with water. We ascended among a file 
of donkeys laden with water-skins, who climbed 
up without drivers. The place seemed deserted ; 
all the able-bodied men had descended to the 
Tartar town to ply their different trades. A few 
children too young to go out into the world, and 
a few old men returned from their long wander- 
ings, and calmly awaiting the summons which 
should bid them take their rest in the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, were the only human beings we saw. 
The view from the Jewish town is transcendently 
beautiful. The eye wanders over a succession 
of wooded slopes, far up among huge masses of 
beetling crags and conical rocks, while the great 
Tchatir- Dagh—“ Tent-Mountain”—the _loftiest 
summit of the chain of the Crimea, flings its 
steep sides and flat top against the southern sky. 
From Bagtche Serai, after due consultation 
with Gottlob, I resolved to make my meditated 
descent upon Sevastopol. I found that there 
was no obstacle in the way of the city being en- 
tered by the neighboring German colonists, the 
prohibition extending only to foreigners. A fort- 
night’s roughing it among the Tartars had neu- 
tralized all the advantage in respect to wardrobe, 
which I might have once boasted over my Teu- 
tonic friend. A huge meerschaum, with 1 due 
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supply of the rankest tobacco, was easily attain- 
able; and a little practice enabled me to inhale 
the fumes with becoming phlegm. I was sure 
that my German was good enough to escape de- 
tection by any body. Brown’s linguistic acquire- 
ments were more limited ; and ed due consid- 
eration, it was decided that he should not make 
the attempt, but should remain behind at the 
“Garden Palace.” A stout Tartar wagon was 
hired, and Gottlob and myself, threw ourselves 
upon the straw with which it was filled ; the word 
to go ahead was given, and off we set, while the 
shadows of night yet filled the valley. By noon 
we reachefl In*ermann, at the head of the inlet 
upon which Sevastopol is situated. Here com- 
mence the works which supply water to the docks 
of Sevastopol, twelve miles distant. The course 
of a river has been diverted into a new channel 
cut along the face of a hill, through long excava- 
tions and galleries, for the whole distance. I 
had a little leisure to inspect these gigantic works, 
while our horses were baiting. 

In a couple of hours after setting off again, we 
came within view of Sevastopol, with its lofty 
white houses, green-domed churches, and men- 
acing batteries. Stretching far into the land, 
beyond the lines of the streets, we could see long 
lines of masts rising above the intervening hills. 
As we passed the gates I followed Gottlob’s ex- 
ample, and puffed away most vigorously. He 
answered whiff for whiff. The vigor of our fumi- 
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gations convinced the sentinels that we were 
harmless peasants from the German colonies— 
though to make doubly sure, we threw in a few 
words of unmistakable High Dutch. We passed 
without being even challenged, and I felt that I 
had a rightful claim to the title of Sevastopol- 
efsky, or ‘‘ Conqueror of Sevastopol.” Soon we 
were quietly dining at an obscure inn, kept by a 
compatriot of Gottlob’s. The only precaution of 
which I made use during my stay, was to give a 
vigorous whiff or two from the inseparable meer- 
schaum, whenever I supposed that any officer 
might be looking at me, and enter into an ani- 
mated conversation in German with Gottlob. 
Sevastopol is admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses to which it has been applied. An inlet of 
the sea indents the western coast of the Crimea, 
having a mouth so narrow that it is commanded 
by the fortifications on the shore, and a depth of 
water sufficient to float the largest vessels. Four 
bays set in upon the southern shore of the inlet, 
separated by high bare limestone ridges. Upon 
one of these ridges the city is built, the streets 
generally winding around among the sharp and 
jutting rocks. The main street is built half way 
up the slope of the hill, and runs parallel with 
the principal quay. Here are the chief buildings, 
the Admiralty with its enormous portico, a splen- 
| did cathedral, and many large and imposing resi- 
| dences, conspicuous from the multiplicity of 
blinds which form a poor defense against the 
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pervading dust. Attempts at introducing trees 
and plants have proved failures, and the city 
ts a inass of dazzling whiteness which 


almosts bli .s the eye. The streets are kept 
tolerably clean by gangs of military prisoners 
whc ~e constantly engaged in sweeping them ; 
but 1.. spite of this precaution the air is always 
full of a fine penetrating dust which produces 
the most distressing ophthalmia. The soldiers 
employed in-making excavations for the public 
works ‘have suffered dreadfully from this cause. 
Not unfrequently in four-and-twenty hours after 
the first attack, the eye becomes putrid and drops 
out. 

Every thing here reminds you that this is no 
peaceful emporium of commerce. The wharves 
are lined with vessels, but among them is not a 
solitary merchant flag. Ships of war of every 
size open their ports upon you. No picturesque 
sailors, wearing the varied attire of their own 
countries, lounge about the quay. You meet 
only the white uniform of the naval and military 
service. Sentinels stand on guard at every turn, 
presenting arms toward their officers who pass 
and repass continually. Grim batteries frown 
every where; and the only variety of prospect is 
obtained by gazing now into the mouth of a forty- 
two and now into that of a sixty-four pounder. 
By day every thing presents the orderly monot- 
onous aspect of a fortress; and the stillness of 
night is broken only by the tinkling of bells from 
the vesselg in the harbor, and the measured tread 
and frequent challenges of the sentinels pacing 
their continual rounds. Ascending to the sum- 
mit of the city, the eye wanders along the line 
of bare limestone crags which gained for the 
coast the name of Ak- Tiar—the ‘‘ White Rocks,” 
and passes slowly down to the batteries which 
guard the harbor, the enormous three-deckers of 
the Black Sea fleet, and the long rows of con- 
demned hulks, which have been converted into 
magazines and prison ships. The ordinary popu- 
lation of the city, including the military and naval 
force stationed there, is set down at forty or fifty 
thousand ; but at times, when some great review 
is to be held, it is vastly increased. Yet in so 
large a town there is no such thing as a hotel or 
an inn, worthy of the name. A few miserable 
dens in an obscure quarter of the town give 
shelter to the few inhabitants of the surrounding 
country who now and then pass a night here. 

Yet, after all, there is something imposing in 
this great naval station. Its foundation and 
maintenance are a part of that great system of 
policy which aims sooner or later at bringing the 
shores of the Bosphorus within the bounds of the 
Russian Empire. Every thing that can conduce 
to this end is contrived on the largest scale. 
The public works are ably planned, and executed 
without regard to cost. I have already alluded 
«0 the aqueduct by which the water necessary 
for the careening-dock has been conveyed from 
a distance of four leagues. The stone of the 
neighboring cliffs is too soft for the construction 
of the basins and docks ; that which is used has 
all been brought from a distance. The fleet, 








for whose protection alone Sevastopol exists, is 
constructed and maintained at an expense alto- 
gether unparalleled. Not a vessel of it has ever 
bowed to the gales of the ocean; not one of 
them, before the recent massacre at Sinope, has 
ever seen a hostile flag. They are equipped, 
perform a few manceuvres in the narrow sea, and 
then quietly rot in the secure harbor fortified for 
their reception. That fleet bides its time to ap- 
pear in the Golden Horn: Sevastopol is for the 
Black Sea fleet: the Black Sea fleet is for the 
future. 

Although the fleet has encountered no hostile 
vessels, the long rows of hulks tell of a foe still 
more destructive. The ships last only from five 
to ten years, and are then condemned as unsea- 
worthy, while the vessels of other nations last 
for twice that period. Ask any Russian official 
the reason, and he will shake his head mysteri- 
ously, and tell you of a minute worm—the teredo 
navalis—bred from the slimy river that pours into 
the inlet of Sevastopol, which attacks the timbers, 
and reduces them to rotten powder; adding witli 
a sigh, that all attempts to prevent its ravages 
have proved unavailing. Those better instructed, 
shrug their shoulders at the bare mention of the 
worm, wondering how it manages to work its 
way through the copper sheathing. They will 
tell you that the real destroyer is the system of 
corruption which pervades all the official life of 
Russia. Contracts for timber are awarded to the 
men who will bribe highest ; he in turn sub-lets 
to purveyors who bribe him ; and so on until the 
money which should have been expended upon 
seasoned oak, finds its way mainly into the pock- 
ets of venal employés, and the vessels are con- 
structed of unseasoned fir and pine. A final 
bribe given to the inspector insures that this 
miserable substitute is accepted. If we may 
credit the testimony of those who should be 
competent authority, there are not in the whole 
Black Sea fleet a half score of vessels capable of 
sustaining the storms of the Atlantic. 

Now and then, it is true, some unwary func- 
tionary is brought to summary and condign pun- 
ishment. It is a common report through all 
Southern Russia that directly after a recent visit 
of the Emperor to Sevastopol, the soldiers en- 
gaged in sweeping the streets were surprised at 
the appearance of a comrade whom they did 
not recognize, though somehow his features 
seemed not unfamiliar to them. At length the 
rumor began to spread that the new sweeper 
was none other than the Governor of the city, 
who had been degraded from his post to the 
ranks, and condemned to perform the most menial 
offices. What his precise crime was nobody could 
say; though official corruption, being the most 
common, was at once fixed upon as the most 
probable. It is but fair to add, that I could never 
quite satisfy myself whether this story was well- 
founded. The public has so little access to reli- 
able sources of information, that the most absurd 
rumors find easy credence. At all events, the 
fact that nobody seemed to find any improbability 
in the story, shows conclusively the low estimate 
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every where put upon official morality. If it was 
not true, nobody doubted that it might at any mo- 
ment be so. 

After a two day’s stay at Sevastopol, Gottlob 
and myself once more replenished our meer- 
schaums, seated ourselves in our wagon, gave 
the sentinels at the gate a farewell whiff, to con- 
vince them that we were honest Germans, and 
drove back to Bagtche Serai. There we rejoined 
our companion, who was awaiting our return. 
The time we had fixed for our tour had already 
been exceeded ; so putting ourselves under the 
conduct of our guide, we made the best of our 
way back to Yalta, by another route from the one 
by which we had come. We were fortunately, 
just in time to catch the steamer, on board which 
we embarked for Odessa. So ended our trip 
through the Crimea—a brief but pleasant episode 
in a year’s residence in Southern Russia. 


THE HOLY WEEK AT ROME. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

HE Holy Week at Rome! What! unholy rem- 

iniscences of crowding, struggling, conten- 
tion ; of extortion and cheating ; of dirt and dis- 
comfort ; in short, of all the ills attendant upon 
the multiplication of the population of the holy 
city tenfold in proportion to its capacity of ac- 
commodation, does not this solemn church-festi- 
val vividly recall to every traveler, who has un- 
dergone its purgatorial experience, either to view 
its vain show, or to stir anew languid devotion in 
witnessing the significant facts in man’s redemp- 
tion which it is intended to commemorate? Rome, 
during this period, is the focus of Christendom 





religious standard. By its effects on its follow- 
ers it can rightly be judged. To keep within the 
strictest limits of charitable evidence, I shall con- 
fine myself either to papal authorities or cere- 
monies ; for it is solely upon them that it founds 
its high pretensions, and by them exhibits its 
righteousness. 

Bishop England, in a little work published at 
Rome, entitled an ‘‘ Explanation of the Cere- 
monies of the Holy Week,” sets forth the claims 
and objects of the Roman Church at this partic- 
ular festival. We, therefore, can not go amiss 
in briefly quoting from him the doctrines which 
he asserts to be animating principles of the prac- 
tices he advocates. 

“The object,” he says, “of our church-cere- 
mony is not mere idle show; such exhibitions 
would, in religion, be worse than a waste of 
time.” ‘God can never be pleased by any hom- 
age which is not internal and spiritual.” ‘The 
legitimate objects of external rites in religion, 
are the instruction of the mind and amelioration 
of the heart ; their object is the promotion of 
enlightened piety. Whatever does not tend to 
this, is at least useless; probably mischievous. 
The Catholic Church is desirous of having all 
her observances tested by this principle.” By 
this principle, I beg all, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, to test even the few of the manifold ob- 
servances that I shall be able to quote within 
my prescribed limits, and to frankly confess their 
own conclusions as to the degree in which they 
promote “ enlightened piety.” 

The Pope, as we all know, claims to be the 
repr tative of Christ, with spiritual and tem- 





The Protestant hurries up to the Eternal City to 
behold the scaflet lady in all her pomp and cir- 
cumstance, with the charitable object of seeing 
with his own eyes whether her color is not even 
more deeply dyed than it has been represented. 
The Catholic devoutly makes his pilgrimage to 
lay alike his sins and offerings on her altars, and 
with renewed heart and faith to carry back with 
him the blessing and absolution of Christ’s Vicar 
on earth. Both are not unfrequently alike dis- 
appointed. I have known the scorning Protest- 
ant to go away the disciple of infallibility, while 
the simple-hearted Catholic, gradually losing him- 
self among the mazes of doubt and hypocrisy 
which, fungus-like, cluster around the claims of 
papacy, at last acknowledged himself a pagan, 
or worse, an unbeliever in all religion. 

No city, both from its past and present influ- 
ence on the world’s history, preeents more claims 
to interest than Rome. The many who visit it 
are as nothing in comparison with those who de- 
sire and can not. I shall therefore give, for the 
benefit of the latter class, so far as I am able, a 
practical view of its ceremonies and principles 
during that period which it has set apart to com- 
memorate with all its sanctity and splendor, as 
one of peculiar solemnity—embracing the most 
momentous events that ever dawned upon the 
human race—the death and resurrection of our 
Saviour. What papacy thus openly spreads be- 
‘fore the whole world must be considered as its 





poral powers commensurate with a divine au- 
thority. Although our Saviour expressly de- 
clared his kingdom not to be of this world, yet 
his successor, and “ visible head of the Church,” 
is also a “‘ temporal sovereign ;” and, in addition 
to his ecclesiastical state, surrounds himsélf with 
as brilliant a court as can exist, in which females 
are outwardly excluded. In judging, then, of 
these incompatible functions, a charitable distinc- 
tion should be drawn between that which prop- 
erly belongs to the one or the other. Inasmuch, 
however, as the temporal power had its origin in 
his spiritual position, and is intimately blended 
with it in all its phases, it will be difficult to define 
the line of demarkation between his duties as 
high-priest and sovereign. We must therefore 
take him simply as he shows himself to the ado- 
ration of the faithful. 

“ His throne is placed on the Gospel side of 
the altar,” says Bishop England. From per- 
sonal inspection, I can assure the curious reader 
that no imperial robes surpass those of the Holy 
Father, in rich and curious embroidery, gold, 
precious stones, and general value of materials 
and cunning workmanship. Description would 
fail to illustrate the variety and pomp of costume 
of the Roman ecclesiastical courts. Therefore I 
shall present—so far as uncolored cuts can—the 
extent and costliness of this branch of service of 
the successor of Him who exalted poverty in the 
priesthood to the rank of a virtue. 
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PROCESSION 
FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 
ires, 
two and two, in red serge cappas with hoods over the shoulders, etc. 
Proctors of the College, 
two and two, in black stuff cappas with silk hoods. 
Procuratores of religious orders, 
two and two, in the habits of their respective orders. 
Ecclesiastical chamberlains, outside the city, 
two and two, in red. 
Chaplains in ordinary, 
in red cappas with hoods of ermine ; of whom there are 
first mitre bearer, 
second mitre bearer, 
third mitre bearer, 
one bearer of the tiara.—(Cut 8.) 
Private Chaplains, 
two and two, red cappes and hoods of ermine. 
Consistorial Advocates, 
two and two, in black or violet cassocks, and hoods. 
Ecclesiastical Chamberlains, 
private and honorary, two and two, in red cassocks and hoods. 
Choristers of the Chapel, 
two and two, in violet silk cassocks over which are surplices.—(Cut 9.) 
Abbreviators of the Park, 
Clerks of the Chamber, 
in surplices, over rochets, two and two, 
Master of the sacred Palace, 
in his habit of a Dominican friar, 
Auditors of the Rota, 
in surplices, over rochets, two and two, 
Incense bearer. 
Three Acolyths, Cross bearer. Four Acolyths, 
in surplices over rochets in tunic.—(Cut 12.) in surplices over rochets 
carrying large candlesticks with lights Two porters of the red rod. carrying candlesticks with lights 
Greek Subdeacon. Latin Subdeacon, Greek Deacon. 
in tunic. 
Penitentiaries of St. Peter's, 
two and two, in albs and chasubles. 
Mitred Abbots, 
of whom only a few are entitled to a place. 
BISHOPS, ARCHBISHOPS AND PATRIARCHS, 
two and two, the latins wearing copes and mitres, 
the easterns in their proper costumes.—(Cuts 2-8.) 
CARDINAL DEACONS, 
in dalmatics and mitres, each accompanied by his chamberlain carrying his square 
cap, and followed by his train bearer, 
CARDINAL PRIESTS, 
in chasubles and mitres, similarly attended.—(Cut 11.) 
CARDINAL BISHOPS, 
in copes and mitres, similarly attended. 
General staff, and officers of the guard of nobles, 
Grand herald and grand esquire. 
in court dresses. 
Lay chamberlains, 
Conservators of Rome and Prior of the magistrates of Wards 
in vestures ornamented with cloth of gold. 
PRINCE ASSISTANT AT THE THRONE, 
in a splendid court dress.—(Cut 10.) 
GOVERNOR OF ROME, 
in rochet and caj Oe ot - 
Two auditors of the Rota, g 
to serve as train bearers. ps 
Two principal masters of ceremony. | 
CARDINAL DEACON, CARDINAL DEACON, CARDINAL DEACON, 
second assistant at the throne, for the latin gospel and mass first assistant at the throne 
Fan borne by Fan borne by a private 
a private chamberiain. THE POPE—(Cut 13.) , ehamberiain.—(Cut 14.) 
wearing a white cope and 
ae in his chair by twelve supporters—(Cut 15—Pope’s chair ee in livery)—in 
red damask, under a canopy sustained by eight referendaries of the signature, in 
Hs htines surrounded by hi muscle Swies gars, opreenting 
x 
catholic cantons, carry large drawn swords on their shoulders. 
Private annul Dean of the Rota, Private chamberlain 
in rochet and cappa. of sword and cloak.—(Cut 20.) 
MAJORDOMO. AUDITOR OF THE APOSTOLIC CAMERA. TREASURER. 
in Pe i and cappas. 
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2. LATIN BISHOP. 
CARDINAL IN PRIVATE HABIT. 


4. 
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1. THE POPE IN HIS PONTIFICAL ROBES. 
3. CARDINAL IN FULL COSTUME. 
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6. SYRIAN BISHOP. 
8. BEARER OF THE TIARA, 
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5. GREEK BISHOP. 
7. ARMENIAN BISHOP. 














10. SENATOR. 
CROSS-BEARER. 
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9. CHORISTER. 
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CHAMBERLAIN. 


14, PRIVATE 
16. CAPTAIN OF SWISS GUARD 
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13. THE POPE 
15. POPE’S CHAIR-BEARER. 





























18. GUARD OF NOBLES 
20. CHAMBERLAIN OF SWORD AND CLOAK. 
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10. MACE-BEARER. 
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On the cope of bright purple color which the 
Pope wears on Palm Sunday is « silver plate 
riehly gilt, bearing, in beautiful relief, the figure 
of the Almighty. . This was formerly of pure 
gold, surrounded by three knobs of costly ori- 
ental pearls ; but the cupidity of the enemies of 
Pius VI. overcame their fear of sacrilege, and 
they appropriated it to other purposes. Ben- 
yenuto Cellini, who was employed by Clement 
VII. to engrave this plate, says, somewhat blas- 
phemously, though in true artistic spirit, that he 
endeavored to represent the ‘‘ Almighty Father 
in a free and easy position.” 

His Holiness selects the cardinals, seventy in 
number, who form the high senate of the Church 
and: the privy council of the Pope. They in 
turn elect the Pope from their own number. 
Tn costume they are a shade less brilliant 
than the Holy Father, wearing, when in chapel, 
red cassocks with gold tassels, red stockings, 
white ermine tippets, and red skull or square 
caps. On solemn occasions they add red shoes 
and white damask silk mitres, with other changes 
of raiment, telling with great effect in a proces- 
sion, but tedious in description. 

Throughout the whole edifice of the Roman 
hierarchy, costume forms a very important and 
conspicuous part. It is nicely graduated with 
decreasing splendor and diversified cut from the 
pope, cardinals, archbishops, and the inferior 
clergy, who are almost lost amid richly-laced 
petticoats and purple skirts, to the laughable at- 
tire of the sacristans, choristers, and the dirty 
and dolorous robes of the monastic orders. Each 
rank has its mark and number, and it must be 
confessed that no military display ean compete, 
in variety and brilliancy of colors and costliness 
of uniform, with one got up by the church. The 
nomenclature of papal costume is intelligible only 
to those who pass their lives in wearing it. Each 
article has its peculiar uses and degree of sanctity, 

The etiquette of the papal court, whether in 
its spiritual or temporal sense, is no light service. 
To give an idea of the number and variety of of- 
ficers attached to it, I have given a programme of 
the Procession for Easter Sunday as it appears in 
Saint Peter's previous to High Mass and the 
General Benediction and Ex« tion. The 
engravings given of several of these ecclesiastical 
personages and their suites, will bear out the as- 
sertion that no operatic or theatrical spectacle 
can pretend to vie with the papal court when it 
dons its holiday suit. Imagine the surprise of 
St. Peter were he to be present, upon being told 
that that sleepy-looking old gentleman, so buried 
in gold and jewels as scarcely to be discernible, 
and borne under a magnificent eanopy on the 
shoulders of twelve men clothed in the brightest 
scarlet, performing the pantomime of turning 
from one side to another his uplifted thumb and 
two fingers as illustrative of the of the 
Holy Trinity, was his successor! [ 
whether at such a sacrilegious libel the old Adam 
within him would not be more signally displayed 
than it even was in the ; for the zealous 
apostle would ‘east of all forgive humbug. T 












speak only of the effect on my ¢wn mind, con- 
trasted with what I conceive to be the proper dis- 
play of that religion which consists in visiting 
and comforting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction. There are others, as we often see, on 
whom the glitter of a court, or the music and ar- 
ehitecture of a church have greater weight than 
the humility and simplicity of gospel truth. They 
would be loth to confess that the avenue to their 
minds and hearts closed with their eyes and ears ; 
but take away the curiously wrought robes, the 
cunning of the artificer, the genius of the artist, 
the harmonies of music, and the entire combina- 
tion of pomp and venerable tradition by which 
Rome upholds her religion, and how much of 
faith and conviction would be left to them ? 

Beside the officers who figure‘in the above pro- 
cession, there are a legion of others attached to 
the court, which swell its bulk to a degree that 
weighs heavily upon the petty temporal domin- 
ions of the Popes, and is out of all proportion to 
their necessities. There are private gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, and among them a secret 
treasurer, who purveys for the alms and amuse- 
ment of the Pope. So little bodily exercise does 
the Roman etiquette allow to the successors of 
the fisherman, that his present Holiness has been 
ordered by his physician to play at billiards daily, 
to counteract his tendency to obesity. 

There are one hundred and eight officers and val- 
ets, under different titles, attached to the personal 
service ofthe Pope ; amodest number when the ex- 
tent ofhis several palacesisconsidered. No sover- 
eign pays the penalty of greatness more severely 
than the Holy Father. His sanctity dooms him 
perpetually to solitary meals, except on extraor- 
dinary occasions, there being no one on earth 
sufficiently elevated to sit as an equal at table 
with him. This is the rule, but a spiritual Pope 
no doubt finds means occasionally to reconcile his 
social instincts and rank at the same time. Then, 
too, every dish must be previously tasted, for fear 
of poison ; an antiquated custom, which at pres- 
ent no one would conceive to have any founda- 
tion in necessity, His chambers are coldly splen- 
did, Marbles, paintings, mosaics, and gilding 
there are in abundance, but the whole arranged 
with more than the usual chilling aspect of a 
state palace. His private rooms, no doubt, are 
more comfortable; but the whole state and cir- 
cumstance that surround a Pope, so far as the 
public eye can judge, is one which makes him, 
in all the relations of personal freedom and en- 
joyment, a being little to be envied. Each nat- 
ural instinct and generous impulse is so hedged 
in with sacred etiquette or pusillanimous fear as 
to be a torture rather than a pleasure to its pos- 
sessor. A bad Pope can be personally free only 
by being a hypocrite; a good Pope is a martyr to 
a rank which in its daily duties involves a constant 
contradiction of the simplest principles of Chris- 


question | tianity, and is a standing reproach upon common 
sense : 


All access to the Pope is guarded with myste- 
rious care. He has his private chamber-men 
—not maids—private cooks, sweepers, and 
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domestics of all classes. Besides these he has 
his confessor, preacher, chaplains—queer neces- 
sities these for the fountain-head of religion— 
his porters, jesters, poultrymen, and muleteers. 
These all have rank and appointments in the sa- 
cred household, mingling strangely with ‘‘ mon- 
signori” the secretaries of state, and other offi- 
cials. The private chamberlains who wait in 
the ante-chambers are clergymen. In imita- 
tion of imperial courts, we find cup-bearers, mas- 
ters of the wardrobe, grand esquires, a grand 
herald, private chamberlains of the sword and 
cloak, who wear the black-spangled dress, the 
most graceful of all court costumes, and a guard 
of nobles, magnificently uniformed, a section of 
which attends at divine service in the Pope’s 
chapel with drawn swords. 

Each cardinal and high officer has a little court 
of hisown. When the revenues of Christendom 
flowed into the papal treasury, it was not difficult 
to maintain this state and expense; but, now 
that it falls mainly on the Roman Sacristory, it 
becomes a burden which Christian humility might 
consistently seek to lighten. When there exists 
so numerous a corps of servants, whether of the 
household or church, invention must be racked 
to find employment for them; consequently, we 




















THE CORPSE OF THE POPE EXPOSED. 





are not surprised to see that during high church 
ceremonies—for instanee, on Palm Sunday—it 
requires ‘“‘a prince, an auditor of the rota, two 
clerks of the chamber, and two mace-bearers,” 
to present a basin of water to the Pope, in which 
he washes his hands, while a cardinal dean holds 
the towel, a senior cardinal priest hands him the 
incense, which he puts into a censer held by the 
“senior voter of the signature.” Verily, St. Peter 
could have written all his epistles in much less 
time than it would have taken him to learn the ti- 
tles and employments of the household of his suc- 
cesscrs in the nineteenth century! “In the sacred 
functions of the altar, when the Pope assists with- 
out officiating,” says Bishop England, he selects 
the officers from a number of names presented 
by the chapters of each of the three patriarchal 
basilics, selecting “always a nobleman, if his 
other qualifications be equal to those of his asso- 
ciates’—the wisdom of which choice, and its 
consistency with Christianity, all republicans 
can not fail to perceive. 

The mode of electing a Pope is curious. The 
conclave is the assemblage of the cardinals for 
that purpose. They select their own place of 


meeting, in general choosing simply between the 
Vatican or Quirinal palaces. 
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The day after the last day of the funeral cere- 
monies of a deceased Pope, the mass of the Holy 
Ghost is repeated with great solemnity, a Latin 
discourse pronounced, and the procession of car- 
dinals enters the chapel, chanting Veni Creator. 
The bulls concerning the election are read, and 
the cardinal dean harangues them upon the du- 
ties prescribed for the occasion. Each cardinal 
then takes his place in the conclave, that is, re- 
tires to his cell, a small room of about twelve 
feet square, modestly furnished by himself, with 
his arms overthe door. These cells are all alike, 
upon the same floor, and arranged in galleries. 
Chimneys are not permitted, warmth being com- 
municated from the neighboring rooms. To 
make the isolation complete, in winter the win- 
dows are all built up, excepting a single pane. 
In summer the cardinals are permitted to look 
into the garden. 

For the service of each cell there is allowed a 
secretary and one gentleman, who are obliged to 
perform the duties of domestics. But as the 
emoluments are great, consisting of a consider- 
able sum before the conclave, and a distribution 
of ten thousand crowns by the new Pope after 
his election, besides certain advantages for their 
future career, these posts are much sought after 
by the younger ecclesiastics. 

The conclave is allowed also the services of a 
sacristan, two sub-sacristans, a confessor, four 
masters of ceremonies, two physicians, an apoth- 
ecary, three barbers, a mason, a carpenter, and 
twelve valets, whose livery is violet. 





Before the cardinals enter into conclave, should 
any feel not adequate to the discipline about to 
be imposed upon them, they are warned to re- 
tire. Once in conclave, they are placed in soli- 
tary confinement, each in his own cell. Every 
avenue to the palace is strictly guarded by de- 
tachments of soldiers, and each door carefully 
closed. The only communication from without 
is by means of small revolving shelves, or boxes, 
like the “‘ tours” of foundling hospitals, through 
which the meals are passed, and also any official 
communications, but only in the presence, and 
with the authorization of their military guard- 
ians. Vocal intercourse is permitted only at cer- 
tain high apertures in the walls, in Italian, and 
with raised voices, so that the guards can hear 
and understand the conversation. The utmost 
precautions are taken to prevent the inmates of 
adjoining cells from communicating with each 
other. If a cardinal become ill, he is permitted 
to go out, but he can not re-enter his cell during 
the conclave. 

Before the closing of the conclave, a final day is 
permitted to the visits and conferences of the car- 
dinals, in the hall arranged for that purpose. These 
interviews are according to prescribed rules. 

All the expenses of the conclave are borne by 
the Apostolic Chamber. Among these, the meals 
are not the least. As nothing is done in Rome 
without a procession, the dinners of the cardinals 
are served up in the same manner. The order 
is as follows : 

At the head, two footmen with wooden maces. 


DINNER DURING THE CONCLAVE. 
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ELECTION OF PIUS THE SIXTH. 


A valet with the silver. 

The gentlemen in service, two by two, bare- 
headed. 

The chief cook with a napkin on his shoulder. 

Cup-bearers and esquires. 

Two footmen, carrying upon their shoulders a 
huge dish-warmer, containing the meats, &c. 

Then follow the valets, with wine and fruit in 
baskets. : 

Upon arriving at the palace, each cardinal is 
visited in turn by his procession, and the dinner 
deposited. But before this is done, every dish is 
inspected lest some letter or message should be 
concealed within the viands. The bottles and 
glasses are required to be transparent, and the 
vases sufficiently shallow to show their depths. 
With all these precautions, however, diplomatic 
ingenuity at times contrives to convey hidden 
communications. The fruits often speak intelli- 
gibly for themselves. A truffle has served to 
baffle a rival combination, and destroy a choice 
fixed upon for the succeeding day. This species 
of culinary diplomacy was due, as might be ex- 
pected, to an embassador of France. 

There are four modes of electing the Pope: the 
‘: adoration,” the ‘‘ compromise,” the “‘ scrutin,” 
and the “ accessit.” 

The votes are deposited by the cardinals, ac- 
cording to certain prescribed rules, in a chalice 
placed upon an altar, either in the Sistine Chapel 
or one of the same dimensions at the Quirinal. 
They are summoned twice’a day, at six in the 
morning and at the same hour of the evening, to 





deposit their votes. These are carried bv them- | 


selves on golden plates. Each bulletin contain- 
ing the vote is carefully sealed, and stamped with 
some fanciful design, known only to the voter, 
and prepared expressly for his vote. Great care 
is also taken to disguise the handwriting so that 
no external clew to the voter’s choice can be de- 
tected. This act is preceded by an oath te choose 
him whom they believe the most worthy, and is 
accompanied by sacred chants. The officers, de- 
signated by lot to examine the votes, inspect them 
with the most minute attention and precautions, 
for fear of fraud. If a cardinal has obtained two- 
thirds of the votes, they are verified by comparing 
the names of the voters with their chosen devices 
Should two-thirds of the votes be wanting to one 
name, the bulletins are burned, and the voting 
commences anew. The smoke which arises from 
the chimney attached to the chapel at this hour, 
telegraphs to an expectant crowd without the 
failure of the vote. 

Eleetion by “adoration” is when a cardinal, in 
giving his vote, goes toward his candidate, pro- 
claiming him the Head of the Church; and is 
followed by two-thirds of the cardinals imitating 
hisexample. The ‘‘ compromise” is when the un- 
certain suffrages are given to certain members of 
the conclave from which to elect a Pope. The 
“ scrutin” is the secret ballot. The ‘ accessit” 
is the last resource for a choice, but as it is sel- 
dom resorted to, and I do not clearly comprehend 
the process myself, I can not give it to my read- 
ers. During the examination of the votes by 
secret ballot, the cardinals say masses upon the 
six altars .of the chapel. 
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The excessive precautions taken to insure 
purity of choice, betray the extent to which fac- 
tion and corruption must have intruded into these 
elections. In times past the most scandalous 
scenes have preceded and accompanied the in- 
trigues which, despite the severity of the regula- 
tions, find entrance into the holy conclave, 
splitting it into unholy factions. During the 
comparatively recent conclave, which resulted in 
the election of Pius VI., the cardinals even pro- 
ceeded to blows, and their excitement rivaled the 
worst scenes that have ever occurred in any 
democratic congress. 

After his election the Pope selects the name 
by which he wishes to be known. The Masier 
of Ceremonies then clothes him in the papal vest- 
ments, and the cardinals, each in turn, kiss his 
hands and feet, the Pope giving them upon the 
right cheek the kiss of peace. They then chant, 
** Behold the high priest, pleasing to God, and 
found just!” The guns of St. Angelo thunder 
forth a salute, every bell of the city augments the 
joyous clamor, and drums, trumpets, and timbrels, 
amid the acclamations of the people—if the elec- 
tion be a popular one—complete the noisy chorus. 

After a special adoration in the Sistine Chapel, 
the Pope seats himself under a red canopy before 
the grand altar in St. Peter’s, where he receives 
the adoration of the people. This finished, he is 
borne in grand procession to the palace which he 
selects for his residence. In the adoration paid 
to the Pope enlightened Romanists disclaim, and 
with justice no doubt, any act of personal idola- 
try. But while they render the same forms of 





homage to a man which we are taught to believe 
are due only to God, it will be difficult for the 
mass to discriminate the nice distinction they 
would make. Their example, at all events, is so 
much weight in the scale of idolatry, while their 
motives are far beyond the ity of ig 
minds to comprehend. 

During the interval between the death of one 
Pope and the election of another, the papal func- 
tions are administered by an officer called the 
‘«Camerlingue,” or Cardinal President, of the 
Court of Rome. He holds one of the three keys 
of the treasure of the Castle of St. Angelo; the 
dean of the sacred college another, and the Pope 
the third. 

The unity and policy of the papal court is un- 
doubtedly the same in all ages, so far as concerns 
its claims to temporal and spiritual power. Were 
it net counteracted by the spirit of the age, there 
is no reason te believe it would not now assert its 
authority as distinctly and frankly as in the thir- 
teenth century, in the mandate of Nicholas III., 
cited in the ninety-sixth distinction of the canon 
law, viz. : 

“It is evident that the Roman pontiff can not 
be judged of man, because he is Gop !” 

In a bull of Gregory [X., inserted in the De- 
cretals, under the title of ‘‘ Pre-eminence,” we 
read as follows: 

‘God has made two great lights for the firma- 
ment of the universal Church—that is to say, he 
has instituted two dignities: these are the pon- 
tifical authority and the royal power; but that 
which rules in these days, that is to say over 
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things spiritual, is the greater, and that which 
presides over things material the lesser. There- 
fore all should know that there is as much differ- 
ence between pontiffs and kings as between the 
sun and moon. We say that every human creat- 
ure is subjected to the sovereign pontiff, and that 
he can (according to the decretal of Innocent III., 
called the Prebends), in virtue of his full power 
and sovereign authority, dispose of the natural 
and divine right.” 

At this age of the world we may smile at these 
doctrines. But the spirit which conceived them 
still exisis, though the power then enforced has 
departed. The haughty ceremonies that accom- 
panied these assumptions of power are yet in full 
sway, yearly growing in imbecility, as the au- 
thority which alone could make them d 
becomes more remote. That which once carried 
with it terrible meaning has now degenerated into 
pitiful farce. Spectators now gather to Rome 
during holy festivals, not to worship or to ac- 
knowledge the great head of the Christian church, 
but to wonder at the debasing shows proffered, 
and the haughty magnificence displayed by priests 
who found their creed on a gospel of humility and 
love. Should these remarks be construed as un- 
charitable, I can only add that where religion, as 
I intend showing, is metamorphosed designedly 
into a mere spectacle, it must expect to be sub- 
jected to the ordinary laws of criticism. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF PARIS. 


HE war had now become a struggle for the 
dethronement of Napoleon, and for the ef- 
fectual suppression, throughout Europe, of those 
principles of republican equality, to which the 
French Revolution had given birth. There nev- 
er was a government so popular as not to have 
its opposition. In every nation and state allied 
to France there were many royalists, ready eager- 
ly to join the allied armies. In the triumph of 
that cause they hoped to regain their exclusive 
privileges. And in all the old aristocracies there 
were multitudes, of the more intelligent portion 
of the populace, hungering for reform. They 
welcomed, with enthusiasm, the approach of the 
armies of Napoleon. It was the existence of 
this party, in such strength, both in England and 
Ireland, which roused the Tory government of 
Britain, to such tremendous exertions, to crush, 
in the person of the French Emperor, the spirit 
of republican equality. The North British Re- 
view, one of the organs of the Tory party, in the 
following strain, which will certainly amuse 
American readers, comiplains of that equality, 
which Napoleon established in France : 

“Those who have watched the interior work- 
ings of society in France, long and close at hand, 
are inclined to attribute much of that uselessness 
and discontent, which is one of its most striking 
features, and which is the despair both of the 
friends of order and the friends of freedom, to the 


national system of education. Members of va- 
rious grades and classes in the social scale are 
instructed together, in the same schools, in the 
same mode, and on the same subjects, to a de- 
gree of which we have no example here. If the 
peasant, the grocer, or the tailor, can scrape to- 
gether a little money, his son receives his train- 
ing in the same seminary as the son of the pro- 
prietor, whose land he cultivates, whose sugar 
and coffee he supplies, and whose coat he makes. 
The boy, who ought to be a laborer or a petty 
tradesman, sits on the same bench, and learns 
the same lesson, as the boy who is destined for 
the bar, the tribune, or the civil service of the 
state. This system arises out of the passion for 
equality, and fosters it,in turn. The result is, 
that each one naturally learns to despise his own 
destination, and to aspire to that of his more for- 
tunate school-fellow. The grocer’s son can not 
see why he should not become an advocate, a 
journalist, a statesman, as well as the wealthier 
and noble-born lad, who was often below him in 
the class, whom he occasionally thrashed, and 
often helped over the thorny places of his daily 
task.’’* 

The Allies now advanced triumphantly toward 
the Rhine. Napoleon roused all his energies to 
meet the emergence. ‘‘ Though age,” says Bour- 
rienne, ‘‘might have been supposed to have de- 
prived him of some of his activity, yet, in that 
crisis, I beheld him as in his most vigorous 
youth. Again he developed that fervid mind, 
which, as in his early conquests, annihilated 
time and space, and seemed omnipresent in its 
energies.” France, from the Rhine to the Pyre- 
nees, assumed the appearance of a vast arsenal 
The Council of State suggested to Napoleon that 
it might not be wise to announce to the people 
the humiliating truth that the frontiers of France 
were invaded. 

‘“« Wherefore,” replied Napoleon, “should not 
the truth be told? Wellington has entered the 
south; the Russians menace the north; the Aus- 





* It is greatly to Napoleon’s honor, that such men as 
the Duke of Wellington were contending against him. 
It is, in itself, evidence of the righteousness of his 
cause. Probably there can not be found in the world a 
man more resolutely hostile to popular reform than was 
the Duke of Wellington. He was the idol of the aristoc- 
racy. He was hated by the people. They had pelted 
him with mud through the streets of London, and he had 
been compelled to barricade his windows against their 
assaults. Even the soldiers under his command in Spain 
had no affection for his person ; and, notwithstanding all 
the calumnies of the British press, they loved, around 
their camp-fires, to tell stories of the goodness of Napo- 
leon. Many, too, of these soldiers, after the battle of Wa- 
terloo, were sent to Canada. I am informed, by a gentle- 
man of commanding character and intelligence, that when 
a child, he has sat for hours listening to the anecdotes in 
favor of Napoleon which these British soldiers had picked 
up in the camp. Yet, true to military discipline, they 
would stand firmly to their colors in the hour of battle. 
They were proud of the grandeur of the “Iron Duke,” 
but no soldier loved him. We will imitate Napoleon’s 
magnanimity, in not questioning the sincerity of the Duke 
of Wellington’s convictions, that an aristocratic govern. 
ment is best for the people. We simply state the unde- 





niable fact, that his hostility was deadly to all popular 
reform. 
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trians, Prussians, and Bavarians, are on the east. 
Shame! Wellington is in France, and ye have 
not risen, en masse, to drive him back. There 
must be an impulse given. All must march. It 
is for you, counselors, fathers of families, heads 
of the nation, to set the example. People speak 
of peace, when all should echo to the call of 
war.” 

The emigrants, members of the old royalist 
party, whom Napoleon had generously permitted 
to return to France, and to enter again upon 
their estates, basely, in this hour of disaster, 
turned against their benefactor. They organ- 
ized a wide-spread conspiracy, opened communi- 
cations with the Allies, distributed arms among 
their adherents, extolled the Bourbons, and de- 
famed, in every possible way, the good character 
of Napoleon. 

The priests, hoping by the restoration of the 
Bourbons to regain the enormous church posses- 
sions which had been confiscated by the Revolu- 
tion, in large numbers joined the conspirators, 
and endeavored to sting the bosom which had 
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warmed them into life. In many districts their 
influence over the peasantry was almost omni- 
potent. 

The Count of Artois, afterward Charles X., 
hastened to join the army of the Austrians. His 
son, the Duke of Angouléme, who had married 
the unhappy daughter of Louis XVI., whose 
tragic imprisonment with her brother, the Dau- 
phin, in the Temple, has moved the sympathies 
of the world, hastened to the head-quarters of 
the Duke of Wellington. The Count of Pro- 
vence, subsequently Louis XVIIT., was residing 
at Hartwell, England. He was an infirm, un- 
wieldy, gouty old man, of three score years. 
Unable to make any exertions himself, he sat, 
lolling in his chair, while the Allies deluged 
France i blood and flame, to place him on the 
throne. Talleyrand, the wily diplomatist, clear- 
ly discerning the fall of the empire, entered into 
communication with the Allies, to secure the best 
possible terms for himself. He did every thing 
in his power to thwart the exertions of Napoleon, 
and of the nation. In the Council of State, and 
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in the saloons of the capital, he incessantly ad- 
vised submission. 

On the 20th of December Napoleon assembled | 
the Senate. He opened the session in person, 
and thus addressed the members : 


‘« Splendid victories have illustrated the French 
Defections, without a 


armies in this campaign. 
parallel, have rendered those victories unavailing, 
or have turned them against us. France would 
now have been in danger but for the energy and 
the union of the, French. 
circumstances, my first thought has been to sum- 
mon you around me. 
presence and affection of my subjects. 
never been seduced by prosperity. 
will find me superior to its strokes. 


Adversity 
I have oft- 


en given peace to the nations, when they had lost 
With a part of my conquests I | 


every thing. 
have raised up monarchs, who have since aban- 
doned me. I had conceived and executed great 
designs for the happiness of the world. A mon- 


arch and a father, I feel that peace adds to the | 


security of thrones as well as families. No- 
thing, on my part, is an obstacle to the re-estab- 
lishment of peace. You are the natural organs 
of the throne. It is for you to give an example 
of energy, which may dignify our generation in 
the eyes of our posterity. Let them not say of | 
us, ‘They have sacrificed the first interests of | 
our country ; they have submitted to laws, which | 
Engl:nd has sought in vain, during four centu- | 
ries, to impose upon France.’ I am confident 
that, in this crisis, the French will chow them- | 


selves worthy of themselves and of me.’ 

At the same time, Napoleon communicated to 
the Senate and to the Legislative Assembly the 
correspondence which had taken place with the | 
Allies, both before and after the battle of Leipsic. | 
He wished to prove to the nation that he had | 
neglected no honorable exertions to arrest the | 


ealamities of war. A committee was appointed, 
by both bodies, to examine and report upon the 
documents. The report of the Senate was favor- 


able to Napoleon, and yet the influence of that | 


report was to weaken the Emperor's hold on the 
democracy. He had sought to identify himself 
with the ancient order of things. It was the 
policy of his government to conciliate antagonis- 


tic principles, to engraft democratic rights upon | 


monarchical forms. He hoped thus to secure 
popular rights on the one hand, and to abate the 
hostility of monarchical Europe on the other. 


This policy might have been unwise ; but there | 
is every evidence that he sincerely thought it the | 
best which could be adopted, under then existing | 


circumstances. He knew that France would not 
submit again to place her neck under the yoke 
of the old feudal aristocracy. He believed it im- 
possible to maintain republican forms in France, 
with a Jacobin mob at one extremity of society, 
with royalist conspirators at the other extremity, 
and with all Europe in arms against the republic. 

Though the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of France were strongly in favor of the policy 
of Napoleon, yet the Jacobins on the one hand, 
and the sepeliets on the other, a small but busy 


In these momentous | 


My heart has need of the | 
I have | 


| minority, were ever ready to join hands for his 
| overthrow. ThePresident of the senatorial com- 

mission, M. Fontanes, concluded his report re- 

specting the continued assault of the Allies, with 
| the following words : ‘* Against whom is that at- 
tack directed? Against that great man who has 
merited the gratitude of all kings; for he it was, 
| who, in re-establishing the throne of France, ex- 
tinguished the volcano with which they were all 
meénaced.”” The people did not relish this declar- 
ation, that Napoleon had become an advocate of 
the rights of kings. Napoleon had achieved all 
his victories, and attained his supremacy, as the 
recognized advocate of the rights of the people. 
His rejection of Josephine, and his matrimonial 
alliance with the proud house of Hapsburg, also 
operated against him. They had secured {€r his 
cause no monarchical friends, but had wilted the 
enthusiasm of the people. 

France was now disheartened." One army had 
perished upon the snows of Russia ; another upon 
the plains of Saxony. The conscription and tax- 
ation had borne heavily upon all classes. All 
Europe had been combining in an interminable 
series of wars against revolutionary France. It 
seemed impossible any longer to protract the con- 
flict. The majority of the legislative body adopt- 

ed the report of their committee, containing the 
| following sentiments deeply wounding to the 
Emperor : 

‘In order to prevent the coalesced powers 
from accusing France of any wish to maintain a 
| too extensive territory, which they seem to fear, 
| would it not exhibit real greatness to undeceive 
| them by a formal declaration? It is for the gov- 
| ernment to propose the measures which may be 
considered most prompt and safe for repelling the 
enemy, and establishing peace on a solid basis. 
These measures must be effectual, if the French 
people be convinced that their blood will be shed 
| only in defense of their country and of its laws. 
| It appears indispensable, therefore, that his Ma- 
jesty shall be entreated to maintain the full and 
constant execution of the laws, which guarantee 

to the nation the free exercise of its political 
| rights.” 

Napoleon regarded these insinuations as pecu- 
| liarly unfriendly, and ordered the printing of the 
report to be suppressed. He immediately assem- 
bled the Council of State, and thus expressed his 
sentiments on the subject : 

** You are aware, gentlemen, of the dangers to 
which the country is exposed. Without any ob- 
ligation to do so, I thought it right to consult the 
deputies of the legislative body. They have con- 
verted this act of my confidence into a weapon 
against me, that is to say, against the country. 
Instead of assisting me, they obstruct my efforts. 
We should assume an attitude to check the ad- 
vance of the enemy. Their attitude invites him. 
Instead of showing to him a front of brass, they 
unvail to him our wounds. They stun me with 
clamors for peace, while the only means to obtain 
it is to prepare for war. They speak of griev- 
ances. But these are subjects to be discussed in 
| private, and not in the presence of an enemy. 
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Was I inaccessible to them’? Did I ever show 
myself averse to rational argument? It is time 
to come to aconclusion. The legislative body, | 
instead of assisting to save France, has concurred | 
to accelerate her ruin. It has betrayed its duty. 
I fulfill mine. I prorogue the Assembly, and call | 
for fresh elections. Were I sure that this act | 
would bring the people of Paris in a crowd to the 
Tuileries, to murder me this day, I would still do 
my duty. My determination is perfectly legal. 
If every one here will act worthily, F shall yet be | 
invincible, as well before the enemy, as behind | 
the shelter of the law.” 

Notwithstanding this prorogation, a few days | 
after, on the first of January, a deputation from 
the legislative body attended court, to present the | 
congratulations of the season to the Emperor. | 
As they entered the room, Napoleon advanced to | 
meet them. In earnest tones, which were sub- | 
dued by the spirit of seriousness and sadness, he 
thus spoke : 

“Gentlemen of the Chamber of Deputies! you | 
are about to return to your respective depart- | 
ments. I had called you together, with perfect 
reliance upon your concurrence in my endeavors 
to illustrate this period of our history. You 
might have rendered me a signal service, by giv- 
ing me the support of which I stood in need, in- 
stead of attempting to confine me within limits, 
which you would be the first to extend when you 


dissensions. 


| velvet spread over a chair? 


had discovered the fatal effects of your internal 


By what authority do you consider 
yourselves entitled to limit the action of government 
at such a moment as the present. Am I indebted 


| to you for the authority which is invested in mc! 


I hold it from God and the people only. Have 
you forgotten in what manner I ascended the 
throne, which you now attack? There existed, 
at that period, an Assembly like your own. Had 


| I deemed its authority and its choice sufficient 


for my purpose, do you think that I wanted the 
means to obtain its votes. I have never been of 
opinion that a sovereign could be elected in that 
manner. I was desirous, therefore, that the wish, 
so generally expressed, for my being invested 
with the supreme power, should be submitted to 
a national vote, taken from every person in the 
French dominions. By such means only did I 
accept of a throne. Do you imagine that I con- 


| sider the throne as nothing more than a piece of 


The throne consists 
in the unanimous wish of the nation in favor of 
their sovereign. Our position is surrounded with 


difficulties. By adhering to my views, you might 
have been of the greatest assistance to me. 


Nevertheless, I trust that, with the help of God 
and of the army, I shall extricate myself, if I am 
not doomed to be betrayed. Should I fall, to you 
alone will be ascribed the evils which will desolate 
our common country.” 
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‘The Duke of Rovigo, who has recorded the 
above interview, says that the Emperor, on re- 
turning to his cabinet, showed no particular indi- 
cations of displeasure against the legislative body. 
With that wonderful magnanimity which ever 
characterized him, he gave them credit for the 
best intentions. He, however, observed that 
he could not safely allow the existence of this 
state of things behind him, when he was on 
the point of proceeding to join the army, where 
he would find quite enough to engage his atten- 
tion. 

It was the special aim of the Allies, aided by 
their copartners the royalists of France, to create 
a division between Napoleon and the French 
people, and to make the Emperor as odious as 
possible. Abusive pamphlets were circulated 
like autumn leaves all over the Empire. The 
treasury of England and that of ali the Allies 
was at the disposal of any one, who could wage 
effective warfare against the dreaded republican 
Emperor. The invading kings, at the head of 
their locust legions, issued a proclamation, to be 
spread throughout Europe, full of the meanest 
and the most glaring falsehoods. They asserted 
that they were the friends of peace, and Napo- 
leon the advocate for war; that they were strug- 
gling for liberty and human rights, Napoleon for 
tyranny and oppression. They declared that 
they earnestly desired peace, but that the despot 
Napoleon would not sheathe the sword. They 


assured the French people that they waged no 
war against France, but only against the wsurper, 


who, to gratify his own ambition, was deluging 
Europe in blood. The atrocious falsehood was 
believed in England, on the Continent, and in 
America. Its influence still poisons thousands 
of minds. 

Colonel Napier, though an officer in the allied 
army, and marching under the Duke of Welling- 
ton for the invasion of France, with noble candor 
admits, that the Allies in this declaration were 
utterly insincere, that they had no desire for 
peace, and that their only object was to rouse 
the hostility of the people of Europe against Na- 
poleon. He says the negotiations of the Allies, 
with Napoleon, were “a deceit from the begin- 
ning.” ‘ This fact,” he says ‘‘ was placed beyond 
a doubt, by Lord Castlereagh’s simultaneous pro- 
ceedings in London.* 

Napoleon sent Caulaincourt to the head-quar- 
ters of the Allies to make every effort in his pow- 
er to promote peace. They had consented to a 
sort of conference, in order to gain time to bring 
up their reserves. France was exhausted. The 
Allies had slain so many of the French, in these 
iniquitous wars, that the fields of France were 
left untilled, for want of laborers. More than a 
million of men were now on the march to invade 
the almost defenseless Empire. It is utterly 
impossible but that Napoleon must have wished 
for peace. But nobly he resolved that he would 
perish, rather than submit to dishonor. Every 





* For the conclusive proof of this hypocrisy on the part 
of the Allies, see Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. iv. pp. 
327, 328. 





generous heart will throb in sympathy with this 
decision. 

“The Emperor,” says Caulaincourt, “ closed 
his last instructions to me, with the following 
words! I wish for peace. I wish for jt, with- 
out any reservation or after-thought. But Cavu- 
laincourt, I will never accede to dishonorable 
conditions. It is wished that peace shall be 
based on the independence of all nations; be it 
so. This is one of those Utopian dreams of 
which experience will prove the fallacy. My 
policy is more enlightened than that of those 
men who were born kings. Those men have 
never quitted their gilded cages, and have never 
read history except with their tutors. Tell them 
—I impress upon them, with all the authority we 
are entitled to exercise, that peace can be dura- 
ble only inasmuch as it shall be reasonable and 
just to all parties. To demand absurd conces- 
sions, to impose conditions which can not be ac- 
ceded to consistently with the dignity and im- 
portance of France, is to declare a deadly war 
against me. I will never consent to leave France 
less than I found her. Were I to do so, the 
whole nation, en masse, would be entitled to call 
me to account. Go, Caulaincourt. You know 
the difficulties of my position. Heaven grant 
that you may succeed! Do not spare couriers. 
Send me intelligence every hour. You know 
how anxious I shall be. 

«*Qur real enemies,” continues Caulaincourt, 
‘they who had vowed our destruction, were En- 
gland, Austria and Sweden. There was a de- 
termined resolution to exterminate Napoleon, 
and consequently all negotiations proved fruitless 
Every succeeding day gave birth to a new con- 
flict. In proportion as we accepted what was 
offered, new pretensions rose up, and no sooner 
was one difficulty smoothed down, than we had 
to encounter another. I know not how I mus- 
tered sufficient firmness and forbearance, to re- 
main calm amidst so many outrages. I accord- 
ingly wrote to the Emperor, assuring him that 
these conferences, pompously invested with the 
title of a congress, served merely to mask the 
irrevocably fixed determination, not to treat with 
France ; that the time we were thus losing, was 
employed by the Allied powers, in assembling 
their forees, for the purpose of invading us on all 
points at once; that by further temporizing, we 
should unavoidably augment the disadvantages 
of our position.” 

In a private interview with Caulaincourt, as 
reported by the Duke of Rovigo, Napoleon said, 
‘France must preserve her natural limits. All 
the powers of Europe, including England, have 
acknowledged these bases at Frankfort. France, 
reduced to her old limits, would not possess two- 
thirds of the relative power she possessed twenty 
years ago. What she has acquired toward the 
Alps and the Rhine, does not compensate for 
what Russia, Austria and Prussia have acquired, 
by the mere act of the partition of Poland. All 
these powers have aggrandized themselves. To 
pretend to bring France back to her former state, 
would be to lower and to degrade her. Neither 
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the Emperor, nor the republic if it should spring 
out anew from this state of agitation, can ever 


subscribe to such a condition. I have taken my 
determination, which nothing can change. 
I consent to le “e France less powerful than I 
found her? If, therefore, the Allies insist upon 
this reduction of France, the Emperor has only 
one of three choices left : either to fight and con- 
quer ; to die honorably in the struggle ; or, lastly, 
to abdicate, if the nation should not support me. 
The throne has no charms for me. I will never 
attempt to purchase it at the price of dishonor.”’* 
In the midst of these days of disaster, when 
Napoleon’s throne was crumbling beneath him, 
there were exhibited many noble examples of 
disinterestedness and fidelity. The illustrious 
and virtuous Carnot, true to his republican prin- 
ciples, had refused to accept office under the 
Empire. Napoleon had earnestly, but in vain, 
* Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. iv. p. 193. 





Can | 


| sought his aid. Carnot, retiring from the allure- 
| ments of the Imperial court, was buried in seclu- 
| sion and poverty. His pecuniary embarrassments 
at length became so great, that they reached the 
ears of the Emperor. Napoleon, though deem- 

ing Carnot in error, yet highly appreciating the 

universally recognized integrity of the man, im- 
| mediately sent him, with a touching letter, ample 
| funds for the supply of his wants. Years had 
| rolled away; gloom was gathering around the 
| Emperor; foreign armies were crowding upon 
| France ; all who advocated the cause of Napo- 
| leon, were in danger of ruin. In that hour Car- 
| not came to the rescue, and offered himself te 
| Napoleon, for the defense of the country. Napo- 
| leon gratefully accepted the offer, and intrusted 
him with the command of Antwerp, one of the 
| keys of the empire In the defense of this place, 
| Carnot exhibited all those noble traits of charac- 
| ter, which were to be 2xpeeted of such a man. 
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* The offer,”’ said Carnot, in his letter to Napo- 
leon, ‘“‘of an arm sixty years old is, without 
doubt, but little. But I thought that the exam- 
ple of a soldier, whose patriotic sentiments are 
known, might have the effect of rallying to your 


eagles a number of persons, hesitating as to the | 
; 
part which they should take, and who might pos- 


sibly think, that the only way to serve their 
country was to abandon it.” 

In many of the departments of France, the 
populace, uninfluenced by the libels against Na- 
poleon, enthusiastically demanded arms, and en- 
treated that they might be led against the invading 


foe. The leaders of the Jacobin clubs in Paris, | 


offered their services in rousing he frenzy of the 
lower orders, as in the days of the old revolution, 
if Napoleon would receive them inco his alliance, 
surrender to their writers and to vheir orators the 
press and the tribune, and allow ‘hem to sing 
their revolutionary songs in the streei« and in the 
theatres. Napoleon listened serious) to their 


proposition, hesitated for a moment, a.d then | 


resolutely replied : 

“No. I shall find in battle some chance of 
safety, but none with these wild demagogues. 
There can be no connection between them and 
monarchy ; none between furious clubs and a 
regular ministry ; between revolutionary tribu- 
nals and the tribunal of the law. If I must fall, I 
will not bequeath France to the revolution from 
which I rescued her.” 

Gustavus, the deposed‘king of Sweden, who 
had aiways strenuously affirmed that Napoleon 
was the Beast, described in the Apocalypse, now 
strangely offered his services to the Emperor. 
He wished to make himself the rallying point of 
the old royalist party in Sweden. He would thus 
greatly embarrass the movements of the treacher- 
ous Bernadotte, and stand some chance of regain- 
ing his throne. It was a curious case of a legit- 
imate monarch, who had been“deposed by the 
people, applying for aid to Napoleon, in order to 
overthrow the elected monarch, and to restore 
him to his hereditary claims. Notwithstanding 
the strength o! the temptation, Napoleon refused, 
magnanimously 1. fused, to listen to his over- 
tures. 

*T have reflected,” he said, “ that if I received 
him, my dignity would require me to make ex- 
ertions in his favor; and as I no longer rule the 
~,ork’, common minds would not have failed to 
discover, in the interest I might have displayed 
for him, an impotent hatred against Bernadotte. 
Besides, Gustavus had been dethroned by the 
voice of the people, and it was by the voice of 
the people that I had been elevated. In taking 
up his cause I should have been guilty of incon- 
sistency in my conduct, and have acted upon dis- 
cordant principles.” 

The Duke of Wellington, with a hundred and 
forty thousand British, Portuguese, and Spanish 
troops, having driven the French soldiers out of 
Spain, was now overrunning the southern de- 
partments of France. Spain was lost. Napo- 
leon consequently released Ferdinand, and re- 
stored him to his throne. The perfidious wretch 


|manifested no gratitude whatever toward his 
| English deliverers. He promptly entered intoa 
| treaty hostile to England. ‘Thus did the sov- 
| creign,” says Alison, “‘who had regained his 
| liberty and his crown by the profuse shedding of 
English blood, make the first use of his promised 
freedom, to banish from his dominions the allies 
whose swords had liberated him from prison, and 
placed him on the throne.” * Ferdinand,” says 
Colonel Napier, ‘* became once more the King of 
Spain. He had been a rebellious son in the pal- 
| ace, a plotting traitor at Aranjuez, a dastard at 
} Bayonne, an effeminate, superstitious, fawning 
slave at Valencay, and now, after six years of 
captivity, he returned to his own country an un- 
grateful and cruel tyrant. He would have been 
the most odious and contemptible of princes, if 
his favorite brother, Don Carlos, had not exist- 
jed.”’ Such were the results of the English war 
in Spain. A greater curse one nation never in- 
flicted upon another. What is Spain now! 
What would she now have been, had the ener- 
gies of a popular government, under. Joseph 
Bonaparte, been diffused throughout the Penin- 
sula? This king, whom the English drove from 
Spain, was a sincere, enlightened, conscientious 
man, devoted to the public welfare. 

The last days of the month of January had now 
arrived. An army of one million twenty-eight 
thousand men, from the north, the east, and the 
south, were on the march for the overthrow of 
the imperial republic. Such forces the world had 
never before seen. Napoleon, having lost scme 
five hundred thousand men in the Russian cam- 
paign, three hundred thousand on the plains of 
Saxony, two hundred and fifty thousand in the 
Spanish Peninsula, and having nearly a hundred 
thousand besieged in the fortresses of the Elbe 
and the Oder, was unable, with his utmost exer- 
tions, to bring forward more than two hundred 
thousand in the field, to meet the enormous armies 
of the Allies. He could take but seventy thou- 
sand to encounter the multitudinous hosts crowd- 
ing down upon him from the Rhine. 

On Sunday the 24th of January, the Emperor, 
after attending mass, received the dignitarics of 

the’empire in the grand saloon of the Tuileries. 

The Emperor entered the apartment, preceded by 
| the Empress, and leading by the hand his idol- 
| ized son, a child of extraordinary beauty, not yet 
three years of age. Thechildw dressed in the 
| uniform of the National Guara, while luxuriant 
| ringlets of golden hair were clustering over his 
| shoulders. The Emperor was calm, but a deep 
| shade of melancholy overspread his features. The 
| most profound sadness reigned in the assembly. 
In a ceremony, grave and solemn, the Empress 
was invested with the regency, and took the re- 
quisite oath of office. The Emperor then advanc- 
ing with his child into the centre of the circle, in 
tones which thrilled upon every heart, thus ad- 
dressed them :* 








* It is to be regretted that Lamartine can not record the 
most simple fact respecting Napoleon without interweav- 





| dinary struggle he says: “ Seventy thousand troops con- 


ing some hostile comment. In reference to this extraor- 
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“ Gentlemen, I depart to-night to place myself 
at the head of the army. On quitting the capital 
I leave behind, with confidence, my wife and son, 
upon whom so many hopes repose. I shall de- 
part with a mind freed from a weight of disqui- 
etude, when I know that these pledges are under 





stituted the only army with which Napoleon had to 
manceuvre and combat a million of men in the heart of 
France. Victory itself could do nothing for so small a 
number. It could only waste them less rapidly than de- 
feat. Did he depend on impossibilities ; or was he only 
desirous of illustrating his Jast struggle? No one knows 
what was passing in that soul, maddened for so many 
years by illusions. The most likely solution is, that he 
calculated upon some brilliant but passing success, which 
might serve as a pretext for the Emperor of Austria to 
negotiate with him. He never thought a father would 
dishonor his son-in-law, or that kings would dethrone the 
conqueror of the revolution. But at all events, he did not 
doubt that if conquered or deprived of his threne, the em- 
pire would be transmitted to his son.” 





OF THE BOMB. 


your faithful guardianship. To you I confide 
what, next to France, I hold dearest in the world. 
Let there be no political divisions. Endeavors 
will not be wanting to shake your fidelity to your 
duties. I depend on you to repel all such per- 
fidious instigations. Let the respect for property, 
the maintenance of order, and above all the love 
of France, animate every bosom.” As Napoleon 
uttered these words his voice trembled with emo- 
tion, and many of his auditors were affected even 
to tears. At an early hour he withdrew, saying 
to those near him, “ Farewell, gentlemen ; we 
shall perhaps meet again.” 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 25th of 
January, Napoleon, after having burned all his 
private papers, and embraced his wife and his 
son for the last time, left the Tuileries to join 
the army. He never saw either wife or child 
again. 
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The Allies had now crossed the Rhine, and 
were sweeping all opposition before them. They 
issued the atrocious proclamation that every’ 
French peasant who should be taken with arms 
in his hands, endeavoring to defend his country, 
should be shot as a brigand ; and that every vil- 
lage and town, which offered any resistance, 
should be burned to the ground. Even Mr. 
Lockhart exclaims, ‘‘ This assuredly was a fla- 
grant outrage, against the most sacred and in- 
alienable rights of mankind.” 

Napoleon drove rapidly in his carriage, about 
one hundred miles east of Paris, to Vitry and 
St. Dizier. Here, at the head of a few thousand 
soldiers, he encountered the leading Cossacks of 
Blucher’s army. He immediately fell upon them, 
and routed them entirely. Being informed that 
Blucher had a powerful army near Troyes, about 
fifty miles south of Vitry, Napoleon marched all 
the next day, through wild forest roads, and in 
a drenching rain, to surprise the unsuspecting 
and self-confident foe The ground was covered 
with snow, and the wheels of the cannon were 
with the utmost difficulty dragged through the 
deep quagmires. But intense enthusiasm in- 


spired the soldiers of Napoleon, and the inhabit- 
ants of the country through which they passed, 





gave the most affecting demonstrations of their 
gratitude and their love. ‘‘ The humblest cabins,” 
says Lamartine, “‘ gave up their little stores, with 
cordial hospitality, to warm and_ nourish these 
last defenders of the soil of France.” Napoleon, 
in the midst of a column of troops, marched fre- 
quently on foot, occasionally entering a peasant’s 
hut, to examine his maps, or to catch a moment's 
sleep by the fire on the cottage hearth. 

About noon on the 29th, with but twenty 
thousand men, he encountered sixty thousand 
Russians, commanded by Blucher, formidably 
posted in the castle and upon the eminences of 
Brienne. Napoleon gazed fora moment upon these 
familiar scenes. hallowed by the reminiscences 
of childhood, and ordered an immediate assault, 
without allowing his troops a moment to dry 
their soaked garments. Before that day's sun 
went down behind the frozen hills, the snow was 
crimsoned with.the blood of ten thousand of the 
Allies, and Blucher was retreating to effect a 
junction with Schwartzenberg at Bar-sur-Aube, 
some few miles distant. 

As Napoleon was slowly returning to his quar- 
ters, after the action, indulging in melancholy 
thought, a squadron of Russian artillery, hearing 
the footfalls of his feeble escort, made a sudden 


THE COSSACKS REPULSED. 
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charge in the dark. Napoleon was assailed, at 
the same moment, by two dragoons. General 
Corbineau threw himself upon one of the Cos- 
sacks, while General Gourgaud shot down the 
other. The escort, who were but a few steps 
behind, immediately charged, and rescued the 
Emperor. Napoleon had lost in the conflict at 
Brienne five or six thousand men in killed and 
wounded. 

The next day Blucher and Schwartzenberg, 
having effected a junction, marched with a hund- 
red and fifty thousand men, to attack Napoleon 
at Rothierre, nine miles from Brienne. Prince 
Schwartzent>rg sent a confidential officer to 
Blucher, to inquire respecting the plan of attack. 
He abruptly replied, ‘‘ We must march to Paris 
Napoleon has been in all the capitals of Europe. 
We must make him descend from a throne, 
which it would have been well for us all that 
he had never mounted. We shall have no re- 
pose, till we pull him down.” 

The Emperor had with much difficulty assem- 
bled there, forty thousand troops. The French, 
desperately struggling against such fearful odds, 
maintained their position during the day. Asa 
gloomy winter’s night again darkened the scene, 
Napoleon retreated to Troyes, leaving six thou- 
sand of his valiant band, in every hideous form 
of mutilation, upon the frozen ground. Alex- 
ander and Frederic Williain, from one of the 
neighboring heights, witnessed, with unbounded 
exultation, this triumph of their arms. Blucher, 


though a desperate fighter, was in his private 


character one of the most degraded of bacchanals 
and debauchees. ‘‘ The day after the battle,” 
says Sir Archibald Alison, ‘* the sovereigns, em- 
bassadors, and principal generals supped togeth- 
er, and Blucher striking off, in his eagerness, the 
necks of the bottles of champagne with his knife, 
quaffed off copious and repeated libations to the 
toast, drank with enthusiasm by all present, ‘ T'o 
Paris.’” 

Napoleon was now in a state of most painful 
perplexity. His enemies, in bodies vastly out- 
numbering any forces he could raise, were march- 
ing upon Paris, from all directions. A move- 
ment toward the north only opened an unob- 
structed highway to his capital, from the east 
and the south. Tidings of disaster were con- 
tinually reaching his ears. A conference was 
still carried on between Napoleon and the Allies 
in reference to peace. Napoleon wrote to Cau- 
laincourt, to agree to any reasonable terms *‘ which 
would save the capital and avoid a final battle, 
which would swallow up the last forces of the 
kingdom.” 

The Allies, however, had no desire for peace. 
They wished only to create the impression that 
Napoleon was the one who refused to sheathe 
the sword. Consequently they presented only 
such terms as Napoleon could not, without dis- 
honor, accept. On receiving, at this time, one 
of those merciless dispatches, requiring that he 
should surrender all the territory which France 
had acquired since his accession to the throne, 
Napoleon was plunged into an agony of per- 


plexity. Such a concession would dishonor him 
in the eyes of France and of Europe. It would 
leave France weakened and defenseless ;—ex- 
posed not only to insult, but to successful inva- 
sion from the powerful and banded enemies who 
surrounded the republican empire. Napoleon 
shut himself up for hours pondering the terrible 
crisis. Ruin was coming, like an avalanche, 
upon him and upon France. The generals of 
the army urged him to submit to the dire neces- 
sity. With reluctance Napoleon transmitted 
these inexorable conditions of the Allies to his 
privy council at Paris. All but one voted for ac- 
cepting them. His brother Joseph wrote to him : 

‘* Yield to events. Preserve what may yet be 
preserved. Save your life, precious to millions 
of men. Theres is no dishonor in yielding to 
numbers and accepting peace. There would be 
dishonor in abandoning the throne, because you 
would thus abandon a crowd of men who have 
devoted themselves to you. Make peace at any 
price.” 

Thus urged and overwhelmed, Napoleon, at 
last, with extreme anguish, gave Caulaincourt 
permission to sign any treaty which he thought 
necessary to save the capital. His consent was 
given in a singularly characteristic manner. 
Calmly taking from a shelf a volume of the works 
of Montesquieu, he read aloud the following pas- 
sage : 

“7 know nothing more magnanimous, than a 
resolution which a monarch took, who has reigned 
in our times, to bury himself under the ruins of 
his throne, rather than accept conditions unworthy 
of a king. He had a mind too lofty to descend 
lower than his fortunes had sunk him. He knew 
well that courage may strengthen a crown, but 
infamy never.” 

In silence he closed the book. Murat still en- 
treated him to yield to the humiliating conces- 
sions. He represented that nothing could be 
more magnanimous than to sacrifice even his 
glory to the safety of the state, which would fall 
with him. The Emperor, after a moment’s pause, 
replied : 

“Well! be itso. Let Caulaincourt sign what- 
ever is necessary to procure peace. I will bear 
the shame of it, but I will not dictate my own 
disgrace.” 

But to make peace with the republican Em- 
peror was the last thing in the thoughts of these 
banded kings. When they found that Napoleon 
was ready to accede to their cruel terms, they 
immediately abandoned them for other and still 
| more exorbitant demands. Napoleon had con- 
| sented to surrender all the territory which France 

had acquired since his accession to power. 

The Allies now demanded that Napoleon should 
| cut down France to the limits it possessed before 
| the Revolution. The proposition was a gross in- 
| sult. Can we conceive of the United States as 

being so humbled as even to listen to such a sug- 
gestion! Were England to combine the despot- 
isms of Europe in a wat against Republican 
America, and then to offer peace only upon the 
| condition that we would surrender all the territory 
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TIDINGS OF THE CAPITULATION. 


which has been annexed to the United States 
since the Revolution—Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
New Mexico, California—what administration 
would dare to accede to such terms! And yet de- 
mands so atrocious the Allies pronounced moder- 
ate and reasonable. Napoleon nobly resolved to 
perish, rather than yield to such dishonor. 


“ What,” he exclaimed, as he indignantly held | 


up these propositions, ‘‘do they require that I 
should sign such a treaty as this, and that I should 
trample upon the oath I have taken, to detach 
nothing from the soil of the empire. Unheard 


of reverses may force from me a promise to re- | 
nounce my own conquests ; but that I should also | 
abandon the conquests made before me—that as | 
a reward for so many efforts, so much blood, such | 
brilliant victories, I should leave France smaller | 


than I found her! Never! Can I doso without 


deserving to be branded as a traitor and a cow- | 
You are alarmed at the continuance of the | 
But I am fearful of more certain dangers | 
which you do not see. If we renounce the bound- | 
aty of the Rhine, France not only recedes, but | 
France stan‘s in | 
need of peace. But the peace which the Allies | 


ard? 
war. 


Austria and Prussia advance. 


wish to impose on her would ,subject her to 
greater evils than the most sanguinary war. 
What would the French people think of me, if I 
were to sign their humiliation! 
say to the republicans of the Senate, when they 
demanded the barriers of the Rhine? Heaven 
preserve me from such degradation! Dispatch 


What could T| 


|an answer to Caulaincourt, and tell him that I 
| reject the treaty. I would rather incur the risks 
| of the most terrible war.” This spirit his foes 
| have stigmatized as insatiable ambition, and the 
| love of carnage. 

The exultant Allies, now confident of the ruin 
of their victim, urged their armies onward, to 
overwhelm with numbers the diminished bands 
still valiantly defending the independence of 
France. Napoleon, with forty thousand men, 
retreated some sixty miles down the valley of the 
Seine to Nogent. Schwartzenberg, with two 
hundred thousand Austrians, took possession of 
Troyes, about seventy-five miles above Nogent. 
With these resistless numbers he intended to fol- 
low the valley of the river to Paris, driving the 
Emperor before him. 
| Fifty miles north of the river Seine, lies the 
| valley of the Marne. The two streams unite near 
Paris. Blucher, with an army of about seventy 
thousand Russians and Prussians, was rapidly 
marching upon the metropolis, down the banks 
of the Marne, where there was no force to oppose 
him. The situation of Napoleon seemed now 
quite desperate. Wellington, with a vast army, 
| was marching from the south. Bernadotte was 
| leading uncounted legions from the north. Blu- 
| cher and Schwartzenberg, with their several ar- 
mies, were crowding upon Paris from the east. 
And the enormous navy of England had swept 
| French commerce from all seas, and was bom- 

barding every defenseless city of France The 
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councilors of the Emperor were in despair, They 
urged him, from absolute necessity, to accede to 
any terms which the Allies might extort. 

The firmness which Napoleon displayed under 
these trying circumstances, soars into sublimity. 
To their entreaties that he would yield to dis- 
honor, he calmly replied : 

‘““No! no! we must think of other things just 
now. I am on the eve of beating Blucher. He 
is advancing on the road to Paris. I am about 
to set off to attack him. I will beat him to-mor- 
row. I will beat him the day after to-morrow. 
If that movement is attended with the success it 
deserves, the face of affairs will be entirely 
changed. Then we shall see what is to be done.” 

Napoleon had formed one of those extraordi- 
nary plans which so often, during his career, had 
changed apparent ruin into the most triumphant 
success. Leaving ten thousand men at Nogent, 
to retard the advance of the two hundred thou- 
sand Austrians, he hastened, with the remaining 
thirty thousand troops, by forced marches across 
the country, to the valley of the Marne. It was 
his intention to fall suddenly upon the flank of 
Blucher’s self-confident and unsuspecting army. 

The toil of the wintery march, through miry 
roads and through storms of sleet and rain, was 
so exhausting that he had but twenty-five thou- 
sand men to form in line of battle, when he en- 
countered the enemy. It was early in the morn- 


ing of the 10th of February, as the sun rose 
brilliantly over the snow-covered hills, when the 
French soldiers burst upon the Russians, who 


were quietly preparing their breakfasts. The 
victory was most brilliant. Napoleon pierced the 
centre of the multitudinous foe, then turned upon 
one wing, and then upon the other, and proudly 
scattered the fragments of the army before him. 
But he had no reserves, with which to profit by 
this extraordinary victory. His weary troops 
could not pursue the fugitives. 

The next day Blucher, by energetically bring- 
ing forward reinforcements, succeeded in col- 
lecting sixty thousand men, and fell with terrible 
fury upon the little band who were gathered 
around Napoleon. A still more sanguinary bat- 
tle ensued, in which the Emperor was again, and 
still more signally triumphant. These brilliant 
achievements elated the French soldiers beyond 
measure. They felt that nothing could withstand 
the genius of the Emperor, and even Napoleon 
began to hope that fortune would again smile 
upon him. From the field of battle he wrote a 
hurried line to Caulaincourt, who was his pleni- 
potentiary at Chatillon, where the Allies had 
opened their pretended negotiation. “I have 
conquered,” he wrote; “your attitude must be 
the same for peace. But sign nothing without 
my order, because I alone know my position.” 

While Napoleon was thus cutting up the army 
of Blucher upon the Marne, a singular scene was 
transpiring in Troyes. The royalists there, en- 
couraged by Napoleon's apparently hopeless de- 
feat, resolved to make a vigorous movement for 
the restoration of the Bourbons. A deputation, 
consisting of the Marquis de Vidranges and the 





Chevalier de Goualt, accompanied by five or six 
of the inhabitants, with the white cockade of the 
fallen dynasty upon their breasts, treasonably 
called upon the Emperor Alexander, and said : 

“ We entreat your Majesty, in the name of all 
the respectable inhabitants of Troyes, to accept 
with favor the wish which we form, for the re-estab- 
lishment of the royal house of Bourbon on the 
throne of France.” 

But Alexander, apprehensive that the genius 
of Napoleon might still retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes, cautiously replied: ‘“ Gentlemen, I receive 
you with pleasure. I wish well to your cause, 
but I fear your proceedings are rather premature. 
The chances of war are uneertain, and I should 
be grieved to see brave men like you compromised 
or sacrificed. We do not come ourselves to give 
a king to France. We desire to know its wishes, 
and to leave it to declare itself.” 

“ But it will never declare itself,” M. de Gou- 
alt replied, “as long as it is under the knife. 
Never, so long as Bonaparte shall be in authority 
in France, will Europe be tranquil.” 

“ It is for that very reason,” replied Alexander, 
“that the first thing we must think of is to beat 
him—to beat him—to beat him.” 

The royalist deputation retired, encouraged 
with the thought that, from prudential consider- 
ations, their cause was adjourned, but only for a 
few days. At the same time the Marquis of 
Vitrolles, one of the most devoted of the Bourbon 
adherents, arrived at the head-quarters of the 
Allies, with a message from the royalist con- 
spirators in Paris, entreating the monarchs to 
advance as rapidly as possible to the capital. A 
baser act of treachery has seldom been recorded. 
These very men had been rescued from penury 
and exile by the generosity of Napoleon. He 
had pardoned their hostility to republican France ; 
had sheltered them from insult and from injury, 
and, with warm sympathy for their woes, which 
Napoleon neither caused or could have averted, 
had received them under the protection of the 
imperial regime. 

In ten days Napoleon had gained five victories. 
The inundating wave of invasion was still rolling 
steadily on toward Paris. The activity and en- 
ergy of Napoleon surpassed all which mortal man 
had ever attempted before. In a day and night 
march of thirty hours he hurried back to the banks 
of the Seine. The Austrians, now three hundred 
thousand strong, were approaching Fontaine- 
bleau. Sixty miles southeast of Paris, at the 
confluence of the Seine and the Yonne, is situ- 
ated, in a landscape of remarkable beauty, the 
little town of Montereau. 

Here Napoleon, having collected around him 
forty thousand men, presented a bold front, to 
arrest the farther progress of the Allies. An aw- 
ful battle now ensued. Napoleon, in the eager- 
ness of the conflict, as the projectiles from the 
Austrian batteries plowed the ground around him, 
and his artillerymen fell dead at his feet, leaped 
from his horse, and with his own hand directed 
a gun against the masses of the enemy. As the 
balls from the hostile batteries tore through the 
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NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


French ranks, strewing the ground with the 
wounded and the dead, the cannoneers entreated 
the Emperor to retire to a place of safety. Witha 
serene eye he looked around him, upon the storm 
of iron and of lead, and smiling, said: ‘ Courage, 
my friends, the ball which is to kill me is not yet 
cast.”* The bloody combat terminated with the 
night. Napoleon was the undisputed victor. 
The whole allied army, confounded by such 
unexpected disasters, precipitately retreated, and 
began to fear that no numbers could triumph over 
Napoleon. The Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the King of Prussia, bewildered by such un- 
anticipated blows, were at a loss what orders to 


issue. Napoleon, with but forty thousand men, 
pursued the retreating army, one hundred thou- 
sand strong, up the valley of the Seine, till they 
took refuge in the vicinity of Chaumont, about a 
hundred and sixty miles from the field of battle. 

“* My heart is relieved,”’ said Napoleon joyfully, 
as he beheld the flight of the Allies. “TI have 
saved the capital of my empire.” Amazing as 
were these achievements, they only postponed the 
day of ruin. The defeat of one or two hundred 
thousand, from armies numbering a million of 
men, with another army of a million held in re- 
serve, to fill up the gaps caused by the casualties 
of war, could be of but little avail.* 





* In one of the charges which took place at the bridge 
of Montereau, a bomb literally entered the chest of Gen- 
eral Pajoli’s charger, and burst“in the stomach of the 
poor animal ; sending its rider a considerable height into 
the air. General Pajoli fell, dreadfully mangled, but al- 
most miraculously escaped mortal injury. When this 
singular occurrence was mentioned to the Emperor, he 
said to the general, that nothing but the interposition of 
Providence could have preserved his life under such cir- 
cumstances. This anecdote was related to W. H. Ireland, 
Esq., by General Pajoli himself. 





* “ Meantime hostilities were maintained with increased 
vigor over a vast line of operations. How much useless 
glory did our soldiers not gain in these conflicts. But in 
spite of prodigies of valor, the enemy’s masses advanced 
and approximated to a central point, so that this war 
might be compared to the battle of the ravens and the 
eagles on the Alps. The eagle kills them by hundreds. 
Every stroke of his beak is the death of an enemy. But 
still the ravens return to the charge, and press upon the 
eagle, until he is literally overwhelmed by the number of 
his assailants.” —BovuRRIENNE. 
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In the midst of these terrific scenes, Napoleon | of the battle still csntianing, he ordered a dra- 


almost daily corresponded with Josephine, whom | 
he still loved as he loved no one else. On one 
occasion, when the movements of battle brought 
him not far from her residence, he turned aside 
from the army, and sought a hurried interview 
with his most faithful friend. It was their last 
meeting. At the close of the short and melan- 
choly visit, Napoleon took her hand, and gazing 
tenderly upon her, said : 

*« Josephine, I have been as fortunate as was 
ever man upon the face of this earth. But in 
this hour, when a storm is gathering over my 
head, I have aot, in this wide world, any one 
but you upon whom I ean repose.” 

His letters, written amidst all the turmoil of the 
camp, though exceedingly brief, were more con- 
fiding and affectionate than ever, and, no matter 


Josephine immediately arrested his attention, and 
a line from her was torn open with the utmost 
eagerness. His last letter to her was written 
from the vicinity of Brienne, after a desperate 
engagement against overwhelming numbers. It 
was concluded in the following affecting words : 
‘‘ On beholding these scenes, where I had pass- | 


ed my boyhood, and comparing my peaceful con- | stopped to pass the night. 


| 





goon to conduct her to his own quarters, till she 
could be provided with suitable protection. The 
dragoon took the lady, fainting with terror, upon 
his horse behind him, when another ruffian band 
of Cossacks struck him dead from his steed, 
and seized again the unhappy victim. She was 
never heard of more. And yet every heart must 
know her awful doom. Such is war, involving 
in its inevitable career every conceivable crime, 
and every possible combination of misery. 

The Allies, in consternation, held a council of 
war. Great despondency prevailed. ‘“‘ The Grand 
Army,” said the Austrian officers, “has lost 
half its numbers by the sword, disease, and wet 
weather. The country we are now in is ruined. 


| The sources of our supplies are dried up _ All 
| around us the inhabitants are ready to raise the 
in what business he was engaged, a courier from 


standard of insurrection. It has become indis- 


| peasable to secure a retreat to Germany, and 


wait for reinforcements.””’ These views were 
adopted by the majority. The retreat was con- 


| tinued in great confusion, and Count Lichten- 
| stein was dispatched to the head-quarters of Na- 
| poleon, to solicit an armistice. Napoleon received 


| the envoy in the hut of a peasant, where he had 
Prince Lichtenstein, 


dition then with the agitation and terrors which | as he proposed the armistice, presented Napoleon 
I now experience, I several times said in my own | with a private note from the Emperor Francis. 
mind, ‘I have sought to meet death in many con- | | This letter was written in a conciliatory and almost 


flicts. I can no longer fear it. 


To me death | | apologetic spirit ; 


admitting that the plans of the 


would now be a blessing. But I would once Allies had been most effectually frustrated, and 


more see Josephine.’ ” 


| that in the rapidity and force of the strokes which 


There was an incessant battle raging for acir- | had been given, the Emperor of Austria recog- 


cuit of many miles around the metropolis. 


the hospitals were filled with the wounded and | 


the dying. Josephine and her ladies were em- 
ployed at Malmaison in scraping lint, and form- 
ing bandages, for the suffering victims of war. 
At last it became dangerous for Josephine to re- 
main any longer at Malmaison, as bands of bar- 
barian soldiers, with rapine and violence, were 
wandering all over the country. One stormy 
morning, when the rain was falling in floods, she 
took her cxrriage for the more distant retreat of 
Navarre. She had proceeded about thirty miles, 
when some horsemen appeared in the distance, 
rapidly approaching. She heard the cry, ‘‘ The 


fled across the fields. The attendants soon dis- 
covered that they were French hussars, and the 
unhappy Empress was recalled. She again en- 
tered her carriage, and proceeded the rest of the 
way without molestation. 

The scenes of woe which invariably accompany 
the march of brutal armies, no imagination can 
conceive. We will record but one, as illustrative 
of hundreds which might be narrated. In the 
midst of a bloody skirmish, Lord Londonderry 
saw a young and beautiful French lady, the wife 
of a colonel, seized from a caléche by three semi- 
barbarian Russian soldiers, who were hurrying 
into the woods with their frantic and shrieking 
victim. With a small band of soldiers he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing her. The confusion and peril 
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All | nized anew the resplendent genius of his son-in- 


law. Napoleon, aecording to his custom on such 
occasions, entered into a perfectly frank and un- 
reserved conversation with the Prince. He in 
quired of him if the Allies intended the restoration 
of the Bourbons to the throne of France. 

‘“‘Ts it a war against the throne,” said he, 
“which you intend to carry on? The Count 
d’Artois is with the grand army in Switzerland. 
The Duke d’Angouléme is at the head-quarters 
of the Duke of Wellington, from thence address- 
ing proclamations to the southern portions of my 
empire. Can I believe that my father-in-law, 


| the Emperor Francis, is so blind, or so unnatu- 
Cossacks, the Cossacks!” In her terror she leap- | 
ed from her carriage, and, in the drenching rain, | 





ral, as to project the dethronement of his own 
daughter, and the disinheriting of his own grand- 
son!” 

The Prince assured Napoleon that the Allies 
had no such idea; that the residence of the 
Bourbon princes with the allied armies was 
merely on sufferance ; and that the Allies wished 
only for peace, not to destroy the empire. Na- 
poleon acceded to the proposal for an armistice. 
He appointed the city of Lusigny as the place 
for opening the conference. Three of the allied 
generals were deputed as commissioners, one 
each on the part of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
Hostilities, however, were not to be suspended 
till the terms of the armistice were agreed upon. 
On the morning of the 24th Napoleon re-entered 
Troyes, the enemy having abandoned the town 
during the night. The masses of the people 
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crowded around him with warm and heartfelt 
greetings. They thronged the streets through 
which he passed, strove to kiss his hand, and 
even to touch his horse, and with loud acclama- 
tion hailed him as the saviour of his country. Na- 
poleon immediately ordered the arrest of Vi- 
dranges and Goualt. The former had escaped 
and joined the Allies. The latter was arrested, 
tried by a court-martial, and condemned to be 
shot. Napoleon, conscious of the peril he en- 
countered from the royalist conspirators in every 
town, thought that he could not safely pardon 
so infamous an act of treason. The nobleman 
was left to his fate. At eleven o’clock at night 
he was led out to his execution. A large pla- 
card was suspended upon his breast upon which 
were inscribed, in conspicuous letters, the words, 
“Traitor to his country.”” He died firmly, pro- 
testing to the last his devotion to the Bourbons. 
This act of severe but apparently necessary jus- 
tice, Lamartine has stigmatized as a “ selfish 
piece of vengeance.” 

Since the commencement of this brief cam- 
paign, Napoleon had performed the most brilliant 
achievements of his whole military career. It is 
the uncontradicted testimony of history, that feats 
so extraordinary had never before been recorded 
in military annals. The Allies were astounded 
and bewildered. Merely to gain time to bring 
up their enormous reserves they had proposed a 
truce, and now, to form a new plan, with which 
to plunge again upon their valiant foe, they held 
acouncil ofwar. The Kings of Russia and Prus- 
sia, and the Emperor of Austria were present, 
and a strong delegation of determined men from 
the court of St. James. Lord Castlereagh was 
the prominent representative of the British gov- 
ernment. The Allies, while intimating that they 
had not determined upon the dethronement of 
Napoleon, still advanced resolutely to that re- 
sult. 

“Lord Castlereagh,” says Alison, “ in con- 
formity with the declared purpose of British di- 
plomacy, ever since the commencement of the 
war, made no concealment of his opinions either 
in or out of parliament, that the best security for 
the peace of Europe would be found in the res- 
toration of the dispossessed race of princes to 
the French throne; and ‘the ancient race, and 
the ancient territory,’ was often referred to by 
him, in private conversation, as offering the only 
combination which was likely to give lasting re- 
pose to the world.” To mitigate the indignation 
of the world against this atrocious interference 
of the Allies with the rights of the French peo- 
ple to elect their own sovereign, Sir Archibald 
ventures to add, “but it was little his design, 
as it was that of the British cabinet, to advance 
these views as preliminary to any, even the most 
lasting accommodation.” 

When Napoleon was elected to the chair of 
the First Consul, by the almost unanimous suf- 
frages of France, he made overtures to England 
for peace. Lord Grenville returned an answer 
both hostile and grossly insulting, in which he 
said, ‘‘ The best and most natural pledge of the 








abandonment by France of those gigantic schemes 
of ambition by which the very existence of so- 
ciety in the adjoining states has so long been 
menaced, would be the restoration of that line of 
princes which for so many centuries maintained 
the French nation in prosperity at home, and 
consideration and respect abroad. Such an event 
would alone have removed, and will at any time 
remove, all obstacles in the way of negotiation 
or peace. It would confirm to France the un- 
molested enjoyment of its ancient territory ; and 
it would give, to all the other nations of Europe, 
in tranquillity and peace, that security which they 
are now compelled to seek by other means.” 

General Pozzo di Borgo was sent by Alexan- 
der on an embassy to the British government. 
Count d’ Artois, afterward Charles X., urged him 
to induce the Allies openly to avow their inten- 
tions to reinstate the Bourbons. ‘‘ My lord,” 
General Borgo replied, ‘every thing has its 
time. Let us not perplex matters. To sove- 
reigns you should not present complicated ques- 
tions. It is with no small difficulty that they 
have been kept united in the grand object of 
overthrowing Bonaparte. As soon as that is 
done, and the imperial rule destroyed, the ques- 
tion of dynasty will present itself, and then your 
illustrious house will spontaneously occur to the 
thoughts of all.” 

Lord Castlereagh, in a speech in Parliament, 
on the 29th of June, 1814, said: ‘‘ Every pacifi- 
cation would be incomplete, if you did not re- 
establish, on the throne of France, the ancient 
family of the Bourbons. Any peace with the 
man who had placed himself at the head of the 
French nation could have no other final result 
but to give Europe fresh subjects for alarms; it 
could be neither secure nor durable; neverthe- 
less it was impossible to refuse to negotiate with 
him when invested with power, without doing 
violence to the opinion of Europe, and incurring 
the whole responsibility for the continuance of 
the war.” 

These proud despots were indeed committing 
a crime which was doing violence to the sense 
of justice of every unbiased mind. They were 
ashamed to acknowledge their intentions. While 
forcing, by the aid of two million of bayonets, 
upon a nation exhausted by compulsory wars, a 
detested king, they had the boldness to declare 
that they had no intention to interfere with the 
independence of France. When the indignant 
people again drove the Bourbons beyond the 
Rhine, again the invading armies of combined 
despotisms, crushing the sons of France beneath 
their artillery-wheels, conducted the hated dy- 
nasty tothe throne. And England, liberty-loving 
England, was compelled, by her Tory govern- 
ment, to engage in this iniquitous work. Louis 
XVIII., encircled by the sabres of Welling- 
ton’s dragoons, marched defiantly into the Tuil- 
eries. In the accomplishment of this crime Eu- 
rope was, for a quarter of a ceniury, deluged in 
blood, and shrouded in woe. And these conspir- 
ators against popular rights, instead of doing 
justice to the patriotism and the heroism of Na- 
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poleon, who, for twenty years, nobly sustained 
the independence of his country against the in- 
cessant coalitions of the monarchs of Europe, 
have endeavored to consign his name to infamy. 
But the world has changed. The people have 
now a voice in the decisions of history. They 
will reverse—they have already reversed—the ver- 
dict of despotisms. In the warm hearts of the 
people of all lands the memory of Napoleon has 
found a congenial throne. 

The Allies now decided to embarrass Napo- 
leon, by dividing their immense host into two 
armies. Blucher, taking the command of one, 
marched rapidly across the country to the Marne, 
to descend on both sides of that river to Paris. 
The other multitudinous host, under Schwartzen- 
berg, having obtained abundant reinforcements, 
still trembling before the renown of Napoleon, 
were cautiously to descend the valley of the 
Seine. Napoleon, leaving ten thousand men at 
Troyes, to obstruct the march of Schwartzen- 
berg, took thirty thousand troops with him, and 
resolutely pursued Blucher. The Prussians, as- 
tonished at the vigor of the pursuit, and bleeding 
beneath the blows which Napoleon incessantly 
dealt on their rear-guard, retreated precipitately. 
The name of Napoleon was so terrible, that one 
hundred thousand Prussians fled, in dismay, be- 
fore the little band of thirty thousand exhausted 
troops, headed by the Emperor. 

Blucher crossed the Marne, blew up the bridges 
behind him, and escaped, some fifty miles north, 
to the vicinity of Laon. Napoleon reconstructed 
the bridges and followed on. By wonderful skill 
in maneuvring, he had placed Blucher in such 
a position that his destruction was inevitable, 
when suddenly Bernadotte came, with a power- 
ful army, to the aid of his Prussian ally. Na- 
poleon had now but about twenty-five thousand 
men with whom to encounter these two united 
armies, more than one hundred thousand. With 
the energies of despair he fell upon his foes. 
His little army was melted away and consumed 
before the terrific blaze of the hostile batteries. 
The battle was long and sanguinary. Contend- 
ing against such fearful odds courage was of no 
avail. The enemy, however, could do no more 
than hold their ground. Napoleon rallied around 
him his mutilated band, and retired to Rheims. 
The enemy dared not pursue fiim in his despair. 

As soon as Schwartzenberg heard that Napo- 
leon was in pursuit of Blucher, he commenced, 
with two hundred thousand men, his march upon 
Paris, by the valley of the Seine. The Duke of 
Wellington was, at the same time, at Bordeaux, 
with his combined army of English, Portuguese, 
and Spaniards, moving, almost without opposi- 
tion, upon the metropolis of France. The Duke 
of Angouléme was with the English army, call- 
ing upon the royalists to rally beneath the un- 
furled banner of the Bourbons. Another army 
of the Allies had also crossed the Alps from 
Switzerland, and had advanced as far as Lyons. 
Wherever Napoleon looked he saw but the march 
of triumphant armies of invasion. Dispatches 
reached him with difficulty. He was often re- 





duced to conjectures. His generals were dis- 
heartened ; France was in dismay. 

In the midst of these scenes of impending 
peril, Napoleon was urged to request Maria 
Louisa, to interpose with her father, in behalf of 
her husband. “No.” Napoleon promptly re- 
plied, with pride which all will respect, ‘the 
archduchess has seen me at the summit of human 
power. It does not belong to me to tell her now 
that I am descended from it, and still less to beg 
of her to uphold me with her support.” Though 
he could not condescend to implore the aid of 
Maria Louisa, it is very evident that he hoped 
that she would anticipate his wishes, and secretly 
endeavor to disarm the hostility of the Emperor 
Francis. The Empress was with Napoleon when 
he received the intelligence that Austria would 
in all probability join the coalition. He turned 
affectionately toward her, took her hand and said, 
in tones of sadness : 

‘Your father is then about to march anew 
against me. Now I am alone against all! yes 
alone! absolutely alone!” Maria Louisa burst 
into tears, arose, and left the apartment. 

Napoleon now formed the bold resolve to fall 
upon the rear of Schwartzenberg’s army, and cut 
off his communications with Germany and his 
supplies. With astonishing celerity he crossed 
the country again, from the Marne to the Seine, 
and Schwartzenberg, in dismay, heard the thun- 
ders of Napoleon’s artillery in his rear. The 
Austrian army, though two hundred thousand 
strong, dared not advance. They turned and 
fled. Alexander, Francis, and Frederick William, 
mindful of Napoleon’s former achievements, and 
dreading a snare, turned from Paris toward the 
Rhine, and put spurs to their horses. The enor- 
mous masses of the retreating Allies, unexpect- 
edly encountered Napoleon at Arcis upon the 
Aube. A sanguinary battle ensued. ‘“ Napo- 
leon,” says Lamartine, “fought at hazard, with- 
out any other plan and with the resolution to 
conquer or die. He renewed, in this action, the 
miracles of bravery and sang froid of Lodi and 
of Rivoli; and his youngest soldiers blushed at 
the idea of deserting a chief, who hazarded his 
own life with such invincible courage. He was 
repeatedly seen spurring his horse to a gallop 
against the enemy’s cannon, and reappearing, as 
if inaccessible to death, after the smoke had 
evaporated. A live shell having fallen in front 
of one of his young battalions, which recoiled 
and wavered in expectation of an explosion, 
Napoleon, to reassure them, spurred his charger 
toward the instrument of destruction, made him 
smell the burning match, waited unshaken for 
the explosion, and was blown up. Rolling inthe 
dust with his mutilated steed, and rising with- 
out a wound amidst the plaudits of the soldiers, 
he calmly called for another horse, and continued 
to brave the grape-shot, and to fly into the thickest 
of the battle.” 

During the heat of the conflict a division of 
Russian cavalry, six thousand strong, preceded 
by an immense body of Cossacks, with wild 
hurrahs, broke through the feeble lines of the 
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French. The smoke of their guns, and the 
clouds of dust raised by their horses’ hoofs, en- 
veloped them in impenetrable obscurity. Napo- 
leon, from a distance, with his eagle glance, per- 
ceived the approach of this whirlwind of battle. 
Putting spurs to his horse he galloped to the 
spot. He here encountered crowds of soldiers, 
some of them wounded and bleeding, flying in 
dismay. It was a scene of awful tumult. At 
that moment an officer, bareheaded and covered 
with blood, galloped to meet the Emperor, ex- 
claiming : 

“Sire! the Cossacks, supported by an im- 
mense body of cavalry, have broken our ranks, 
and are driving us back.” The Emperor rushed 
into the midst of the fugitives, and, raising him- 
self in his stirrups shouted in a voice that rung 
above the uproar of the battle, ‘‘ Soldiers! rally ! 
Will you fly when lam here? Close your ranks ; 
forward !” 

At that well known and dearly beloved voice, 
the flying troops immediately re-formed. Napo- 
leon placed himself at their head and, sword in 
hand, plunged into the midst of the Cossacks. 
With a shout of Vive ’Empereur ! the men fol- 
lowed him. The Cossacks were driven back 
with enormous slaughter. Thus one thousand 
men, headed by the Emperor, arrested and drove 
back six thousand of their foes. The Emperor 
then tranquilly returned to his post, and con- 
tinued to direct the dreadful storm of war. Dur- 


ing every hour of this conflict, the masses of the 
Allies were accumulating. Night at length dark- 


ened over the dreadful scene, and the feeble bands 
of the French army retired into the town of Arcis. 
The Allies, alarmed by this bold march of Napo- 
leon toward the Rhine, now concentrated their 
innumerable forces on the plains of Chalons. 
Even Blucher and Bernadotte came back to join 
them. , 

Soon after the battle of Arcis, the Austrians 
intercepted a French courier who had, with other 
dispatches, the following private letter from 
Napoleon to Maria Louisa. ‘My love! I have 
been for some days on horseback. On the 20th 
I took Arcis-sur-Aube. The enemy attacked me 
there at eight o’clock in the evening; I beat him 
the same evening; I took two guns and retook 
two. The next day the enemy’s army put itself 
in battle array, to protect the march of its columns 
on Brienne and Bar-sur-Aube ; and I resolved to 
approach the Marne and its environs, in order to 
drive them further from Paris, by approaching 
my own fortified places. This evening I shall be 
at St. Dizier. Farewell, my love! Embrace my 
son!” 

Another council of war was held by the Allies. 
The dread of Napoleon was so great, that many 
argued the necessity of falling back upon the 
Rhine, to prevent Napoleon from entering Ger- 
many, and relieving his garrisons which were 
blockaded there. Others urged the bolder coun- 
sel of marching directly upon Paris. Napoleon 
was now at Areis. The Allies were thirty miles 
north of him at Chalons, on the banks of the 
Marne. On the 25th of March the Allies, united 


in one resistless body, advanced once more to- 
ward Paris, thronging, with their vast array, all 
the roads which follow the valley of the Marne. 
Napoleon was about two hundred miles from 
Paris. He hoped, by doubling his speed, to de- 
scend the valley of the Seine, and to arrive at the 
metropolis almost as soon as the Allies. There 
he had resolved to make his last and desperate 
stand. 

As soon as Napoleon learned that the combined 
army were marching vigorously upon Paris, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I will be in the city before them. 
Nothing but a thunder-bolt can now save us.” 
Orders were immediately given for the army to 
be put in motion. The Emperor passed the 
whole night shut up in his cabinet, perusing hia 
maps. 

‘“‘ This,” says Caulaincourt, “was another crue\ 
jnight. Not a word was uttered. Deep sighs 
| sometimes escaped his oppressed bosom. He 
| seemed as if he had lost his power of breathing. 
| Good heaven! how much he suffered !” 
| His brother Joseph was then in command of 
|the city. Napoleon dispatched courier after 

courier, entreating him, in the most earnest 
| terms, to rouse the populace, to arm the stu- 
| dents, and to hold out until his arrival. He 
| assured him that if he would keep the enemy in 
| check but for two days, at the longest, he would 
| arrive, and would yet compel the Allies to accept 
| reasonable terms. 
‘If the enemy,” said he, ‘‘ advance upon Paris 
in such force as to render all resistance vain, send 
| off, in the direction of the Loire, the Empress- 
Regent, my son, the grand dignitaries, the minis- 
| ters, and the great officers of the crown and of 
| the treasury. Do not quit my son. Recollect 
| that I would rather see him in the Seine than in 
| the hands of the enemies of France. The fate 
| of Astyanax, prisoner of the Greeks, has always 
appeared to me the most unhappy fate recorded 
| in history.” 

Napoleon at Arcis, was four marches further 
distant from Paris than were the Allies at Cha- 
lons. It was a singular spectacle which the two 
armies now presented. The Allies, numbering 
some three hundred thousand, were rushing down 
the valley of the Marne. The war-wasted army 
of Napoleon, now dwindled to thirty thousand 
men, with bleeding feet, and tattered garments, 
and unhealed wounds, were hurrying down the 
parallel valley of the Seine. The miry roads, 
just melting from the frosts of winter, and cut up 
by the ponderous enginery of war, were wretched 
in the extreme. But the soldiers, still adoring 
their Emperor, who marched on foot in their 
midst, sharing their perils and their toils, were 
animated by the indomitable energies of his own 
spirit. 

Throwing aside every thing which retarded 
their speed, they marched nearly fifty miles a 
day. Napoleon, before leaving Arcis, with char- 
acteristic humanity, sent two thousand francs, 
from his private purse, to the Sisters of Charity, 
to aid them in relieving the wants of the sick 
and wounded. At midnight, on the 29th of 
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March, the French army arrived at Troyes. In 
the early dawn of the next morning, Napoleon 
was again upon the march, at the head of his 
guard. Having advanced some fifteen miles, 
his impatience became so insupportable, that he 
threw himself into a light carriage, which chance 
presented, and proceeded rapidly to Sens. The 
night was cold, dark, and dismal, as he entered 
the town. He immediately assembled the mag- 
istrates, and ordered them to have refreshments 
ready for his army, upon its arrival. Then, 
mounting a horse, he galloped, through the long 
hours of a dark night, along the road toward 
Fontainebleau. 

Dreadful was the scene which was then occur- 
ring in Paris. The Allied army had already ap- 
proached within cannon-shot of the city. Mor- 
tier and Marmont made a desperate, but an un- 
availing resistance. At last, with ammunition 
entirely exhausted, and with their ranks almost 
cut to pieces by the awful onslaught, they were 
driven back into the streets of the city. Mar- 
mont, with his sword broken, his hat and clothes 
pierced with balls, his features blackened with 
smoke, disputed, step by step, the advance of the 
enemy into the suburbs. With but eight thou- 
sand infantry and eight hundred cavalry, he held 
at bay, for twelve hours, fifty-five thousand of 
the Allies. In this dreadful conflict the enemy 
lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, fourteen 
thousand men. The Empress, with the chief 
officers of the state, and with the ladies of her 
court, had fled to Blois. Her beautiful child, in- 
heriting the spirit of his noble sire, clung to the 
curtains of his apartment, refusing to leave. 

‘They are betraying my papa, and I will not 
go away,” exclaimed the precocious child, who 
was never destined to see that loved father again. 
“I do not wish to leave the palace. I do not 
wish to go away from it. When papa is absent, 
am I not master here?” Nothing but the ascend- 
ency of his governess, Madame Montesquieu, 
could calm him. And she succeeded only by 
promising faithfully that he should be brought 
back again. His eyes were filled with tears as 
he was taken to the carriage. Maria Louisa was 
calm and resigned ; but pallid with fear, she took 
her departure, as she listened to the deep boom- 
ing of the cannon, which announced the sanguin- 
ary approach of her own father. 

The batteries of the Allies were now planted 
upon Montmartre, and upon other heights which 
commanded the city, and the shells were falling 
thickly in the streets of Paris. Joseph, deeming 
further resistance unavailing, ordered a capitula- 
tion. Mortier, in the midst of a dreadful fire, 
wrote, upon a drum-head, the following lines to 
Schwartzenberg : 

*« Prince, let us save a useless effusion of blood. 
I propose to you a suspension of arms for twen- 
ty-four hours ; during which we will treat in or- 
der to save Paris from the horrors of a siege ; 
otherwise we will defend ourselves, within its 
walls, to the death.”’* 





* “Had Paris held out for two days longer, Napo- 
leon’s army would have entered it, and every one is well 





Marshal Marmont also, who was contending 
against Blucher, sent a similar proposition to the 
Allies. But the fire was so dreadful, and the 
confusion so great, that seven times the officers, 
who attempted, with flags of truce, to pass over 
to the hostile camp, were shot down, with their 
horses, on the plain. During this scene, Mar- 
mont slowly retreated, with one arm severely 
wounded, the hand of the other shattered by a 
bullet, and having had five horses killed under 
him during the action. 

In the gloomy hours of the night, when Napo- 
leon was galloping along the solitary road, the 
allied monarchs were congratulating themselves 
upon their astonishing victory. Napoleon had 
avoided Fontainebleau, lest he should encounter 
there some detachments of the enemy. The 
night was intensely cold; gloomy clouds dark- 
ened the sky, and Napoleon encountered no one 
on the deserted roads who could give him any 
information respecting the capital. Far away in 
the distance the horizon blazed with the bivouac- 
fires of his foes. The clock on the tower of the 
church was tolling the hour of twelve as he en- 
tered the little village of La Cour. Through the 
gloom, in the wide street, he saw groups of dis- 
banded soldiers, marching toward Fontainebleau. 
Riding into the midst of them, he exclaimed with 
astonishment— 

‘‘How is this! why are not these soldiers 
marching to Paris?” 

General Belliard, one of Napoleon’s most de- 
voted friends, from behind a door recognizing the 
voice of the Emperor, immediately came forward 
and said, “ Paris has capitulated. The enemy 
enters to-morrow, two hours after sunrise. These 
troops are the remains of the armies of Marmont 
and Mortier, falling back on Fontainebleau, to join 
the Emperor’s army at Troyes.”’ 

The Emperor seemed stunned by the blow. 
For a moment there was dead silence. The cold 
drops of agony oozed from his brow. Then, with 
rapid step, he walked backward and forward on 
the rugged pavement in front of the hotel, hesi- 
tating, stopping, retracing his steps, bewildered 
by the enormity of his woe. He then, in rapid 
interrogatories, without waiting for any answer, 
as if speaking only to himself, exclaimed, 

‘““Where is my wife’ Where is my son? 
Where is the army? What has become of the 
National Guard of Paris, and of the battle they 
were to have fought, to the last man, under its 
walls? and the Marshals Mortier and Marmont, 
where shall I find them again?” 





acquainted with his skill in the management of affairs. 
Ile would have had no hesitation to have thrown the ar- 
senals open to the people. His presence would have in- 
fluenced the multitude. He would have imparted a salu- 
tary direction to their enthusiasm, and Paris would no 
doubt have imitated the example of Saragossa ; or, to 
speak more correctly, the enemy would not have ventured 
to make any attempt upon it; for, independently of the 
Emperor's being for them a Medusa’s head, it was ascer- 
tained, at a later period, that in the battle which preceded 
the surrender of the capital, they had consumed nearly 
the whole of their ammunition. Tears of blood are ready 
to flow at the bare recollection of these facts.” — Memoirs 
of the Duke of Rovigo, vol. iv. p. 44. 
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After a moment’s pause, he continued, with 
impatient voice and gesture: ‘‘ The night is still 
mine. The enemy only enters at daybreak. My 
carriage! my carriage! Let us go this instant! 
Eet us get before Blucher and Schwartzenberg ! 
Let Belliard follow me with the cavalry! Let 
us fight even in the streets and squares of Paris! 
My presence, my name, the courage of my troops, 
the necessity of following me or of dying, will 
arouse Paris. My army, which is following me, 
will arrive in the midst of the struggle. It will 
take the enemy in rear, while we are fighting 
them in front. Come on! success awaits me 
perhaps in my last reverse !” 

General Belliard then acknowledged to him 
that, by the terms of the capitulation, the army 
of Paris was bound to fall back upon Fontaine- 
bleau. Fora moment Napoleon was again silent, 
and then exclaimed : “‘ To surrender the capital 
to the enemy! What cowards! Joseph ran off 
too! my very brother! And so they have capit- 
ulated! betrayed their brother, their country, their 
sovereign ; degraded France in the eyes of Eu- 
rope! Entered into a capital of eight hundred 
thousand souls without firing a shot! It is too 
dreadful. What has been done with the artillery ’ 
They should have had two hundred pieces, and 
ammunition fora month. And yet they had only 
a battery of six pieces, and an empty magazine, 
on Montmartre. When I am not there, they do 
nothing but heap blunder upon blunder.” 

A group of officers successively arriving, now 
closed sadly around their Emperor. Napoleon 
became more calm, as he interrogated them, one 
by one, and listened to the details of the irrepar- 
able disaster. Then taking Caulaincourt aside, 
he directed him to ride, with the utmost speed, to 
the head-quarters of the Allies. ‘ See,” said he, 
“if I have yet time to interpose in the treaty 
which is signing already perhaps, without me and 
against me. I give you full powers. Do not 
lose an instant. I await you here.” Caulain- 
court mounted his horse and disappeared. Na- 
poleon then, followed by Belliard and Berthier, 
entered the hotel. 

Caulaincourt speedily arrived at the advanced 
posts ofthe enemy. He gave his name, and de- 
manded a passage. The sentinels, however, re- 
fused to allow him to enter the lines. After an 
absence of two hours, Caulaincourt returned to 
the Emperor. They conversed together for a few 
moments, during which Napoleon, though calm, 
seemed plunged into the profoundest grief, and 
Caulaincourt wept bitterly. 

* My dear Caulaincourt,” said Napoleon, “go 
again, and try to see the Emperor Alexander. 
You have full powers from me. I have now no 
hope but in you, Caulaincourt.” A ffectionately 
he extended his hand to his faithful friend. 

Caulaincourt pressed it fervently to his lips, 
and said, “I go, Sire ; dead or alive, I will gain 
entrance into Paris, and will speak to the Em- 
peror Alexander.” 

As, several years after, Caulaincourt was re- 
lating these occurrences, he said, ‘My head is 
burning ; I am feverish ; should I live a hundred 
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years, I can never forget these scenes. They are 
the fixed ideas of my sleepless nights. My re- 
miniscences are frightful. They kill me. The 
repose of the tomb is sweet after such sufferings.” 

It was now past midnight. Caulaincourt 
mounted another horse, and galloped in the deep 
obscurity by another route to Paris. Napoleon 
also mounted his horse, and in silence and in 
sadness took the route to Fontainebleau. A 
group of officers, dejected, exhausted, and woe- 
worn, followed in his train. At four o’clock in 
the morning he arrived at this ancient palace of 
the kings of France. Conscious of his fallen for- 
tunes, he seemed to shrink from every thing which 
could remind him of the grandeurs of royalty. 
Passing by the state apartments which his glory 
had embellished, and to which his renown still 
attracts the footsteps of travelers from all lands, 
he entered, like a private citizen, into a small and 
obscure chamber in one angle of the castle. A 
window opened into a small garden, shaded with 
funereal firs, which resembled the cemeteries of 
his native island. Here he threw himself upon 
a couch, and his noble heart throbbed with the 
pulsations of an almost unearthly agony. But he 
was calm and silent in his woe. The troops 
which had followed him from Troyes, and those 
which had retired from Paris, soon arrived, and 
were cantoned around him. They numbered about 
fifty thousand. Their devotion to the Emperor 
was never more enthusiastic, and they clamored 
loudly to be led against the three hundred thou- 
sand Allies, who were marching proudly into 
Paris. 





THE POOR CHILD’S CRADLE. 

| pred iene is certainly an important period 

of human existence. Important, not only to 
the individual in that juvenile stage, who has his 
long career of three score and ten before him, and 
is forming the shape of his legs, the configuration 
of his features, and, for aught we know, going 
through an analogous process of mental develop- 
ment, but also to his anxious parents, and his 
kindred more or less remote. 

How important a personage is the first-born of 
the family on his first appearance! How his 
coming is heralded, like that of the hero on the 
stage, by flourish of (theirown) trumpets, by nurses 
and doctors! What stores of baby linen and soft 
outer wrapping! What consultation over Chris- 
tian names ; what balancing of choice between the 
plain patronymic and the tempting surname of 
pet hero, presidential candidate, or parson! The 
baby is born, and is at once king of the house- 
hold, Grand Lama of the domestic Thibet. Gen- 
tle must be the footfall about his couch, that his 
slumbers be not rudely broken, pleasant-featured 
the countenance that greets his waking eyes, ten- 
der the touch, gentle the hand and arms that move 
and dandle. Not only are father and mother ab- 
ject slaves themselves of the new comer, but they 
see to it that all others shall be so as well. The 
stranger within their gates must play the courtier 
if he would maintain his occasional right to draw 
his chair to the fireside, and ply knife and fork 
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over the mahogany. He must, forgetful of the 
allegiance sworn under like circumstances the 
evening before, at the square below, vow that the 
red-faced cherub dandled up to his nose is the 
finest baby he ever laid eyes on, handle the pre- 
cious burden thrust into his arms as gently as his 
awkwardness will admit, and restoring ‘‘ Time’s 
noblest offspring’? to awaiting nurse, handle the 
snow-white, ribbon-bordered blanket which forms 
the outer robe of the minute dignitary, with as 
reverential a touch as if it were royal purple. 

In default, however, of doing justice to our 
theme of baby-dom in plain prose, we must have 
recourse to the higher powers of verse, and in 
this call to our aid the lines of no less a master 
than Thomas Hood. He describes the accession 
of the opulent Miss Kilmansegg, distinguished at 
a later period of her history as the possessor of 
a golden leg, which replaced the article of a sim- 
ilar character furnished by nature, but hopelessly 
damaged by an accident. 


“ She wasone of those who, by Fortune’s boon, 
Are born, as they say, with a silver spoon 
In her mouth, not a wooden ladle : 
To speak according to poet’s wont, 
Plutus as sponsor stood at her font, 
And Midas rock’d the cradle. 
“ At her first début she found her head 
On a pillow of down, in a downy bed, 
With a damask canopy over ; 
For although, by the vulgar, popular saw, 
All mothers are said to be ‘in the straw,’ 
Some children are born in clover. 
“ Her very first draught of vital air, 
It was not the common chamelion fare 
Of plebeian lungs and noses. 
No—her earliest sniff 
Of this world, was a whiff 
Of the genuine Otto of Roses! 
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“ Like other babes, at her birth she cried ; 
Which made a sensation far and wide, 
Ay, for twenty miles around her ; 
For though to the ear ‘twas nothing more 
Than an infant's squall, it was really the roar 
Of a fifty-thousand pounder ! 
It shook the next heir 
In his library chair, 
And made him cry, ‘ Confound her” 


“ And how was the precious baby drest * 
In a robe of the East, with lace of the West, 
Like one of Creesus’s issue— 
Her best bibs were made 
Of gold brocade, 
And the others of silver tissue. 
“ And when the baby inclined to nap, 
She was lull’d on a Gros de Naples lap, 
By a nurse in a modish Paris cap, 
Of notions so exalted 
She drank nothing lower than Curacoa, 
Maraschino, or pink Noyau, 
And, on principle, never malted. 
“From a golden boat, with a golden spoon, 
The babe was fed night, morning, and noon , 
And although the tale seems fabulous, 
*Tis said her tops and bottoms were gilt, 
Like the oats in that stable-yard palace built 
For the horse of Heliogabalus. 
“ And when she took to squall and kick— 
For pain will wring and pins will prick 
E’en the wealthiest Nabob's daughter— 
They gave her no vulgar Dalby or gin, 
But a liquor with leaf of gold therein, 
Videlicet—Dantzic Water. 





‘In short, she was born, and bred, and nurst, 
And drest in the best from the very first, 
To please the genteelest censor— 
And then, as soon as strength would aliow, 
Was vaccinated, as babies are now, 
With virus ta’en from the best-bred cow 
Of Lord Althorpe’s—now Earl Spencer.” 
All this, however, presupposes the mouth which 
so soon after its advent into the world roars so 
lustily for food, to have brought in it a silver 
spoon for the furnishing thereof. As, however, 
the per-centage on babies’ mouths of silver spoons 
is a figure so minute as to be a dividend not worth 
declaring, we must turn our attention—and, as in 
duty bound, our chief attention—to the majority. 

We have in this country no foundling hospi- 
tals with revolving baskets, in which a baby may 
be dropped as easily as a letter in the post-office, 
and dispatched on its journey through life with 
equal confidence in the government by the authors 
of the flesh and blood as of the literary production. 
Nor, in truth, do we think we want the basket 
aforesaid. It is too great a temptation to the 
needy and the vicious. Foundlings are, however, 
amply provided for, as they should be, by our city 
charities. But we have nothing to do at present 
with anonymous babies. We have an eye to the 
parent as well as the child. The poor baby (es- 
pecially if the first-born) is as important an indi- 
vidual in the eyes of his parents as your heir to 
thousands. The same “ pride, pomp, and cireum- 
stance” may not attend him, but equal or greater 
sacrifices are made to his welfare. He is hugged 
as closeiy, kissed as heartily, lauded as loudly, 
dandled 2s daintily, wrapped as warmly, as his 
richer contemporary. His mother, however, must 
live, in order for baby to do so likewise, and in 
this getting-a-living process, baby is sadly in the 
way. The Indian squaw gets over the difficulty 
by swathing up the small specimen to a board, 
with a hoop to it, which has the double advantage 
of helping to make his back straight, and enabling 
him to be commodiously disposed of on his moth- 
er’s back or a neighboring tree. 

A French woman on her travels tucks baby up 
nicely in a shallow one-handled basket. This we 
know from personal observation, having once, in 
answer to a polite request from a cherry-cheeked 
Normande, reached down our arm from the ban- 
quette of a French diligence for what we sup- 
posed to be a basket of eggs, and consequently 
drew up with a care still more befitting its actual 
contents of humanity in a more advanced stage 
of race and age. It appeared to answer the pur 
pose, as the infant slept well, and was done up 
in a much more convenient form for handling 
than long clothes and blanket, and was an ar- 
ticle of luggage decidedly preferable, in a qui- 
escent state, to a bandbox. Neither of these 
plans would, we fear, answer for the laboring 
woman. She could not fall to scrubbing a floor 
with baby pick-a-back, and to hang him up with 
her bonnet would not answer. For women who 
work together, as in binderies, large clothing es- 
tablishments, or factories, it would be still worse, 
as the most tender-hearted proprietor, the most 
philoprogenitively organized head, could hardly 
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stand the united chorus of sundry shelves or peg- 
rows tenanted by crying—for under such circum- 
stances it is naturally to be expected that they 
would be crying—babies. 
We occasionally see a fruit-stall keeper with 
a baby in her arms ; but how could the active ap- 
ple-women, who glide about the composing cases 
in printing-offices, manage a baby as well as a 
basket ; or the energetic females who vend oranges 
to travelers leaving our city shores balance a pyr- 
‘amid of globular fruit in one set of digits, and 
clutch a baby commodiously in the other? If 
the mother has to go out, therefore, to earn her 
daily bread, her baby must be left at home. But 
in whose charge! The eldest sister—for we will 
suppose our young friend one of the junior mem- 
bers of the family—should be out at work, the 
next oldest at school, the third is too little to be 
trusted for much supervision. The boys are 
ready enough for the kindly care; but they should 
be at work or at school too, and if they are not, 
are too full of animal spirits, and somewhat too 
clumsy for the office. It is hardly fair, too, to 
tax their good-nature continually, even for the 
welfare of brother or sister. Baby, in place of 
a never-ending source of delight, at due inter- 
vals, may degenerate into a bore. Remember 


Johnny and Moloch in Dickens’s Christmas story, 
and to make sure that you do, we will freshen 
your recollection : 

“ Another little boy was tottering to and fro, 
bent on one side, and considerably affected in his 
knees, by the weight of a large baby, which he 


was supposed, by a fiction that obtains sometimes 
in sanguine families, to be hushing to sleep. But 
oh! the inexhaustible regions of contemplation 
and watchfulness into which this baby’s eyes were 
then only beginning to compose themselves, to 
stare over his unconscious shoulder ! 

“Tt was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose 
insatiate altar the whole existence of this partic- 
ular young brother was offered up a daily sacri- 
fice. Its personality may be said to have con- 
sisted in its never being quiet, in any one place, 
for five consecutive minutes, and never going to 
sleep when required. ‘Tetterby’s baby’ was as 
well known in the neighborhood as the postman 
or pot-boy. It roved from door-step to door-step 
in the arms of little Johnny Tetterby, and lagged 
heavily at the rear of the troops of juveniles who 
followed the tumblers or the monkey, and came 
up, all on one side, a little too late for every thing 
that was attractive, from Monday morning until 
Saturday night. Wherever childhood congre- 
gated to play, there was little Moloch making 
Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny desired 
to stay, little Moloch became fractious, and would 
not remain. Whenever Johnny wanted to go 
out, Moloch was asleep and must be watched. 
Whenever Johnny wanted to stay at home, Mo- 
loch was awake, and must be taken out Yet 
Johnny was verily persuaded that it was a fault- 
less baby, without its peer in the realm of En- 
gland, and was quite content to catch meek 
glimpses of things in general from behind its 
skirts, or over its limp, flapping bonnet, and to go 





staggering about with it like a very little porter 
with a very large parcel, which was not directed 
to any body, and could never be delivered any 
where.” 

There are the other lodgers or the neighbors as 
an occasional resort; but they have their own 
little responsibilities, and will require a recipro- 
cation. It is evident, therefore, that a portion 
of hard-earned wages must be paid to some old 
woman or ‘“ half-grown gal” to look after baby, 
and a proportionate retrenchment made in beef 
and bread, or baby must look out for himself. 
The mother must give a morning kiss, and de- 
part for her work with her head full of the awful 
stories she reads in the papers of little children 
falling out of the window or on to the stove, or 
rolling down stairs, being maimed or killed in a 
hundred ways. 

This poor baby ought to be looked after; but 
how is it tobe done! None of our existing char- 
ities can do it. They will help to bring the child 
into the world, and, if its parents abandon it, take 
care of the bantling. If the parents know their 
duty better, and shun such a crime as they would 
infanticide, they must take care of him. The Dis- 
pensary will vaccinate and drug, if needful; but 
if the child be healthy, he must not look for any 
thing more from the city until he is sufficiently 
advanced for A BC and the Primary school. 
His future course through the Free-school and 
Free Academy to manhood is well provided for ; 
the hospitals will attend to him if he fall sick or 
get run over; and the last scene of all will be 
kindly and decorously cared for like the first. 
These infant years are, therefore, the heel of 
Achilles of the body politic, almost the only 
chance left, as it seems to us, for the ingenuity 
of philanthropy to exercise itself upon. 

The want has been supplied in Paris by insti- 
tutions called Créches (a child’s crib). As, 
thanks to some philanthropic American ladies, 
who have brought home ideas as well as bonnets 
from that great city, an establishment of the kind 
is about to be opened in New York, we have 
thought that an illustrated account of a ‘‘ créche” 
would be acceptable to our readers, and lead to 
the good example of our New York ladies being 
copied elsewhere. 

The object of these establishments is to pro- 
vide a place where mothers going out to day’s 
work may leave their children in the morning 
and come for them in the evening, secure that, 
during the interval, their infants will be fed and 
carefully tended by good nurses. For this they 
are charged a small sum daily, designed as much 
to impress upon the parents the duty of providing 
for their offspring as for the support of the estab- 
lishment. Infants are received at any age up to 
two years. 

The first Parisian créche was that of St. Pierre, 
at Chaillot, situated in a region inhabited by a 
poor population, although in the neighborhood of 
the Champs Elysées. It was founded by the 
curé of the parish and some ladies who had estab- 
lished an infant school with success, and saw that 
this institution was the next step in the same 
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direction. The doors were opened on the four- 
teenth of November, 1844. It was provided 
with twelve cradles and a small cot. This was 
followed by the Créche St. Philippe du Roule, 
opened April 29, 1845, and by numerous others 
in various parts of Paris. 

M. Jules Delbruck, a gentleman of Paris, has 
written a little volume on the subject of the 
Créches. It contains brief reports of the condi- 
tion of these establishments in the year 1848, 
and from these, his own researches on the sub- 
ject, his own ingenuity, and, to some extent, the 
Phalanx of Fourier, he has drawn a picture of 
a model establishment of this character, which, 
with the aid of his illustrations, we shall en- 
deavor to set before our readers. 

We enter from a garden the apartments of the 
Créche Modele, all of which are on the ground- 
floor. We are first introduced to the play-room. 
It is a lofty and well-ventilated hall. In the cen- 
tre is a circular railing, formed of net-work, just 
high enough for an infant to reach when stand- 
ing. Within this, a nurse has a group of children 
playing about her. The net-work keeps them in 
bounds, and does not hurt them if they fall against 
it. Outside the inclosure is a circular rail-road, 
in which a joyful car-load of children are pro- 
pelled by two comrades, a little farther advanced 
in years, visitors from the neighboring infant 
school, one pushing, another pulling. Close to 
the wall, on each side, are two parallel ranges of 
railing similar to that in the centre. They are 
designed to aid the children in learning to walk, 
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by holding on to the rails. If they fall, they 
can easily pick themselves up by taking hold of 
the meshes of the net-work. The wall is hung 
with representations of familiar objects, and on 
each side of the door is a large cage filled with 
singing birds, which the children are feeding. A 
few toys are scattered about the floor, and we see 
in the little garden beyond a few nurses off duty, 
sewing. 

A second apartment is devoted to cribs and din- 
ing-tables. Both are designed for children from 
one to two years of age. The cots are, of course, 
for the use of the infants when tired ; but it is 
found that, with the exception of an hour or so 
after the principal meal, they are little in request, 
the attention and consequent wakefulness of the 
children being secured in the play-room during 
the day, so that their sound sleep, as well as that 
of their weary mothers, is unbroken on their re- 
turn at night. 

The third room is designed for those whose 
age is reckoned only by days and months. Here 
we find a triple row of cradles, not on the obso- 
lete rockers of our infant days, and which were 
so readily stumbled over, but suspended from a 
neat iron frame-work, and so arranged that part 
can be rocked simultaneously, and part separately. 
In the aisles between the cradles are net-work 
railings, as in the play-rooms. A small organ 
occupies one end of the room, whose notes will 
soothe the senses to repose, or gently rouse them 
from their rest. The idea is as old as Montaigne, 
| whose father, he relates in the delightful gossip of 
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THE EATING-ROOM. 


his Essays, took great pains with his education, 
and had him awaked in the morning by strains 
of soft music, merging sleeping into waking as 
gently as Aurora’s blush dispels the shades of 
night. 

The nurses who are seen in these pictures in 
neat cap and apron, are, of course, the all-import- 
ant portions of the establishment. Of little use 
will be its admirable mechanical organization if 
these, its rulers, are not of kindly heart, winning 
smile, gentle, patient, motherly endurance. M. 
Delbruck illustrates the needfulness of this by his 
statistics regarding the créches in actual opera- 
tion. The uniform and admirable rule in each is 
that every infant received must be clean. If the 
mother has neglected the duty, the nurses must 
make vigorous use of the soap and water, sponges 
and towels provided. This sponging process 
furnishes M. Delbruck’s test question. Do the 
children cry when sponged? If they do, he sets 
the fault down as much to the nurse’s hand as to 
the sponge or child ; if they do not, it is a strong 
proof that the nurse is gentle and kind. 

These nurses are all dressed in a simple uniform 
of blue and white, colors which have been gen- 
erally adopted at the existing créches in place of 
the more sombre tints, or of the appalling black 
of the religious orders. Those who are familiar 
with the French bonne, and any one who has ever 
set eyes on her trim figure, set off by an always 
admirably-fitted though plain dress, and the little 
muslin cap which forms her only head-covering 
summer and winter, in-doors and out, running on 





an errand around the corner, or crossing the 
ocean to America, will know that she is a model 
of neatness, and apparently of good nature. Those 
of the créche should be young and have pleasant 
faces, and such it is not difficult to find. 

Blue and white are also the prevailing colors in 
the simple fittings up and decorations of the rooms, 
and of the light and simple bed-draperies. Every 
thing is made as cheerful and simple as possible. 
M. Delbruck has some excellent remarks on the 
religious paintings which, as is the custom in 
Roman Catholic countries in all charitable estab- 
lishments, decorate the créche. The Crucifixion, 
which he finds in some of the existing establish- 
ments, he regards as a more fitting accompani- 
ment to the maturity or the close of life than its 
commencement. Then, the dread import, the 
blessed significance of the Sacrifice can be under- 
stood—the dying man looks upon the dying Sav- 
iour. He would have the infant’s eyes rest on 
the Holy Babe—the Child in his mother’s arms— 
the most beautiful subject within the range of 
Christian art. This may be accompanied by the 
beautiful scene of Our Saviour calling little chil- 
dren unto him. 

This care in the decoration of the rooms is 
carried out in minute but wise detail in all the 
arrangements. In every article of furniture 
rounded are preferred to angular forms, not only 
as more graceful, but as protecting the infant 
from many contusions young flesh is heir to, in 
parlor as well as kitchen or garret, from sharp 
corners. The terminations of the little inclosed 
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walls are semicircular for this reason, and the 
model crib is composed entirely of net-work, at- 
tached to an oval hoop of lightiron. It is chosen 
not only for the superior safety of the heads of 
the little outsiders, but for the comfort of its oc- 
cupant, as its pliant material will allow the use 
of thinner and less heating mattresses. It is a 
matter worth noticing, that the ends of the up- 
rights are decorated with little figures of angels, 
keeping their “watch and ward.” M. Deibruck 
claims the spiral table, which is found in our pic- 
ture of the crib-room, as his own invention. He 
presents it to us again in a somewhat modified, 
and, we think, improved form. 

Is it not a cosy and delightful affair? Who 
would have planned it but a Frenchman, familiar 
with the snug restaurant corners, sociable tables 
d’hote, and comfortable salles 4 manger, of that 
city of good dinners and good digestion—Paris? 
Here we have dinner and digestion combined, 
the promenade encircling the dining-table. This 
happy design was the result of deliberation. M. 
Delbruck found, in his visits to the different 
créches, that the dinner-hour, instead of being, 
as in advanced civilized society, one of enjoy- 
ment, was a scene of discord and confusion. 
Children cried then who cried at no other hour. 
And good reason had they for doing so; as, 
while one was dining, seated on the nurse’s lap, 
and fed by her with a spoon, five were wailing 
their turns. An obvious improvement on this 
state of things was to place the six around the 
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nurse’s knees, and allow the spoon to pass in 
regular and impartial sequence from mouth to 
mouth. But there was a difficulty in the way of 
carrying out this. The children who needed this 
care were those lately weaned, and just learning 
to stand. Though their appetites were strong, 
their legs were weak, and the jar of a rude con- 
cussion of that part of the youthful frame by 
which appeal is usually made to the moral senti- 
ments was calculated to impair good digestion 
and good temper. Besides, who ever heard of 
any one, young or old, except through-by-day- 
light railway travelers—and even they are aban- 
doning the bolting process—eating one’s dinner 
standing! The obvious plan to protect the ex- 
posed portions of the tender infant frame from 
too sudden contact with mother earth, was by the 
compromise measure of a seat. This, and the 
accompanying table—a virtual extension of the 
nurse’s knees—constructed, its inventor sought 
at once to have introduced them into the créches. 

To his and our surprise, he was met by an ob- 
jection, ‘“‘such a thing has never been done,” 
ergo—after a more common mode of logic in the 
Old than the New World—can’t be done. Re- 
peated visits and entreaties are of no avail; but 
the projector, though disgusted at meeting difli- 
culties in so small a matter, persisted, until one 
fine morning he met “excellent Doctor Moy- 
nier,” who pointed to the wind-mills of Mont- 
| martre, with the words, ‘“‘ Here you will find what 
you want; the nurses feed several infants at 
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once, ‘a la becquée,’” which, 
forwant of a better phrase, we 
translate ‘“‘ chicken fashion.” 

M. Delbruck, with com- 
mendable zeal, at once toils 
up the hill of Montmartre, 
and finds there one Madame 
Vandervin, who makes him | 
witness of her mode of pro- 
cedure, which was to gather 
the children about her lap, 
and feed them inturn. Duly 
armed with precedent, our 
projector descends, returns, 
and conquers. 

It is worthy of note, that | 
the little half-moon benches | 
are divided by partitions into | 
stalls. It is, no doubt, use- | 
ful in securing each his due 
space, and avoiding cause of 
quarrel; but it is amusing to 
see the French system of or- 
der applied on so minute a 
scale. This system of stalles 
especially is found in Paris, 
in every place of amusement, 
and in every omnibus, down 
to the little one drawn by four 
goats, which runs, with juven- 
ile passengers, up and down 
the Champs Elysées. 

It must be borne in mind that the institution 
we have described is the model, not the actual 
créche. It is, however, in its main features, 
founded on fact; the garden, the cage of sing- 
ing-birds, the uniform of the nurses, and one or 
two other subordinate, although important mat- 
ters, being all that distinguishes most of the insti- 
tutions in operation from the standard we have 
presented. These could be added, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the garden, at inconsiderable 
expense. 

Charles Lamb, in one of his Essays, gives a 
picture of the children of the poor, drawn in dark- 
er colors than it seems to us needful to use in 
treating the same topic here. Among the ex- 
tremely destitute, however, of our large cities, the 
sketch may, we fear, be often realized. 

“* Poor people,’ said a sensible old nurse to us 
once, ‘do not bring up their children; they drag 
them up.’ The little careless darling of the 
wealthier nursery, in their hovel is transformed 
betimes into a premature reflecting person. No 
one has time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth 
while to coax it, to soothe it, to toss it up and 
down, to humor it. There is none to kiss away 
its tears. If it cries, it can only be beaten. It 
has been prettily said that ‘a babe is fed with 
milk and praise.’ But the aliment of this poor 
babe was thin, unnourishing—the return to its 
little baby tricks, and efforts to cngage attention, 
bitter, ceaseless objurgation. It never had a toy, 
or knew what a coral meant. It grew up with- 
out the lullaby of nurses ; it was a stranger to the 
patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attractive 
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novelty, the costlier plaything, or the cheaper off- 
hand contrivance to divert the child, the prattled 
nonsense (best sense to it), the wise imperti- 
nences, the wholesome lies, the apt story inter- 
posed, that puts a stop to present sufferings, and 
awakens the passions of young wonder. It was 
never sung to ; no one ever told to it a tale of the 
nursery. It was dragged up, to live or die as it 
happened. It had no young dreams—it broke at 
once into the iron realities of life. A child ex- 
ists not for the very poor as any object of dalli- 
ance; it is only another mouth to be fed, a pair 
of little hands to be betimes inured to labor. It 
is the rival, till it can be the co-operator, for food 
with the parent. It is never his mirth, his diver- 
sion, his solace: it never makes him young again, 
with recalling his young times. The children of 
the very poor have no young times.” 

How happy a contrast does the créche present 
to this sad, though exquisitely touched picture! 
There, as the statistics of these institutions prove, 
the child is happy and contented. It has its cheap 
little toys, and better amusement in play-fellows 
of its own age. If it cries, its wants are relieved, 
its troubles soothed ; if it is tired, it is gently sung 
and swung to sleep. Its mother may come to 
nurse it, or if she do not, others will supply the 
kindly office of providing nourishment. Its 
chances of life are as good, the statistics show, 
as those of children brought up at home in afflu- 
ence, and it is probably quite as happy. The pa- 
rental tie is not weakened, for it is only at the 
hours when it can not be supplied that the créche 
proffers its aid. 
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THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
IS SENTIMENTAL BUT SHORT. 

yee wishing to disparage the youth of 

other nations, I think a well-bred English 
lad has this advantage over them, that his bearing 
is commonly more modest than theirs. He does 
not assume the tailcoat and the manners of man- 
hood too early: he holds his tongue, and listens 
to his elders: his mind blushes as well as his 
cheeks: he does not know how to make bows 
and pay compliments like the young Frenchman ; 
nor to contradict his seniors as I am informed 
American striplings do. Boys who learn nothing 


else at our public schools, learn at least good 


manners, or what we consider to be such—and, 
with regard to the person at present under con- 
sideration, it is certain that all his acquaintances, 
excepting perhaps his dear cousin Barnes New- 
come, agreed in considering him as a very frank, 
manly fmodest, and agreeable young fellow. My 
friend Warrington found a grim pleasure in his 
company ; and his bright face, droll humor, and 
kindly laughter, were always welcome in our 
chambers. Honest Fred Bayham was charmed 
to be in his society; and used pathetically to 
aver that he himself might have been such a 
youth, had he been blest with a kind father to 
watch, and good friends to guide, his early career. 
In fact, Fred was by far the most didactic of 
Clive’s bachelor acquaintances, pursued the young 
man with endless advice and sermons, and held 
himself up as a warning to Clive, and a touching 
example of the evil consequences of early idle- 
ness and dissipation. Gentlemen of much higher 
rank in the world took a fancy to the lad. Cap- 
tain Jack Belsize, introduced him to his own 
mess, as also to the Guard dinner at St. James’s ; 
and my Lord Kew invited him to Kewbury, his 


Lordship’s house in Oxfordshire, where Clive | 
enjoyed hunting, shooting, and plenty of good | 
company. Mrs. Newcome.groaned in spirit when | 


she heard of these proceedings ; and feared, feared 

very much that that unfortunate young man was 

going to ruin; and Barnes Newcome amiably 

disseminated reports among his family that the 

lad was plunged in all sorts of debaucheries : that 
* Continued from the May Number. 








he was tipsy every night: that he was engaged, 
in his sober moments, with dice, the turf, or worse 
amusements : and that his head was so turned 
by living with Kew and Belsize, that the little 
rascal’s pride and arrogance were perfeotly insuf- 
ferable. Ethel would indignantly deny these 
charges; then perhaps credit a few of them; and 
she looked at Clive with melancholy eyes when 
he came to visit his aunt; and I hope prayed that 
Heaven might mend his wicked ways. The truth 
is, the young fellow enjoyed life, as one of his 
age and spirit might be expected to do; but he 
did very little harm, and meant less; and was 
Quite unconscious of the reputation which his 
kind friends were making for him. 

There had been a long-standing promise that 
Clive and his father were to go to Newéome at 
Christmas : and I dare say Ethel proposed to re- 
form the young prodigal, if prodigal he was, for 
she busied herself delightedly in preparing the 
apartments which they were to inhabit during 
their stay—speculated upon it in a hundred pleas- 
ant ways, putting off her visit to this pleasant 
neighbor, or that pretty scene in the vicinage, 
until her uncle should come and they should be 
enabled to enjoy the excursion together. And 
before the arrival of her relatives, Ethel, with one 
of her young brothers, went to see Mrs. Mason ; 
and introduced herself as Colonel Newcome’s 
niece ; and came back charmed with the old lady, 
and eager once more in defense of Clive (when 
that young gentleman’s character happened to be 
called in question by her brother Barnes), for had 
she not seen the kindest letter, which Clive had 
written to old Mrs. Mason, and the beautiful draw- 
ing of his father on horseback and in regimentals, 
waving his sword in front of the gallant —th 
Bengal Cavalry, which the lad had sent down to 
the good old woman !—He could not be very bad, 
Ethel thought, who was so kind and thoughtful 
for the poor. His father’s son could not be alto- 
gether a reprobate. When Mrs. Mason, seeing 
how good and beautiful Ethel was, and thinking 
in her heart, nothing could be too good or beauti- 
ful for Clive, nodded her kind old head at Miss 
Ethel, and said she should like to find a husband 
for her—Miss Ethel blushed, and looked hand- 
somer than ever; and at home, when she was 
describing the interview, never mentioned this 
part of her talk with Mrs. Mason. 

But the enfant terrible young Alfred did: an- 
nouncing to all the company at dessert, that Ethel 
was in love with Clive—that Clive was coming 
to marry her—that Mrs. Mason, the old woman 
at Newcome, had told him so. 

«T daresay she has told the tale all over New- 
come !” shrieked out Mr. Barnes. ‘I daresay it 
will be in the Independent next week. By Jove, 
it’s a pretty connection—and nice acquaintances 
this uncle of our’s brings us!” A fine battle 
ensued upon the receipt and discussion of this 
intelligence: Barnes was more than usually bitter 
and sarcastic : Ethel haughtily recriminated, losing 
her temper, and then her firmness, until, fairly 
bursting into tears, she taxed Barnes with mean- 
ness and malignity in forever uttering stories to 
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his cousin’s disadvantage; and pursuing with 
constant slander and cruelty one of the very best 
of men. She rose and left the table in great trib- 
ulation—she went to her room and wrote a letter 
to her uncle, blistered with tears, in which she 
besought him not to come to Newcome.—Per- 
haps she went and looked at the apartments which 
she had adorned and prepared for his reception. 
It was for him and for his company that she was 
eager. She had met no one so generous and 
gentle, so honest and unselfish, until she had 
seen him. 

Lady Ann knew the ways of women very well ; 
and when Ethel that night, still in great indigna- 
tion and scorn against Barnes, announced that 
she had written a letter to her uncle, begging the 
Colonef not to come at Christmas, Ethel’s mother 
soothed the wounded girl, and treated her with 
peculiar gentleness and affection ; and she wisely 
gave Mr. Barnes to understand, that if he wished 
to bring about that very attachment, the idea of 
which made him so angry, he could use no better 
means than those which he chose to employ at 
present, of constantly abusing and insulting poor 
Clive, and awakening Ethel’s sympathies by mere 
opposition. And Ethel’s sad little letter was ex- 
tracted from the post-bag: and her mother brought 
it to her, sealed, in her own room, where the 
young lady burned it: being easily brought by 
Lady Ann’s quiet remonstrances to perceive that 
it was best no allusion should take place to the 
silly dispute which had occurred that evening ; 
and that Clive and his father should come for the 
Christmas holidays, if they were so minded. But 
when they came, there was no Ethel at Newcome. 
She was gone on a visit to her sick aunt, Lady 
Julia. Colonel Newcome passed the holidays 
sadly without his young favorite, and Clive con- 
soled himself by knocking down pheasants with 
Sir Brian’s keepers: and increased his cousin’s 
attachment for him by breaking the knees of 
Barne’s favorite mare out hunting. It was a 
dreary entertainment; father and son were glad 
enough to get away from it, and to return to their 
own humbler quarters in London. 

Thomas Newcome had now been for three years 
in the possession of that felicity which his soul 
longed after; and had any friend of his asked him 
if he was happy, he would have answered in the 
affirmative no doubt, and protested that he was 
in the enjoyment of every thing a reasonable man 
could desire. And yet, in spite of his happiness, 
his honest face grew more melancholy : his loose 
clothes hung only the looser on his lean limbs : 
he ate his meals without appetite: his nights 
were restless: and he would sit for hours silent 
in the midst of his family, so that Mr. Binnie first 
began jocularly to surmise that Tom was crossed 
in love; then seriously to think that his health 
was suffering, and that a doctor should be called 
to see him; and at last to agree that idleness 
was not good for the Colonel, and that he missed 
the military occupation to which he had been for 
so many years accustomed. 

The Colonel insisted that he was perfectly 
happy and contented. What could he want more 


than he had—the society of his son, for the pres- 
ent; and a prospect of quiet for his declining 
days? Binnie vowed that his friend’s days had 
no business to decline as yet; that a sober man 
of fifty ought to be at his best; and that New- 
come had grown older in three years in Europe, 
than in a quarter of a century in the East—all 
which statements were true, though the Colonel 
persisted in denying them. 

He was very restless. He was always finding 
business in distant quarters of England. He 
must go visit Tom Barker who was settled in 
Devonshire, or Harry Johnson who had retired and 
was living in Wales. He surprised Mrs. Honey- 
man by the frequency of his visits to Brighton, 
and always came away much improved in health 
by the sea air, and by constant riding with the 
harriers there. He appeared at Bath and at 
Cheltenham, where, as we know, there are many 
old Indians. Mr. Binnie was not indisposed to 
accompany him on some of these jaunts—* pro- 
vided,” the Civilian said, “‘ you don’t take young 
Hopeful, who is much better without us; and let 
us two old fogies enjoy ourselves together.” 

Clive was not sorry to be left alone. The fa- 
ther knew that only too well. The young man 
had occupations, ideas, associates, in whom the 
elder could take no interest. Sitting below in 
his blank, cheerless bedroom, Newcome could 
hear the lad and his friends talking, singing, and 








making merry, overhead. Something would be 
| said in Clive’s well-known tones, and a roar of 
| laughter would proceed from the youthful com- 
|pany. They had all sorts of tricks, by-words, 
| waggeries, of which the father could not under- 
stand the jest nor the secret. He longed to share 
| in it, but the party would be hushed if he went 
in to join it—and he would come away sad at 
heart, to think that his presence should be a sig- 
nal for silence among them; and that his son 
could not be merry in his company. 

We must not quarrel with Clive and Clive’s 
friends, because they could not joke and be free 
in the presence of the worthy gentleman. If 
they hushed when he came in, Thomas Newcome’s 
sad face would seem to look round—appealing to 
one after another of them, and asking, “‘ why don’t 
you go on laughing’” A company of old com- 
rades shall be merry and laughing together, and 
the entrance of a single youngster will stop the 
conversation—and if men of middle age feel this 
restraint with our juniors, the young ones surely 
have a right to be silent before their elders. The 
boys are always mum under the eyes of the usher. 
There is scarce any parent, however friendly or 
tender with his children, but must fee] sometimes 
that they have thoughts which are not his or hers, 
and wishes and secrets quite beyond the parenta: 
control: and, as people are vain, long after they 
are fathers, ay, or grandfathers, and not seldom 
fancy that mere personal desire of domination is 
overweening anxiety and love for their family ; 
no doubt that common outcry against thankless 
children might often be shown to prove, not that 
the son is disobedient, but the father too exacting. 
When a mother (as fond mothers often will) vows 














that she knows every thought in her daughter's 
heart, I think she pretends to know a great deal 
too much ;—nor can there be a wholesomer task 
for the elders, as our young subjects grow up, 
naturally demanding liberty and citizen's rights, 
than for us gracefully to abdicate our sovereign 
pretensions and claims of absolute control. There's 
many a family chief who governs wisely and 
gently, who is loth to give the power up when 
he should. Ah, be sure, it is not youth alone 
that has need to learn humility! By their very 
virtues, and the purity of their lives, many good 
parents create flatterers for themselves, and so 
live in the midst of a filial court of parasites— 
and seldom without a pang of unwillingness, and 
often not at all, will they consent to forego their 
autocracy, and exchange the tribute they have 
been won't to exact of love and obedience for the 
willing offering of love and freedom. 

Our good Colonel was not of the tyrannous, 
but of the loving order of fathers: and having 
fixed his whole heart upon this darling youth, 
his son, was punished, as I suppose such worldly 
and selfish love ought to be punished (so Mr. 
Honeyman says, at least, in his pulpit), by a 
hundred little mortifications, disappointments, 
and secret wounds, which stung not the less se- 
verely, though never mentioned by their victim. 

Sometimes he would have a company of such 
gentlemen as Messrs. Warrington, Honeyman, 
and Pendennis, when haply a literary conversa- 
tion would ensue after dinner; and the merits 
of our present poets and writers would be dis- 
cussed with the claret. Honeyman was well 
enough read in profane literature, especially of 
the lighter sort; and, I daresay, could have 
passed a satisfactory examination in Balzac, 
Dumas, and Paul de Kock himself, of all whose 
works our good host was entirely ignorant,—as 
indeed he was of graver books, and of earlier 
books, and of books in general—except those few 
which we have said formed his traveling library. 
He heard opinions that amazed and bewildered 
him. He heard that Byron was no great poet, 
though a very clever man. He heard that there 
had been a wicked persecution against Mr. Pope’s 
memory and fame, and that it was time to rein- 
state him: that his favorite, Dr. Johnson, 
talked admirably, but did not write English: 





that young Keats was a genius to be estimated 
in future days with young Raphael: and that a | 
young gentleman of Cambridge who had lately 
published two volumes of verses, might take | 
rank with the greatest poets of all. Doctor John- | 
son not write English! Lord Byron not one of | 
the greatest poets of the world! Sir Walter a | 
poet of the second order! Mr. Pope attacked 
for inferiority and want of imagination! Mr. 
Keats and this young Mr. Tennyson of Cam- 
bridge, the chief of modern poetic literature ! 
What were these new dicta, which Mr. Warring- 
ton delivered with a puff of tobacco-smoke : to 
which Mr. Honeyman blandly assented and Clive 
listened with pleasure? Such opinions were not 
of the Colonel’s time. He tried in vain to con- 
strue CEnone; and to make sense of Lamia. 
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Ulysses he could understand; but what were 
these prodigious laudations bestowed on it! And 
that reverence for Mr. Wordsworth, what did it 
meant Had he not written Peter Bell, and 
been turned into deserved ridicule by all the re- 
views? Was that dreary Excursion to be com- 
pared to Goldsmith’s Traveler, or Doctor John- 
son’s Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal? 
If the young men told the truth, where had been 
the truth in his own young days; and in what 
ignorance had our forefathers been brought up! 
—Mr. Addison was only an elegant essayist, and 
shallow trifler! All these opinions were openly 
uttered over the Colonel’s claret, as he and Mr. 
Binnie sat wondering at the speakers, who yere 
knocking the gods of their youth about their 
ears. To Binnie the shock was not so great ; 
the hard-headed Scotchman had read Hume in 
his college days, and sneered at some of the gods 
even at that early time. But with Newcome the 
admiration for the literature of the last century 
was an article of belief: and the incredulity of 
the young men seemed rank blasphemy. ‘ You 
will be sneering at Shakspeare next,” he said : 
and was silenced, though not better pleased, 
when his youthful guests told him, that Doctor 
Goldsmith sneered at him too ; that Dr. Johnson 
did not understand him, and that Congreve, in 
his own day and afterwards, was considered to 
be, in some points, Shakspeare’s superior. ‘“‘ What 
do you think a man’s criticism is worth, sir,” 
cries Mr. Warrington, “‘ who says those lines 
of Mr. Congreve, about a church— 

‘ How reverend is the face of yon tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its vast and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and immovable ; 

Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight ’—et cetera— 


what do you think of a critic who says those lines 
are finer than any thing Shakspeare ever wrote !” 
A dim consciousness of danger for Clive, a terror 
that his son had got into the society of heretics 
and unbelievers, came over the Colonel—and 
then presently, as was the wont with his modest 
soul, a gentle sense of humility. He was in the 
wrong, perhaps, and these younger men were 
right. Who was he, to set up his judgment 
against men of letters, educated at College? It 
was better that Clive should follow them than 
him, who had had but a brief schooling, and that 
neglected, and who had not the original genius 
of his son’s brilliant companions. We particu- 
larize these talks, and the little incidental morti- 
fications which one of the best of men endured, 
not because the conversations are worth the re- 
membering or recording, but because they pres- 
ently very materially influenced his own and his 
son’s future history. 

In the midst of the artists and their talk the 
poor Colonel was equally in the dark. They as- 
saulted this academician and that; laughed at 
Mr. Haydon, or sneered at Mr. Eastlake, or the 
contrary—deified Mr. Turner on one side of the 
table, and on the other scorned him as a madman 
—nor could Newcome comprehend a word of 
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their jargon. Some sense their must be in their | 
conversation : Clive joined eagerly in it and took | 
one side or another. But what was all this rap- 
ture about a snuffy-brown picture called Titian, 
this delight in three flabby nymphs by Rubens, 
and so forth? As for the vaunted Antique, and 
the Elgin marbles—it might be that that battered 
torso was a miracle, and that broken-nosed bust 
a perfect beauty. He tried and tried to see that 
they were. He went away privily and worked 
at the National Gallery with a catalogue: and 
passed hours in the Museum before the ancient 
statues desperately praying to comprehend them, 
and puzzled before them as he remembered he 
was puzzled before the Greek rudiments as a 
child, when he cried over 6 xat } GAnOn¢ Kat To 
dAnéec. Whereas when Clive came to look at 
these same things his eyes would lighten up with 
aay and his cheeks flush with enthusiasm. 

e seemed to drink in color as he would a feast 
of wine. Before the statues he would wave his 
finger, following the line of grace, and burst into 
ejaculations of delight and admiration. ‘ Why 








can’t I love the things which he loves?” thought 
Newcome; “why am I blind to the beauties 
which he admires so much—and am I unable to 
comprehend what he evidently understands at his 
young age *” 

So, as he thought what vain egotistical hopes 
he used to form about the boy when he was away 
in India—how in his plans for the happy future, 
Clive was to be always at his side; how they 
were to read, work, play, think, be merry to- 
gether—a sickening and humiliating sense of the 
reality came over him: and he sadly contrasted 
it with the former fond anticipations. Together 
they were, yet he was alone still. His thoughts 
were not the boy’s: and his affections rewarded 
but with a part of the young man’s heart. Very 
likely other lovers have suffered equally. Many 
a man and woman has been incensed and wor- 
shiped, and has shown no more feeling than is 
to be expected from idols. There is yonder 
statue in St. Peter's, of which the toe is worn 
away with kisses, and which sits, and will sit 
eternally, prim and cold. As the young man 
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grew, it seemed to the father as if each day sep- 
arated them more and more. He himself became 
more melancholy and silent. His friend the 
Civilian marked the ennui, and commented on it 
in his laughing way. Sometimes he announced 
to the club, that Tom Newcome was in love: 
then he thought it was not Tom's heart but his 
liver that was affected, and recommended blue- 
pill. O thou fond fool! who art thau, to know 
any man’s heart save thine alone! Wherefore 
were wings made, and do feathers grow, but that 
birds should fly’ The instinct that bids you love 
your nest, leads the young ones to seek a tree 
and a mate of their own. As if Thomas New- 
come by poring over poems or pictures ever so 
much could read them with Clive’s eyes '—as if 
by sitting mum over his wine, but watching till 
the lad came home with his latch-key (when the 
Colonel crept back to his own room in his stock- 
ings), by prodigal bounties, by stealthy affection, 
by any schemes or prayers, he could hope to re- 
main first in his son’s heart ! 

One day going into Clive’s study, where the 
lad was so deeply engaged that he did not hear 
the father’s steps advancing, Thomas Newcome 
found his son, pencil in hand, poring over a 
paper, which blushing he thrust hastily into his 
breast-pocket, as soon as he saw his visitor. The 
father was deeply smitten and mortified. ««I—I 
am sorry you have~any secrets from me, Clive,” 
he gasped out at length. 

The boy’s face lighted up with humor. “ Here 
it is, father, if you would like to see :’—and he 
pulled out a paper which contained neither more 
nor less than a copy of very flowery verses, 
about a certain young lady, who had succeeded 
(after I know not how many predecessors) to the 
place of prima-donna assoluta in Clive’s heart. 
And be pleased, Madam, not to be too eager with 
your censure—and fancy that Mr. Clive or ‘his 
Chronicler would insinuate any thing wrong. 
I daresay you felt a flame or two before you were 
married yourself: and that the Captain or the 
Curate, and the interesting young foreigner with 
whom you danced, caused your heart to beat, 
before you bestowed that treasure on Mr. Can- 
dor. Clive was doing no more than your own 
son will do, when he is eighteen or nineteen years 
old, himself—~if he is a lad of any spirit and a 
worthy son of'so charming a lady as yourself. 

ee 
CHAPTER XXII. 


DESCRIBES A VISIT TO PARIS; WITH ACCIDENTS AND 
INCIDENTS IN LONDON. 


Mr. Cuive, as we have said, had now begun 
to make acquaintances of his own; and the 
chimney-glass in his study was decorated with 
such a number of cards. of invitation as made 
his ex-fellow-student of Gandish’s, young Moss, 
when admitted into that sanctum, stare with re- 
spectful astonishment. ‘“ Lady Barry Rowe at 
obe,” the young Hebrew read out; “ Baugh- 
ton at obe, dadsig! By eyes! what a tip-top 
swell you're a gettid to be, Neweome! I guess 
this is a different sort of business to the hops at 
old Levison’s, where you first learned the polka ; 
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and where we had to pay a shilling a glass for 


“We had to pay! 
You never paid any 
thing, Moss,” cries 
Clive, laughing; and 
indeed the negus im- 
bibed by Mr. Moss did 
not cost that prudent 
young fellow a penny. 

“Well, well; I sup- 
pose at these swell par- 
ties you ave as buch 
champade as ever you 
like,” continues Moss. 
“Lady Kicklebury at 
obe—small early party. 
Why I declare you 
know the whole peer 
age! I say, if any of 
these swells want a 
little tip-top lace, a real 
bargain, or diamonds, 
you know, you might 
put in a word forus, and 
do us a good turn.” 

“Give me some of 


your cards,” says Clive; ‘I can distribute them 


about at the balls I go to. But you must treat 
my friends better than you serve me. Those 


cigars which you sent me were abominable, Moss ; 


the groom in the stable won't smoke them.” 
“ What a regular swell that Newcome has 


become!” says Mr. Moss to an old companion, 


another of Clive’s fellow-students : “I saw him 


tiding in the Park with the Earl of Kew, and 


Captain Belsize, and a whole lot of ’°em—ZI know 
‘em all—and he'd hardly nod to me. I'll have a 
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horse next Sunday, and then I’ll see whether he'll 
cut me or not. Confound his airs! For all he’s 
such a count, I know he’s got an aunt who lets 
lodgings at Brighton, and an uncle who'll be 
preaching in the Bench if he dont keep a precious 
good jook out.” 

** Newcome is not a bit of a count,” answers 
Moss’s companion, indignantly. ‘ He don’t care 
a straw whether a fellow’s poor or rich; and he 
comes up to my room just as willingly as he would 
go to a duke’s. He is always trying to do a 
friend a good turn. He draws the figure capi- 
tally : he looks proud, but he isn’t, and is the best- 
natured fellow I ever saw.” 

‘‘He ain’t been in our place this eighteen 
months,” says Mr. Moss; ‘I know that.” 

** Because when he came, you were always 
screwing him with some bargain or other,”’ cried 
the intrepid Hicks, Mr. Moss‘s companion for the 
moment. ‘He said he couldn’t afford to know 
you ; you never let him out of your house without 
a pin, or a box of Eau de Cologne, or a bundle 
of cigars. And when you cut the arts for the 
shop, how were you and Newcome to go on to- 
gether, I should like to know ?” 

“<I know a relative of his who comes to our 
*ouse every three months, to renew a little bill,” 
says Mr. Moss, with a grin: “and I know this, 
if I go to the Earl of Kew in the Albany, or the 
Honorable Captain Belsize, Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, they let me in soon enough. I'm told his 
father ain’t got much money.” 

** How the deuce should I know? or what do 


I care?” cries the young artist, stamping the heel 


of his blucher on the pavement. ‘* When I was 
sick in that confounded Clipstone-street, I know 
the Colonel came to see me, and Newcome, too, 
day after day, and night after night. And when 
I was getting well, they sent me wine and jelly, 
and all sorts of jolly things. I should like to 
know how often you came to see me, Moss, and 
what you did for a fellow?” 
“Well, I kep away, because I 
thought you wouldn't like to be re- 
minded of that two pound three 
you owe me, Hicks: that’s why 
I kep away,” says Mr. Moss, who, 
I daresay, was good-natured too. 
And when young Moss appeared 
at the billiard-room that night, it 
was evident that Hicks had told the _ })j) 
story ; forthe Wardour-streetyouth | 
was saluted with a roar of queries, 
‘* How about that two pound three 
that Hicks owes you!” 
The artless conversation of the 
two youths will enable us to under- 
stand how our Hero's life was speed- 
ing. Connected in one way or an- 
other with persons in all ranks, it 
never entered his head to be ashamed 
of the profession which he had 
chosen. People in the great world 
did not in the least trouble them- 
selves regarding him, or care to 
know whether Mr. Clive Newcome 





— 


followed painting or any other pursuit : andthough 


Clive saw many of his school-fellows in the world, 


these entering into the army, others talking with 
delight of college, and its pleasures or studies ; yet, 
having made up his mind that ert was his calling, 
he refused to quit her for any other mistress, and 
plied his easel very stoutly, He passed through 
the course of study prescribed by Mr. Gandish, 
and drew every cast and statue in that gentleman’s 
studio. Grindly, his tutor, getting a curacy, 
Clive did not replace him ; but he took a course 
of modern languages, which he learned with con- 
siderable aptitude and rapidity. And now, being 
strong enough to paint without a master, it was 
found that there was no good light in the house 
in Fitzroy Square; and Mr. Clive must needs 
have an atelier hard by, where he could pursue 
his own devices independently. 

If his kind father felt any pang even at this 
temporary parting, he was greatly soothed and 
pleased by a little mark of attention on the young 
man’s part, of which his present biographer 
happened to be a witness; for having walked 
over with Colonel Newcome to see the new studio, 
with its tall centre window, and its curtains, and 
carved wardrobes, china jars, pieces of armor, 
and other artistical properties, the lad, with a very 
sweet smile of kindness and affection lighting up 
his honest face, took one of two Bramah’s house- 
keys with which he was provided, and gave it to 
his father : “ That's your key, sir,” he said to the 
Colonel ; ‘and you must be my first sitter, please, 
father; for though I’m a historical painter, I shall 
condescend to do a few portraits, you know.” 
The Colonel took his son’s hand, and grasped it; 
as Clive fondly put the other hand on his father’s 
shoulder. Then Colonel Newcome walked away 
into the next room for a minute or two, and came 
back wiping his mustache with his handkerchief, 
and still holding the key in the other hand. He 
spoke about some trivial subject when he return- 
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ed ; but his voice quite trembled; and I thought 
his face seemed to glow with love and pleasure. 
Clive has never painted any thing better than that 
head, which he executed in a couple of sittings ; 
and wisely left without subjecting it to the chances 
of further labor. 

It is certain the young man worked much better 
after he had been inducted into this apartment 
of his own. And the meals at home were gayer; 
and the rides with his father more frequent and 
agreeable. The Colonel used his key once or 
twice, and found Clive and his friend Ridley en- 
gaged in depicting a life-guardsman—or a mus- 
cular negro—or a Malay from a neighboring 
crossing, who would appear as Othello, conversing 
with a Clipstone-street nymph, who was ready to 
represent Desdemona, Diana, Queen Ellinor 
(sucking poison from the arm of the Plantagenet 
af the Blues), or any other model of virgin or 
maiden excellence. 

Of course our young man commenced as a his- 
torical painter, deeming that the highest branch 
of art, and declining (except for preparatory 
studies) to operate on any but the largest can- 
vases. He painted a prodigious battle-piece of 
Assaye, with General Wellesley at the head of 
the 19th dragoons charging the Mahratta Artillery, 
and sabering them at their guns. A piece of ord- 
nance was dragged into the back-yard, and tho 
Colonel's stud put into requisition to supply studies 
fer this enormous picture. Fred Bayham (a stun- 
ning likeness) appeared as the principal figure in 
the foreground, terrifically wounded, but still of 


undaunted courage, slashing about amidst a group 
of writhing Malays, and bestriding the body of a 
dead cab-horse, which Clive painted, until the 
landlady and rest of the lodgers cried out, and 
for sanitary reasons the knackers removed the 


slaughtered charger. So large was this picture 
that it could only be got out of the great window 
by means of artifice and coaxing ; and its trans- 
port caused a shout of triumph among the little 
boys in Charlotte-street. Will it be believed that 
the Royal Academicians rejected the Battle of 
Assaye' The master-piece was so big that Fitz- 
roy Square could not hold it; and the Colonel 
had thoughts of presenting it to the Oriental Club ; 
but Clive (who had taken a trip to Paris with his 
father, as a délassement after the fatigues incident 
on his great work), when he saw it after a month’s 
interval, declared the thing was rubbish, and mas- 
sacred Britons, Malays, Dragoons, Artillery, and 
all. 
“ Hotel de la Terrasse, Rue de Rivoli. 
April 27—May 1, 183—. 

“My pear Pexpennts—You said I might 

write you a line from Paris: and if you find in 


my correspondence any valuable hints for the | 


Pall Mall Gazette you are welcome to use them 
gratis. Now I am here, I wonder I have never 
been here before ; and that I have seen the Dieppe 
packet a thousand times at Brighton pier without 
thinking of going on board her. We had a rough 
little passage to Boulogne. We went into action 
as.we cleared Dover pier, when the first gun 
was fired, and a stout old lady was carried off by 


a steward to the cabin; half a dozen more dropped 
immediately, and the crew bustled about, bring- 
ing basins for the wounded, The Colonel smiled 
as he saw them fall. ‘I'm an old sailor,’ says 
he to a gentleman on board, . ‘ As I was coming 
home, Sir, and we had plenty of rough weather 
on the voyage, I never thought of being unwell. 
My boy here, who made the voyage twelve years 
ago last May, may have lost his sea-legs; but 
for me, Sir—’ Here a great wave dashed over 
the three of us; and would you believe it! in 
five minutes after, the dear old governor was 
as ill as all the rest of the passengers. When 
we arrived, we went through a line of ropes to 
the custom-house, with a crowd of snobs jeering 
at us on each side; and then were carried off by 
a bawling commissioner to an hotel, where the 
Colonel, who speaks French beautifully, you 
know, told the waiter to get.us a petit déjeuner 
soigné ; on which the fellow, grinning, said, ‘a 
nice fried sole, Sir—nice mutton chop, Sir,’ in 
| regular Temple-bar English; and brought us 
Harvey sauce with the chops, and the last Bell’s 
Life to amuse us after our luncheon. I wonderedif 
| all the Frenchmen read Bell's Life and if all the 
| inns smelt so of brandy-and-water. 
| “ We walked out to see the town, which I 
| dare say you know, and therefore shan’t describe. 
| We saw some good studies of fishwomen with 
| bare legs; and remarked that the soldiers were 
very dumpy and small. _We were glad when the 
time came to set off by the diligence ; and having 
the coupé to ourselves, made a very comfortable 
journey to Paris. It was jolly to hear the pos- 
tillions crying to their horses, and the bells of the 
team, and to feel ourselves really in France. We 
took in provender at Abbeville and Amiens, and 
were comfortably landed here after about six-and- 
twenty hours of coaching. Didn't I get up the 
next morning and have a good walk in the Tuil- 
eries’ The chestnuts were out, and the statues 
all shining ; and all the windows of the palace in 
ablaze. It looks big enough for the king of the 
giants to live in. How grand it is! I like the 
barbarous splendor of the architecture, and the 
ornaments profuse and enormous with which it 
is overladen. Think of Louis XVI. with a thou- 
sand gentlemen at his back, and a mob of yelling 
ruffians in front of him, giving up his crown with- 
out a fight for it; leaving his friends to be butch- 
ered, and himself sneaking into prison! No end 
of little children were skipping and playing in 
| the sunshiny walks, with dresses as bright and 
| cheeks as red as the flowers and roses in the par- 
terres. I couldn’t help thinking of Barbaroux 
| and his bloody pikemen swarming in the gardens, 
| and fancied the Swiss in the windows yonder ; 
| where they were to be slaughtered when the King 
had turned his back. What a great man that 
Carlyle is! I have read the battle in his ‘ His- 
tory’ so often, that I knew it before I had seen 
it. Our windows look out on the obelisk where 
the guillotine stood. The Colonel doesn’t admire 
Carlyle. He says Mrs. Graham's ‘ Letters from 
Paris’ are excellent, and we bought ‘ Scott's Visit 
to Paris,’ and ‘ Paris Re-visited,’ and read them 
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in the diligence. They are famous good reading ; 
but the Palais Royal is very much altered since 
Scott's time: no end of handsome shops; I went 
there directly—the same night we arrived, when 
the Colonel went to bed. But there is none of 
the fun going on which Scott describes. The 
laquais de place says Charles X. put an end to 
it all. 

‘* Next morning the governor had letters to de- 
liver after breakfast ; and left me at the Louvre 
door. J shall come and live here I think. I feel 
as if I never want to go away. I had not been 
ten minutes in the place before I fell in love with 
the most beautiful creature the world has ever 
seen. She was standing silent and majestic in 
the centre of one of the rooms of the statue gal- 
lery ; and the very first glimpse of her struck one 
breathless with the sense of her beauty. I could 
not see the color of her eyes and hair exactly, 
but the latter is light, and the eyes I should think 
are gray. Her complexion is of a beautiful warm 
marble tinge. She is not a clever woman, evi- 
dently ; I do not think she laughs or talks much 
—she seems too lazy to do more than smile. She 
is only beautiful. This divine creature has lost 
an arm which has been cut off at the shoulder, 
but she looks none the less lovely for the accident. 
She may be some two-and-thirty years old; and 
she was born about.two thousand years ago. Her 
name is the Venus of Milo. O, Victrix! 0, 
lucky Paris! (I don’t mean this present Lute- 
tia, but Priam’s son.) How could he give the 
apple to any else but this enslaver—this joy of 


gods and men! at whose benign presence the 
flowers spring up, and the smiling ocean sparkles, 
and the soft skies beam with serene light! I 


wish we might sacrifice. I would bring a spot- 
less kid, snowy-coated, and a pair of doves, and 
a jar of honey—yea, honey from Morel’s in Pic- 
cadilly, thyme-flavored, narbonian, and we would 
acknowledge the Sovereign Loveliness, and adjure 
the Divine Aphrodite. Did you ever see my 
pretty young cousin, Miss Newcome, Sir Brian’s 
daughter’ She has a great look of the huntress 
Diana. It is sometimes too proud and too cold 
for me. The blare of those horns is too shrill, 
and the rapid pursuit through bush and bramble 
too daring. O,thou generous Venus! 0, thou 
beautiful bountiful calm! At thy soft feet let 
me kneel—on cushions of Tyrian purple. Don’t 
show this to Warrington, please. I never thought 
when I began that Pegasus was going to run 
away with me. 

“I wish I had read Greek a little more at 
school: it’s too late at my age; I shall be nine- 
teen soon, and have got my own business ; but 
when we return I think I shall try and read it 
with Cribs. What have I been doing, spending 
six months over a picture of Sepoys and Dra- 
goons cutting each other’s throats? Art-ought 
not to be a fever. It ought to be a calm; not a 
screaming bull-fight or a battle of gladiators, but 
a temple for placid contemplation, wrapt worship, 
stately rhythmic ceremony, and music solemn 
and tender. I shall take down my Snyders’ and 
Rubens’ when I get home; and turn quietist. 





To think I have spent weeks in depicting bony 
Life Guardsmen delivering cut one, or Saint 
George, and painting black beggars off a cross- 
ing! 

‘* What a grand thing it is to think of half a 
mile of pictures at the Louvre! Not but that 
there are a score under the old pepper-boxes in 
Trafalgar Square as fine as the best here. I 
don’t care for any Raphael here, as much as our 
own St. Catharine. There is nothing more grand. 
Could the pyramids of Egypt or the Colossus of 
Rhodes be greater than our Sebastian ; and for 
our Bacchus and Ariadne, you can not beat the 
best, you know. But if we have fine jewels, here 
there are whole sets of them : there are kings and 
all their splendid courts round about them. J. J. 
and I must comé and live here. 0, such por- 
traits of Titian! O, such swells by Vandyke! 
I’m sure he must have been as fine a gentleman 
as any he painted! It’s a shame they haven't 
got a Sir Joshua or two. At a feast of painters 
he has a right to a place, and at the high table 
too. Do you remember Tom Rogers, of Gan- 
dish’st He used to come to my rooms—my other 
rooms in the Square. Tom is here, with a fine 
earrotty beard, and a velvet jacket, cut open at 
the sleeves, to show that Tom has a shirt. I dare 
say it was clean last Sunday. He has not learned 
French yet, but pretends to have forgotten En- 
glish ; and ptomises to introdace me to a set of 
the French artists, his camarades. There seems 
to be a scarcity of soap among these young fel- 
lows; and I think I shall cut off my mustaches ; 
only Warrington will have nothing to laugh at 
when I come home. 

‘The Colonel and I went to dine at the Café 
de Paris, and afterward to the opera. Ask for 
huitrés de Marenne when you dine here. We 
dined with a tremendous French swell, the Vi- 
comte de Florac, oficier d’ordonnance to one of 
the princes, and son of some old friends of my 
father’s. They are of very high birth, but very 
poor. He will be a duke when his cousin, the 
Duc d’Ivry, dies. His father is quite old. The 
vicomte was born in England. He pointed out 
to us no end of famous people at the opera—a 
few of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and ever so 
many of the present people :—M. Thiers, and 
Count Molé, and Georges Sand, and Victor Hugo, 
and Jules Janin—I forget half theirnames. And 
yesterday we went to see his mother, Madame de 
Florac. I suppose she was an old flame of the 
Colonel’s, for their meeting was uncommonly 
ceremonious and tender. It was like an elderly 
Sir Charles Grandison saluting a middle-aged 
Miss Byron. And only fancy! the Colonel has 
been here once before since his return to England ! 
It must have been last year, when he was away 
for ten days, while I was painting that rubbish- 
ing picture of the Black Prince waiting on King 
John. Madame de F. is a very grand lady, and 
must have been a great beauty inhertime. There 
are two pictures by Gerard in her salon—of her 
and M. de Florac. M. de Florac, old swell, 
powder, thick eyebrows, hooked nose; no end of 
stars, ribbons, and embroidery. Madame also in 
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the dress of the Empire—pensive, beautiful, black 
velvet, and a s0ok something like my cousin’s. 
She wore a little old-fashioned brooch yesterday, 
and said, ‘ Voila, la réeconnoissez-vous? Last 
year when you were here, it was in the country ;’ 
and she smiled at him: and the dear old boy 
gave a sort of groan and dropped his head in his 
hand. I know what itis. I’ve gone through it 
myself. I kept for eix months an absurd ribbon 
of that infernal little flirt, Fanny Freeman. Don’t 
you remember how angry I was when you abused 
her? 

“* Your father and I knew each other when 
we were children, my friend,’ the Countess said 
to me (in the sweetest French accent). He was 
looking into the garden of the house where they 
live, in the Rue Saint Dominique. ‘You must 
come and see me often, always. You remind 
me of him,’ and she added, with a very sweet, 
kind smile, ‘Do you like best to think that he 
was better-looking than you, or that you excel 
him?’ I said I should like to be like him. But 
who is? There are cleverer fellows, I dare say ; 
but where is there such a good one! I wonder 
whether he was very fond of Madame de Florac? 
The old Count doesn’t show. He is quite old, 
and wears a pigtail. We saw it bobbing over his 
garden chair. He lets the upper part of his 
house; Major-General the Honorable Zeno F. 
Pokey, of Cincinnati, U. S., lives in it. Wesaw 
Mrs. Pokey’s carriage in the court, and her foot- 
men smoking cigars there ; a tottering old man 


with feeble legs, 2s old as old Count de Florac, 


seemed to be the only domestie who waited on 
the family below. 

‘‘ Madame de Florac and my father talked about 
my profession. The Countess said it was a delle 
carrizre. Tie Colonel said it was better than 
the army. ‘Ah oui, Monsieur,’ says she, very 
sadly. And then he said, ‘that presently I should 
very likely come to study at Paris, when he knew 
there would be a kind friend to watch over son 
garcon.’ 

««* But you will be here to watch over him 
yourself, mon ami?’ says the French lady. 

“Father shook his head. ‘I shall very prob- 
ably have to go back to India,’ he said. ‘My 
furlough is expired. I am now taking my extra 
leave. If I can get my promotion, I need not 
return. Without that I can not afford to live in 
Europe, But. my absence in all probability will 
be but very short,’ he said. ‘And Clive is old 
enough now to go on without me.’ 

“Ts this the reason why father has been so 
gloomy for some months past! I thought it 
might have been some of my follies which made 
him uncomfortable; and you know I have. been 
trying my best to amend—I have not half such 
a tailor’s bill this year as last. I owe scarcely 
any thing. I have paid off Moss every halfpenny 
for his confounded rings and gimcracks. I asked 
father about this melancholy news as we walked 
away from Madame de Florac. 

‘* He is not near so rich as we thought. Since 





he has been at home he says he has spent greatly 
more than his income, and is quite angry at his | 


own extravagance. At first he thought he might 
have retired from the army altogether; but after 
three years at home, he finds he can not live 
upon his income. When he gets his promotion 
as full Colonel, he will be entitled to a thousand 
a year; that, and what he has invested in India, 
and a little in this country, will be plenty for 
both of us. .He never seems to think of my 
making money by my profession. Why, sup- 
pose I sell the Battle of Assaye for £500! that 
will be enough to carry me on ever so long, 
without dipping into the purse of the dear old 
father. 

“The Viscount de Florac called to dine with 
us. The Colonel said he did not care about go- 
ing out: and so the Viscount and I went to- 
gether. Trois Fréres Provencauz—he ordered 
the dinner, and of course I paid. Then we went 
to a little theatre, and he took me behind the 
scenes—such a queer place! We went to the 
loge of Mademoiselle Finette, who acted the part 
of ‘Le petit Tambour,’ in which she sings a 
famous song with a drum. He asked her and 
several literary fellows to supper at the Café 
Anglais. And I came home ever so late, and 
lost twenty Napoleons at a game called Bouillotte, 
It was all the change out of a twenty-pound note 
which dear old Binnie gave me before we set out, 
with a quotation out of Horace you know, about 
Neque tu choreas sperne puer. Oh me! how 
guilty I felt as I walked home at ever so much 
o’elock to the Hotel de la Terrasse, and sneaked 
into our apartment! But the Colonel was sound 
asleep. His dear old boots stood sentries at his 
bedroom door, and I slunk inte mine as silently 
as I could. 


“P.S. Wednesday. There’s just.one scrap 
of paper left. I have got J. J.’s letter. He has 
been to the private view of the Academy (so 
that his own picture is in), and the ‘ Battle of 
Assaye’ is refused. Smee told him it was 
too big. I dare say it’s very bad. I’m glad 
I'm away, and the fellows are not condoling 
with me. 

‘* Please go and see Mr. Binnie. He has come 
to grief. He rode the Colonel’s horse; came 
down on the pavement and wrenched his leg, 
and I’m afraid the gray’s. Please look at his 
legs; we can't understand John’s report of them. 
He, I mean Mr. B., was going to Scotland to 
see his relations when the accident happened. 
You know he has always been going to Scotland 
to see his relations. He makes light of the busi- 
ness, and says the Colonel is not to think of 
coming to him: and I don’t want to go back just 
yet, to see all the fellows from Gandish’s, and 
the Life Academy, and have them grinning at 
my misfortune. 

‘* The governor would send his regards I dare 
say, but he is out, and I am always yours affec- 
tionately, 

“Crrve Newcomer. 


“PS, He tipped me himself this morning; 
isn’t he a kind dear old fellow *” 


Poe Senor 
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ARTHUR PENDENNIS, ESQ., TO CLIVE NEW- 
COME, Esq. 
“ Pall Mall Gazette, Journal of Politics, 


Literature, and Fashion. 
“225, Catherine Street, Strand. 


“Dear Crive—I regret very much for Fred 
Bayham’s sake (who has lately taken the respon- 
sible office of Fine Arts Critic for the P. G.) 
that your extensive picture of the ‘ Battle of As- 
saye’ has not found a place in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. F. B. is at least fifteen shillings out 
of pocket by its rejection, as he had prepared a 
flaming eulogium of your work, which of course 
is so much waste paper in consequence of this 
calamity. Never mind. Courage, my son. The 
Duke of Wellington you know was beat back at 
Seringapatam before he succeeded at Assaye. I 
hope you will fight other battles, and that fortune 
in future years will be more favorable to you. 
The town does not talk very much of your dis- 
comfiture. You see the parliamentary debates 
are very interesting just now, and somehow the 
‘Battle of Assaye’ does not seem to excite the 
public mind. 

“T have been to Fitzroy Square; both to the 
stables and the house. The Houyhnhm’s legs 
are very well; the horse slipped on his side and 
not on his knees, and has received no sort of 
injury. Not so Mr. Binnie, his ancle is much 
wrenched and inflamed. He must keep his sofa 
for many days, perhaps weeks. But you know 
he is a very cheerful philosopher, and endures 
the evils of life with much equanimity. © His sis- 
ter has come to him. I don’t know whether that 
may be considered as a consolation of his evil or 
an aggravation of it. You know he uses the 
sarcastic method in his talk, and it was difficult 
to underst@nd from him whether he was pleased 
or bored by the embraces of his relative. She 
was an infant when he last beheld her, on his 
departure to India. She is now (to speak with 
respect) a very brisk, plump, pretty little widow ; 
having, seemingly, recovered from her grief at 
the death of her husband, Captain Mackenzie, in 
the West Indies. Mr. Binnie was just on the 
point of visiting his relatives who reside at Mus- 
selburgh, near Edinburgh, when he met with the 
fatal accident which prevented his visit to his 
native shores. His account of his misfortune 
and his lonely condition was so pathetic that 
Mrs. Mackenzie and her daughter put themselves 
into the Edinburgh steamer, and rushed to con- 
sole his sofa. They occupy your bedroom and 
sitting-room, which latter Mrs. Mackenzie says 
no longer smells of tobacco smoke, as it did when 
she took possession of your den. If you have 
left any papers about, any bills, any billets-doux, 
I make no doubt the ladies have read every single 
one of them, according to the amiable habits of 
their sex. The daughter is a bright little blue- 
eyed fair-haired lass, with a very sweet voice, in 
which she sings (unaided by instrumental music, 
and seated on a chair in the middle of the room) 
the artless ballads of her native country. I had 
the pleasure of hearing the ‘ Bonnets of Bonny 
Dundee,’ and ‘ Jack of Hazeldean,’ from her ruby 





lips two evenings since; not indeed for the first 
time in my life, but never from such a pretty lip 
tle singer. Though both ladies speak our lam 
guage with something of the tone usually em 
ployed by the inhabitants of the northern part of 
Britain, their accent is exceedingly pleasant, and 
indeed by no means so strong a8 Mr.°Binnie’s 
own ; for Captain Mackenzie was an Englishman, 
for whose sake his lady modified her native Mus 
selburgh pronunciation. She tells many inten 
esting anecdotes of him, of the West Indies, and 
of the distinguished regiment of Infantry to which 
the captain belonged. Miss Rosa is a great fae 
vorite with her uncle, and I have had the good 
fortune to make their stay in the metropolis more 
pleasant, by sending them orders, from the Pall 
Mal} Gazette, for the theatres, panoramas, and 
the principal sights in town. For pictures they 
do not seem to care much; they thought the 
National Gallery a dreary exhibition, and in the 
Royal Academy could be got to admire nothing 
but the picture of McCollop of McCollop, by our 
friend of the like name, but they think Madame 
Tussaud’s interesting exhibition of wax-work the 
most delightful in London ; and there I had the 
happiness of introducing them to our friend Mr. 
Frederick Bayham ; who, subsequently, on com- 
ing to this office with his valuable contributions 
on the Fine Arts, made particular inquiries as to 
their pecuniary means, end expressed himself 
instantly ready to bestow his hand upon the 
mother or daughter, provided old Mr. Binnie 
would make a satisfactory settlement. I got the 
ladies a box at the opera, whither they were at- 
tended by Captain Goby of their regiment, god- 
father to Miss, and where I had the honor of 
paying them a visit. I saw your fair young 
cousin, Miss Newcome, in the lobby with her 
gtand-mamma, Lady Kew. Mr. Bayham with 
great eloquence pointed out to the Scotch ladies 
the various distinguished characters in the house. 
The opera delighted them; but they were as- 
tounded at the ballet, from which mother and 
daughter retreated in the midst of a fire of pleas- 
antries of Captain Goby. I can fancy that off 
cer at mess, and how brilliant his anecdotes must 
be when the company of ladies does not restrain 
his genial flow of humor. 

“Here comes Mr. Baker with the proofs. In 
case you don’t see the P.G. at Galignani’s, I 
send you an extract from Bayham’s article on 
the Royal Academy, where you will have the 
benefit of his opinion on the works of some of 
your friends : 

“ «617. “Moses bringing Home the Gross of 
green Spectacles.” Smith, R.A.—Perhaps poor 
Goldsmith's exquisite little work has never been so 
great a favorite as in the present age. We have 
here, in a work by one of our most eminent art- 
ists, a homage to the genius of him “ who touched 
nothing which he did not adorn :” and the charm 
ing subject is handled in the most delicious man- 
ner by Mr. Smith. The chiaroscuro is admire 
ble: the impasto is perfect. Perhaps a very 
captious critic might object to the foreshortening 
of Moses’s left leg; but where there is so much 
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to praise justly, the Pall-Mall Gazette does not 
care to condemn. 

« «420. Our (and the public’s) favorite, Brown, 
R.A., treats us to a subject from the best of all 
stories, the tale “‘ which laughed Spain’s chivalry 
away,” the ever-new Don Quixote. The inci- 
dent which Brown has selected is the “‘ Don’s 
Attack on the Flock of Sheep ;” the sheep are in 
Brown’s best manner, painted with all his well- 
Icnown facility and brio. Mr. Brown's friendly 
rival, Hopkins, has selected Gil Blas for an illus- 
tration this year; and the “ Robber’s Cavern” is 
one of the most masterly of Hopkins’s produc- 
tions. 

“¢Great Rooms. 33. “ Portrait of Cardinal 
Cospetto.” O'Gogstay, A.R:A.; and “ Neigh- 
borhood of Corpodibacco—Evening—a Contadina 
and a Trasteverino dancing at the door of a Lo- 
canda to the music of a Pifferaro.”.—Since his 
visit to Italy Mr. O’Gogstay seems to have given 
up the scenes of Irish humor with which he used 
to delight us; and the romance, the poetry, the 
religion of ‘Italia la bella” form the subjects of 
his pencil. The scene near Corpodibacco (we 
know the spot well, and have spent many a happy 
month in its romantic mountains) is most char- 
acteristic. Cardinal Cospetto, we must say, is a 
most truculent prelate, and not certainly an orna- 
ment to his church. 

“¢49, 210,311. Smee, R.A.—Portraits which 
a Reynolds might be proud of; a Vandyke or 
Claude might not disown. “ Sir Brian Newcome, 
in the costume of a Deputy-Lieutenant.” * Ma- 
jor-General Sir Thomas de Boots, K.C.B.,” 


painted for the 50th Dragoons, are triumphs, in- 


deed, of this noble painter. Why have we no 
picture of the sovereign and her august consort 
from Smee’s brush? When Charles II. picked 
up Titian’s mahl-stick, he observed to a courtier, 
‘*A king you can always have; a genius comes 
but rarely.” While we have a Smee among us, 
and a monarch whom we admire, may the one 
be employed to transmit to posterity the beloved 
features of the other! We know our lucubra- 
tions are read in high places, and respectfully in- 
sinuate verbum sapienti. 

«1906. “The M‘Collop of M‘Collop,”—A. 
M‘Collop,—is a noble work of a young artist, 
who, in depicting the gallant chief of a hardy 
Scottish clan, has also represented a romantic 
Highland landscape, in the midst of which, “ his 
foot upon his native heath,” stands a man of 
splendid symmetrical figure and great facial ad- 
vantages. We shall keep our eye on Mr. M‘Col- 
lop. 

“©1367. “Oberon and Titania.” Ridley.— 
This sweet and fanciful little picture draws crowds 
round about it, and is one of the most charming 
and delightful works of the present exhibition. 
We echo the universal opinion in declaring that 
it shows not only the greatest promise, but the 
most delicate and beautiful performance. The 
Earl of Kew, we understand, bought the picture 
at the private view; and we congratulate the 
young painter heartily upon his successful début. 
He is, we understand, a pupil of Mr. Gandish. 





Where is that admirable painter! We miss his 
bold canvases and grand historic outline.’ 

*T shall alter a few inaccuracies in the com- 
position of our friend F. B., who has, as he says, 
‘drawn it uncommonly mild in the above crite 
cism.’ In fact, two days since, he brought in an 
article of quite a dilferent tendency, of whieh he 
retains only the two last paragraphs; but he has, 
with great magnanimity, recalled his previous ob- 
servations; and, indeed, he knows as much about 
pictures as some critics I could name. 

“ Good-by, my dear Clive! I send my kind 
est regards to your father; and think you had 
best see as little as possible of your bouillotte- 
playing French friend and Ais friends. This ad 
vice I know you will follow, as young men ab 
ways follow the advice of their seniors and well 
wishers. I dine in Fitzroy Square to-day with 
the pretty widow and her daughter, and am, yours 
_lways, dear Clive, 


CHAPTER XXIil. 

IN WHICH WE HEAR A SOPRANO AND A CONTRALTO' 

Tue most hospitable and polite of Colonels 
would not hear of Mrs. Mackenzie and her daugh- 
ter quitting his house when he returned to 
it, after six weeks’ pleasant sojourn in Paris; 
nor, indeed, did his fair guest show the least 
anxiety or intention to go away. Mrs. Macken- 
zie had a fine merry humor of her own. She 
was an old soldier’s wife, she said, and knew 
when her quarters were .good; and I suppose, 
since her honeymoon, when the captain took her 
to Harrogate and Cheltenham, stopping at the 
first hotels, and traveling in a chaise and pair 
the whole way, she had never been so well off 
as in that roomy mansion near Tottenham Court 
Road. . Of her mother's house at Musselburgh 
she gave a ludicrous but dismal account. ‘ Eh, 
James,” she said, “I think if you had come to 
mamma, as you threatened, you would not. have 
staid very long. It’s a wearisome place Dr: 
M‘Craw boards with her; and it’s sermons and 
psalm-singing from morning till night. My little 
Josey takes kindly to the life there, and I left her 
behind, poor little darling! It was not fair to 
bring three of us to take possession of your house, 
dear James; but my poor little Rosey was just 
withering away there. It’s good: for the dear 
child to see the world a little, and a kind uncle, 
who is not afraid of ue now he sees. us, is he?” 
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Kind Uncle James was not at all afraid of little 
Rosey, whose pretty face and modest manners, 
and sweet songs, and blue eyes, cheered and 
soothed the old bachelor. 
mother less agreeable and pleasant. She had 
married the captain (it was a love-match, against 
the will of her parents, who had destined her to 
be the third wife of old Dr. M‘Mull) when very 
young. Many sorrows she had had, including 
poverty, the captain’s imprisonment for debt, and 
his demise ; but she was of a gay and lightsome 
spirit. She was but three-and-thirty years old, 
and looked five-and-twenty. She was active, 
brisk, jovial, and alert; and so good-looking, that 
it was a wonder she had not tuken a successor 
to Captain Mackenzie. James Binnie cautioned 
his friend the Colonel against the attractions of 
the buxom syren; and laughingly would ask 
Clive how he would like Mrs. Mackenzie for a 
mamaw ? 

Colonel Newcome felt himself very much at 
ease regarding his future prospects. He was 
very glad that his friend James was reconciled to 
his family, and hinted to Clive that the late Cap- 
tain Mackenzie’s extravagance had been the cause 
of the rupture between him and his brother-in- 
law, who had helped that prodigal captain re- 
peatedly during his life ; and in spite of family 
quarrels, had never ceased to act generously to 
his widowed sister and her family. “ But I 
think, Mr. Clive,” said he, “ that as Miss Rosa 
is very pretty, and you have a spare room at 
your studio, you had best take up your quarters 
in Charlotte Street as long as the ladies are liv- 
ing with us.” Clive was nothing loth to be in- 
dependent ; but he showed himself to be a very 
good home-loving youth. He walked home to 
breakfast every morning, dined often, and spent 
the evenings with the family. Indeed, the house 
was a great deal more cheerful for the presence 
of the two pleasant ladies. Nothing could be 
prettier than to see the two ladies tripping down 
stairs together, mamma's pretty arm round Rosey’s 
pretty waist. Mamma’s talk was perpetually of 
Rosey. That child was always gay, always 
good, always happy! That darling girl woke 
with a smile on her face—it was sweet to see her! 
Uncle James, in his dry way, said, he dared to 
say it was very pretty. “Go away, you droll, 
dear old kind Uncle James!” Rosey’s mamma 
would cry out. ‘“ You old bachelors are wicked 
old things!” Uncle James used to kiss Rosey 
very kindly and pleasantly. She was as modest, 
as gentle, as eager to please Colonel Newcome as 
any little girl could be. It was pretty to see her 
tripping across the room with his coffee-cup ; or 
peeling walnuts for him after dinner with her 
white, plump little fingers. 

Mrs. Irons, the housekeeper, naturally detested 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and was jealous of her: though 
the latter did every thing to soothe and coax the 
governess of the two gentlemen's establishment. 
She praised her dinners, delighted in her puddings, 
must beg Mrs. Irons to allow her to see one of 
those delicious puddings made, and to write the 
receipt for her, that Mrs. Mackenzie might use it 





Nor was Rosey’s | ing 









when she was away. It was Mrs. Irons’ belief 
that Mrs. Mackenzie never intended to go away. 
She had no ideer of ladies, as were ladies, com- 
into her kitchen. The maids vowed that 
they heard Miss Rosa crying, and mamma scold- 
ing in her bedroom, for all she was so soft- 
spoken. How was that jug broke, and that chair 
smashed in the bedroom, that day there was such 
a awful row up there ! 

Mrs. Mackenzie played admirably, in the old- 
fashioned way, dances, reels, and Scotch and Irish 
tunes, the former of which filled James Binnie’s 
soul with delectation. The good mother naturally 
desired that her darling should have a few good 
lessons of the piano while she was in London. 
Rosey was eternally strumming upon an instru- 
ment which had been taken up stairs for her 
special practice; and the Colonel, who was al- 
ways seeking to do harmless jobs of kindness 
for his friends, bethought him of little Miss Cann, 
the governess at Ridley’s, whom he recommended 
as an instructréss. “ Any body whom you recom- 
mend I’m sure, dear Colonel, we shall like,” said 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who looked as black as thunder, 
and had probably intended to have Monsieur 
Quatremains or Signor Twankeydillo; and the 
little governess came to her pupil. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie treated her very gruffly and haughtily at 
first; but as soon as she heard Miss Cann play, 
the widow was pacified, nay charmed. Monsieur 
Quatremains charged a guinea for three quarters 
of an hour; while Miss Cann thankfully took five 
shillings for an hour and a half; and the difference 
of twenty lessons, for which dear Uncle James 
paid, went into Mrs. Mackenzie’s pocket, and 
thence probably on to her pretty shoulders and 
head in the shape of a fine silk dress and a beau- 
tiful French bonnet, in which Captain Goby said, 
upon his life, she didn’t look twenty. 

The little governess trotting home after her 
lesson would often look into Clive’s studio in 
Charlotte Street, where her two boys, as she 
called Clive and J. J., were at work each at his 
easel. Clive used to laugh, and tell us who joked 
him about the widow and her daughter, what Miss 
Cann said about them. Mrs. Mack was not all 
honey it appeared. If Rosey played incorrectly, 
mamma flew at her with prodigious vehemence of 
language ; and sometimes with a slap on poor 
Rosey’s back. She must make Rosey wear tight 
boots, and stamp on her little feet if they refused 
to enter into the slipper. I blush for the indiscre- 
tion of Miss Cann; but she actually told J. J., that 
mamma insisted upon lacing her so tight, as nearly 
to choke the poor little lass. Rosey did not fight: 
Rosey always yielded ; and the scolding over and 
the tears dried, would come simpering down stairs 
with mamma’s arm round her waist, and her pretty, 
artless, happy smile forthe gentlemen below. Be- 
sides the Scottish songs without music, she sang 
ballads at the piano very sweetly. Mamma used to 
ery at these ditties. “That child’s voice brings 
tears into my eyes, Mr. Newcome,” she would 
say. ‘She has never known a moment’s sorrow 
yet! Heaven grant, Heaven grant, she may be 
happy! But what shall I be when I lose her!” 
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«« Why, my dear, when you lose Rosey, ye'll 
console yourself with Josey,” says droll Mr. 
Binnie from the sofa, who perhaps saw the ma- 
neuvre of the widow. 

The widow laughs heartily and really. She 
places a handkerchief over her mouth. She 
glances at her brother with a pair of eyes full of 
knowing mischief. “Ah, dear James,” she says, 
“you don’t know what it is to have a mother's 
feelings. 

“I can partly understand them,” says James, 
“Rosey, sing me that pretty little F rench song.” 
Mrs. Mackenzie's attention to Clive was really 
quite affecting. If any of his friends came to the 
house, she took then. aside and praised Clivé to 
them. The Colonel she adored. She had never 
met with such a manor seen suchamanner. The 
manners of the Bishop of Tobago were beautiful, 
and he certainly had one of the softest and finest 
hands in the world; but not finer than Colonel 
Newcome’s. “ Look at his foot!” (and she put 
out her own, which was uncommonly pretty, and 
suddenly withdrew it, with an arch glance meant 
to represent a blush) “my shoe would fit it! 
When we were at Coventry Island, Sir Peregrine 
Blandy, who succeeded poor dear Sir Rawdon 
Crawley—I saw his dear boy was gazetted to.a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the Guards last week—Sir 
Peregrine, who was one of the Prince of Wales's 
most intimate friends, was always said to have 
the finest manner and presence of any man of 
his day ; and very grand and noble he was, but 
I don’t think he was equal to Colonel Newcome ; 
I really don’t think so. Do you think so, Mr. 
Honeyman! What a charming discourse that 
was last Sunday! I know there were two pair 
of eyes not dry in the church. I could not see 
the other people just for crying myself. O, but 
I wish we could have you at Musselburgh! I 
was bred a Presbyterian of course ; but in much 
traveling through the world with my dear hus- 
band, I came to love his church. At home we 
sit under Dr. McCraw, of course ; but he is so 
awfully long! Four hours every Sunday at 
least, morning and afternoon! It nearly kills 
poor Rosey. Did you hear her voice at your 
church! The dear girl is delighted with the 
chants. Rosey, were you not delighted with the 
chants ?” / 

If she is delighted with the chants, Honeyman 
is delighted with the chantress and her mamma. 
He dashes the fair hair from his brow : he sits 
down to the piano, and plays one or two of them, 
warbling a faint vocal accompaniment, and look- 
ing as if he would be lifted off the screw music- 
stool, and flutter up to the ceiling. 

“ O, it's just seraphic !” says the widow. “It’s 
just the breath of incense, and the pealing of the 
organ at the Cathedral at Montreal. She was a 
wee wee child. She was born on the voyage out, 
and christened at sea. You remember, Goby.” 

“Gad, I promised and vowed to teach her her 
catechism ; but ‘gad, I haven't,” says Captain 
Goby. ‘ We were between Montreal and Que- 
bec for three years with the Hundredth, the Hun- 
dred and Twentieth Highlanders, and the Thirty- 








third Dragoon Guards a part of the time ; Fipley 
commanded them, and a very jolly time we had. 
Much better than the West Indies, where a fel- 
low’s liver goes to the deuce with hot pickles and 
sangaree. Mackenzie was a dev'lish wild fellow,” 
whispers Captain Goby to his neighbor (the pres- 
ent biographer indeed), “and Mrs. Mack wae— 
was as pretty a little woman as ever you set eyes” 
on.” (Captain Goby winks, and looks peculiarly 
sly as he makes this statement.) “Our regiment 
wasn’t on your side of India, Colonel.” 

And in the interchange of such delightful re- 
marks, and with music and song the evening 
passes away. “ Since the house had been adorned 
by the fair presence of Mrs. Mackenzie and her 
daughter,” Honeyman said, always gallant in be- 
havior and flowery in expression, “ it seemed as 
if spring had visited it, Its hospitality was in- 
vested with a new grace ; its ever welcome little 
réunions were doubly charming. But why did 
did these ladies come, if they were to go away 

int How—how would Mr. Binnie console 
himself (not to mention others), if they left him 
in solitude !” 

‘“‘ We have no wish to leave my brother James 
in solitude,” eries Mrs. Mackenzie, frankly laugh- 
ing. ‘ We like London a great deal better than 
Musselburgh.” 

“OQ, that we do!” ejaculates the blushing 
Rosey. 

“« And we will stay as long as ever my brother 
will keep us,” continues the widow. 

“Uncle James is so kind and dear,” says 
Rosey. ‘I hope he won’t send me and mamma 
away.” . 

“ He were a brute—a savage, if he did!” cries 
Bimnie, with glances of rapture toward the two 
pretty faces. Every body likedthem. Binnie re- 
ceived their caresses very good-humoredly. The 
Colonel liked every woman under the sun. Clive 
laughed, and joked, and waltzed, alternately with 
Rosey and her mamma. The latter was the 
briskest partner of the two. The unsuspicious 
widow, poor dear innocent, would leave her girl 
at the painting-room, and go shopping herself; 
but little J. J. also worked there, being occupied 
with his second picture : and he was almost the 
only one of Clive’s friends whom the widow did 
not like. She pronounced the quiet little painter 
a pert little obtrusive, under-bred creature. 

In a word, Mrs. Mackenzie was, as the phrase 
is, “setting her cap” so openly at Clive, that 
none of us could avoid seeing her play: and 
Clive laughed at her simple maneeuvres as merrily 
as the rest. She was a merry little woman. We 
gave her and her pretty daughter a juncheon in 
Lamb Court, Temple ; in Sibwright’s chambers— 
luncheon from Dick’s Coffee House—ices and 
dessert from Partington’s in the Strand. Miss 
Rosey, Mr. Sibwright, our neighbor in Lamb 
Court, and the Rev. Charles Honeyman sang very 
delightfully after lunch ; there was quite a crowd 
of porters, laundresses, and boys to listen in the 
Court. Mr. Paley was disgusted with the noise 
we made—in fact, the party was perfectly suc- 





cessful. We all liked the widow, and if she did 
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set her pretty ribbons at Clive, why should not 
she? We all liked the pretty, fresh, modest 
Rosey. Why, even the grave old benchers in the 
Temple church, when the ladies visited it on Sun- 
day, winked their revered eyes with pleasure, as 
they looked at those two uncommonly smart, 
pretty, well-dressed, fashionable women. Ladies, 
go to the Temple church. You will see more 
young men, and receive more respectful attention 
there than in any place, except perhaps at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Go tothe Temple church—not, of 
course, for the admiration which you will excite 
and which you can not help ; but because the ser- 
mon is excellent, the choral services beautifully 
performed, and the church so interesting as a mon- 
ument of the thirteenth century, and as it con- 
tains the tombs of those dear Knights Templars! 

Mrs. Mackenzie could be grave or gay, accord- 
ing to her company: nor could any woman be 
of more edifying behavior when an occasional 
Scottish friend, bringing a letter from darling 
Josey, or a recommendatory letter from Josey’s 
grandmother, paid a visit in Fitzroy Square. 
Little Miss Cann used to laugh and wink know- 
ingly, saying, “‘ You will never get back your 

room, Mr. Clive. You may be sure that 
Miss Josey will come in a few months ; and per- 
haps old Mrs. Binnie, only no doubt she and her 
daughter do not agree. But the widow has 
taken possession of Uncle James; and she will 
carry off somebody else if I am not mistaken. 
Should you like a stepmother, Mr. Clive, or 
should you prefer a wife?” 

Whether the fair lady tried her wiles upon 
Colonel Newcome the present writer has no cer- 
tain means of ascertaining : but I think another 
image occupied his heart ;, and this Circe tempted 
him no more than a score of other enchantresses 
who had tried their spells upon him. If she 
tried she failed. She was a very shrewd woman, 
quite frank in her talk when such frankness 
suited her. She said to me, “ Colonel Newcome 
has had some great passion, once upon a time, 
I am sure of that, and has no more heart to 
give away. The woman who had his must have 
been a very lucky woman: though I dare say she 
did not value what she had; or did not live to 
enjoy it—or—or something or other. You see 
tragedies in some people’s faces. I recollect 
when we were in Coventry Island—there was a 
chaplain there—a very good man—a Mr. Bell, 
and married to a pretty little woman who died. 
The first day I saw him I said, ‘I know that man 
has had a great grief in life. I am sure that he 
left his heart in England.’ You gentlemen who 
write books, Mr. Pendennis, and stop at the third 
volume, know very well that the real story often 
begins afterward. My third volume ended when 
I was sixteen, and was married to my poor hus- 
band. Do you think all our adventures ended 
then, and that we lived happy ever after? I 
live for my darling girls now. All I want is to 
see them comfortable in life. Nothing can be 
more generous than my dear brother James has 
I am only his half-sister, you know, and 
was an infant in arms when he went away. He 





had differences with Captain Mackenzie, whe 
was headstrong and imprudent, and I own my 
poor dear husband was in the wrong. James 
could not live with my poor mother. Neither 
could by possibility suit the other. I have often, 
I own, longed to come and keep house for him. 
His home, the society he sees, of men of talents 
likeMr. Warrington and—and—I won't mention 
names, or pay compliments to a man who knows 
human nature so well as the author of ‘ Walter 
Lorraine :’ this house is pleasanter a thousand 
times than Musselbargh—pleasanter for me and 
my dearest Rosey, whose delicate nature shrunk 
and withered up in poor mamma's society. She 
was never happy except in my room, the dear 
child! She’s all gentleness and affection. She 
doesn’t seem to show it; but she has the most 
wonderful appreciation of wit, of genius, and 
talent of all kinds. She always hides her feel- 
ings, except from her fond old mother. I went 
up into our room yesterday, and found her in 
tears. I can’t bear to see her eyes red or to 
think of her suffering. I asked her what ailed 
her, and kissed her. She is a tender plant, Mr. 
Pendennis! Heaven knows with what care I 
have nurtured her! She looked up smiling on 
my shoulder.. She looked so pretty! ‘O, mam- 
ma,’ the darling child said, ‘I couldn’t help it. 
I have been crying over ‘‘ Walter Lorraine !”’ 
(Enter Rosey.) ‘“ Rosey, darling! I have been 
telling Mr. Pendennis what a naughty, naughty 
child you were yesterday, and how you read a 
book which I told you you shouldn’t read ; for it 
is a very wicked book; and though it contains 
some sad, sad truths, it is a great deal too misan- 
thropic (is that the right word? I’m a poor sol- 
dier’s wife, and no scholar, you know), and a 
great deal too bitter; and though the Reviews 
praise it, and the clever people—we are poor sim- 
ple country people—we won’t praise it. Sing, 
dearest, that little song” (profuse kisses to Rosey) 
—“ that pretty thing that Mr. Pendennis likes.” 

“‘T am sure that I will sing any thing that Mr. 
Pendennis likes,” says Rosey, with her candid 
bright eyes ; and she goes to the piano and war- 
bles Batti, Batti, with her sweet fresh artless 
voice. 

More caresses follow. Mamma is in a rapture. 
How pretty they look—the mother and daughter 
—two lilies twining together. The necessity of 
an entertainment at the Temple —lunch from 
Dick’s (as before mentioned), dessert from Par- 
tington’s, Sibwright’s spoons, his boy to aid ours 
—nay, Sib himself, and his rooms, which are so 
much more elegant than ours, and where there is 
a piano and guitar: all these thoughts pass in 
rapid and brilliant combination in the pleasant 
Mr. Pendennis’s mind. How delighted the la- 
dies are with the proposal! Mrs. Mackenzie 
claps her pretty hands, and kisses Rosey again. 
If osculation is a mark of love, surely Mrs. Mack 
is the best of mothers. I may say, without false 
modesty, that our little entertainment was most 
successful. The Champagne was iced to a nice- 
ty. The ladies did not perceive that our laun- 
dress, Mrs. Flanagan, was intoxicated very early 
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im the afternoon. Percy Sibwright sang admira- 
bly, and with the greatest spirit, ditties in many 
languages. I am sure Miss Rosey thought him 
(as indeed he is) one of the most fascinating 
young fellows about town. To her mother’s ex- 
cellent accompaniment Rosey sang her favorite 
songs (by the way, her stock was very small— 
five, I think, was the number). Then the table 
was moved into-a corner, where the quivering 
moulds of jelly seemed to keep time to the music ; 
and while Percy played, two couple of waltzers 
actually whirled round the little room. No won- 
der that the couyt below was thronged with ad- 
mirers, that Paley, the reading man, was im a 
rage, and Mrs. Flanagan in a state of excite- 
ment. Ah! pleasant days, happy old dingy 
chambers illuminated by youthful sunshine! mer- 
ry songs and kind faces—it is pleasant to recall 
you. Some of those bright eyes shine no more: 
some of those smiling lips do not speak. Some 
are not less kind, but sadder than in those days ; 
of which the memories revisit us for a moment, 
and sink back into the gray past. The dear old 
Colonel beat time with great delight to the songs ; 
the widow lit his cigar with her own fair fingers. 
That was the only smoke permitted during the 
entertainment—George Warrington himself not 
being allowed to use his cutty-pipe—though the 
gay little widow said that she had been used to 
smoking in the West Indies, and I dare say spoke 
the truth. Our entertainment lasted actually un- 
til after dark: and a particularly neat cab being 
called from St. Clement’s by Mr. Binnie’s boy, 
you may be sure we all conducted the ladies to 
their vehicle : and many a fellow returning from 
his lonely club that evening into chambers must 
have envied us the pleasure of having received 
two such beauties. 

The clerical bachelor was not to be outdone by 
the gentlemen of the bar; and the entertainment 
at the Temple was followed by one at Honey- 
man’s lodgings, which, I must own, greatly ex- 
ceeded ours in splendor, for Honeyman had his 
luncheon from Gunter’s ; and if he had been Miss 
Rosey’s mother, giving a breakfast to the dear 
girl on her marriage, the affair could not have 
been more elegant and handsome. We had but 
two bouquets at our entertainment; at Honey- 
man’s there were four upon the breakfast-table, 
besides a great pine-apple, which must have cost 
the rogue three or four guineas, and which Percy 
Sibwright delicately cut up. Rosey thought the 
pine-apple delicious. ‘‘ The dear thing does not 
remember the pine-apples in the West Indies!” 
cries Mrs. Mackenzie; and she gave us many 
exciting narratives of entertainments at which 
she had been present at various colonial govern- 
ors’ tables. After luncheon, our host hoped we 
should have a little music. Dancing, of course, 
could not be allowed. ‘ That,”’ said Honeyman, 
with his “soft-bleating sigh,” ‘were scarcely 
clerical. You know, besides, you are in a her- 
mitage ; and (with a glance round the table) 
must. put up with Cenobite’s fare.” The fare 
was, as I have said, excellent. The wine was 
bad, as George, and I, and Sib agreed; and in 





so far we flattered ourselves that owr feast alto- 
gether excelled the parson’s. The Champagne 
especially was such stuff, that Warrington re- 
marked on it to his neighbor, a dark gentleman, 
with a tuft to his chin, and splendid rings and 
chains. 

The dark gentleman’s wife and daughter were 
the other two ladies invited by our host. The 
elder was splendidly dressed. Poor Mrs. Mae- 
kenzie’s simple gimcracks, though she displayed 
them to the most advantage, and could make an 
ormolu bracelet go as far as another woman's 
emerald clasps, were as nothing compared to the 
other lady’s gorgeous jewelry. Her fingers 
glittered with rings innumerable. The head of 
her smelling-bottle was as big as her husband's 
gold snuff-box, and of the same splendid mate- 
rial. Our ladies, it must be confessed, came in 
a modest cab from Fitzroy Square ; these arrived 
in a splendid little open carriage with white po- 
nies, and harness all over brass, which the lady 
of the rings drove with a whip that was a 
parasol. Mrs. Mackenzie, standing at Honty- 
man’s window, with her arm round Rosey’s 
waist, viewed this arrival perhaps with envy. 
“« My dear Mr. Honeyman, whose are those beau- 
tiful horses?” cries Rosey, with enthusiasm. 

The divine says with a faint blush—« It is— 
ah—it is Mrs. Sherrick and Miss Sherrick, who 
have done me the favor to come to luncheon.” 

“Wine merchant. Oh!” thinks Mrs. Mao- 
kenzie, who has seen Sherrick’s brass-plate on 
the cellar-door of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel ; and 
hence, perhaps, she was a trifle more magnilo- 
quent than usual, and entertained us with stories 
of colonial governors and their ladies, mentioning 
no persons but those who “had handles to their 
names,” as the phrase is. 

Although Sherrick had actually supplied the 
Champagne which Warrington abused to him in 
confidence, the wine-merchant was not wound- 
ed; on the contrary, he roared with laughter at 
the remark, and some of us smiled who under- 
stood the humor of the joke. As for George 
Warrington, he scarce knew more about the town 
than the ladies opposite to him, who, yet more 
innocent than George, thought the Champagne 
very good. Mrs. Sherrick was silent during the 
meal, looking constantly up at her husband, as 
if alarmed and always in the habit of appealing 
to that gentleman, who gave her, as I thought, 
knowing glances and savage winks, which made 
me augur that he bullied her at home. Miss 
Sherrick was exceedingly handsome: she kept 
the fringed curtains of her eyes constantly down; 
but when she lifted them up toward Clive, who 
was very attentive to her (the rogue never sees 
a handsome woman, but to this day he continues 
the same practice)—when she looked up and 
smiled, she was indeed a beautiful young crea- 
ture to behold—with her pale forehead, her thick 
arched eyebrows, her rounded cheeks, and her 
full lips slightly shaded—how shall I mention 
the word'—slightly penciled, after the manner 
of the lips of the French governess, Mademoiselle 
Lenoir. 
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Percy Sibwright engaged Miss Mackenzie with 
his usual grace and affability. Mrs. Mackenzie 
did her very utmost to be gracious ; but it was 
evident the party was not altogether to her liking. 
Poor Percy, about whose means and expectations 
she had in the most natural way in the world 
asked information from me, was not perhaps a 
very eligible admirer for darling Rosey. She 
knew not that Percy can no more help gallantry 
than the sun can help shining. As soon as 
Rosey had done eating up her pine-apple, art- 
lessly confessing (to Percy Sibwright’s inquiries) 
that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs 
in her grandmamma’s garden, ‘‘ Now, dearest 
Rosey,” cries Mrs. Mack, “ now, a little song. 
You promised Mr. Pendennis a little song.” 
Honeyman whisks open the piano in a moment. 
The widow takes off her cleaned gloves (Mrs. 
Sherrick’s were new, and of the best Paris make), 
and little Rosey sings, No. 1 followed by No. 2, 
with very great applause. Mother and daughter 
entwine as they quit the piano. ‘Brava! bra- 
va!” says Percy Sibwright. Does Mr. Clive 
Newcome say nothing! His back is turned to 
the piano, and he is looking with all his might 
into the eyes of Miss Sherrick. 

Percy sings a Spanish seguidella, or a German 
lied, or a French romance, or a Neapolitan can- 
zonet, which, I am bound to say, excites very 
little attention. Mrs. Ridley is sending in coffee 
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at this juncture, of which Mrs. Sherrick partakes, 
with lots of sugar, as she has partaken of num- 
berless things before. Chickens, plover’s eggs, 
prawns, aspics, jellies, creams, grapes, and what 
not. Mr. Honeyman advances, and with deep 
respect asks if Mrs. Sherrick and Miss Sherrick 
will not be persuaded to sing. She rises and 
bows, and again takes off the French gloves, and 
shows the large white hands glittering with rings, 
and, summoning Emily her daughter, they go to 
the piano. 

“Can she sing?” whispers Mrs. Mackenzie, 
‘ean she sing after eating so much?” Can she 
sing, indeed! O, you poor ignorant Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie! Why, when you were in the West In- 
dies, if you ever read the English newspapers, 
you must have read of the fame of Miss Folthorpe. 
Mrs. Sherrick is no other than the famous artist, 
who, after three years of brilliant triumphs at the 
Scala, the Pergola, the San Carlo, the opera in 
England, forsook her profession, rejected a hund- 
red suitors, and married Sherrick, who was Mr. 
Cox’s lawyer, who failed, as every body knows, 
as manager of Drury Lane. Sherrick, like a man 
of spirit, would not allow his wife to sing in pub- 
lic after his marriage ; but in private society, of 
course, she is welcome to perform: and now, 
with her daughter, who a noble con- 
tralto voice, she takes her place royally at the pi- 
ano, and the two sing 80 magnificently that every 
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body in the room, with one single exception, is 
charmed and delighted ; and that little Miss Cann 
herself creeps up the stairs, and stands with Mrs. 
Ridley at the door to listen to the music. 

Miss Sherrick looks doubly handsome as she 
sings. Clive Newcome is in a rapture ; so is good- 
natured Miss Rosey, whose little heart beats with 
pleasure, and who says quite unaffectedly to Miss 
Sherrick, with delight and gratitude beaming from 
her blue eyes, “ Why did you ask me to sing, 
when you sing so wonderfully, so beautifully 
yourself! Donot leave the piano, please; do sing 
again.’’ And she puts out a iind little hand to- 
ward the superior artist, and, blushing, leads her 
back to the instrument. “I’m sure me and Emily 
will sing for you as much as you like, dear,” says 
Mrs. Sherrick, nodding to Rosey good-naturedly. 
Mrs. Mackenzie, who has been biting her lips and 
drumming the time on a side-table, forgets at last 
the pain of being vanquished, in admiration of the 
conquerors. “It was cruel of you not to tell us, 
Mr. Honeyman,” she says, ‘ of the—of the treat 
you had in store for us. I had no idea we were 
going to meet professional people ; Mrs. Sherrick's 
singing is indeed beautifal.” 

“If you come up to our place in the Regent’s 
Park, Mr. Newcome,” Mr. Sherrick says, ‘ Mrs. 
S. and Emily will give you as many songs as you 
like. How do you like the house in Fitzroy 
Square? Any thing wanting doing there? I’m 
a good landlord to a good tenant. Don’t care 
what I spend on my houses. Lose by ’em some- 
times. Name a day when you'll come to us; and 
I'll ask some good fellows to meet you. Your 
father and Mr. Binnie came once. That was 
when you were a young chap. They didn’t have 
a bad evening, I believe. You just come and try 
us—I can give you as good a glass of wine as 
most, I think,” and he smiles, perhaps thinking 
of the champagne which Mr. Warrington had 
slighted. ‘I’ve ad the close carriage for my wife 
this evening,” he continues, looking out of win- 
dow at a very handsome brougham which has just 
drawn up there. “ That little pair of horses steps 
prettily together, don’t they? Fond of horses! 
I know youare. See you in the park; and going 
by our house sometimes. The Colonel sits a 
horse uncommonly well: so do you, Mr. New- 
come. I've often said, ‘Why don’t they get off 
their horses and say, Sherrick, we’re come for 
a bit of lunch and a glass of sherry?’ Namea 
day, Sir. Mr. P., will you be in it?” 

Clive Newcome named a day, and told his father 
of the circumstance in the evening. The Colonel 
looked grave. ‘There was something which I 
did not quite like about Mr. Sherrick,” said that 
acute observer of human nature. “ It was easy 
to see that the man is not quite a gentleman. I 
don’t care what a man’s trade is, Clive. Indeed, 


who are we, to give ourselves airs upon that sub-: 


ject? But when I am gone, my boy, and there 
is nobody near you who knows the world-as I do, 
you may fall into designing hands, and rogues 
may lead you into mischief: keep a sharp look 
out, Clive. Mr. Pendennis, here, knows that 
thore are designing fellows abroad” (and the dear 





old gentleman gives a very knowing nod as he 
speaks). ‘ When I am gone, keep the lad from 
harm's way, Pendennis. Meanwhile Mr. Sherrick 
has been a very good and obliging landlord ; and 
a man who sells wine may certainly give a friend 
a bottle. I am glad you had 4 pleasant evening, 
boys. Ladies! I hope you have had a pleasant 
afternoon. Miss Rosey, yo are come back to 
make tea for the old gentlemen! James begins 
to get about briskly now. He walked to Hanover 
Square, Mrs. Mackenzie, without hurting his ankle 
in the leasi.” 

* I’m almost sorry that he is getting well,” says 
Mrs. Mackenzie, sincerely. ‘‘ He won't want us 
when he is quite cured.” 

‘« Indeed, my dear creature !” cries the Colonel, 
taking her pretty hand and kissing it. ‘‘ He will 
want you, and he shall want you. James no more 
knows the world than Miss Rosey here; and if I 
had not been with him, would have been perfectly 
unable to take care of himself. When I am gone 
to India, somebody must stay with him; and— 
and my boy must have a home to go to,” says the 
kind soldier, his-voice dropping. ‘I had been in 
hopes that his own relatives would have received 
him more; but never mind about that,” he cried 
more cheerfully.. “‘ Why, I may not be absent a 
year! perhaps need not go at all—I am second 
for promotion. A couple of our old generals may 
drop any day; and when I get my regiment I 
come back to stay, to live at home. Meantime, 
while I am gone, my dear lady, you will take care 
of James ; and you will be kind to my boy !” 

“That I will!” said the widow, radiant with 
pleasure, and she took one of Clive’s hands and 
pressed it for an instant ; and from Clive’s father’s 
kind face there beamed out that benediction, which 
always made his countenance appear to me among 
the most beautiful of human faces. 





SHARPENING THE SCYTHE. 

N the heart of a high table-land that overlooks 

many square leagues of the rich scenery of 
Devonshire, the best scythe-stone is found. The 
whole face of the enormous cliff in which it is 
contained is honeycombed with minute quarries ; 
half-way down there is a wagon road, entirely 
formed of the sand cast out from them. To walk 
along that vast soft terrace on a July evening is 
to enjoy one of the most delightful scenes in 
England. Forests of fir rise overhead like cloud 
on cloud ; through openings of these there peeps 
the purple moorland gtretching far southward to 
the Roman Camp, and barrows from which 
spears and skulls are dug continually. What- 
ever may be underground, it is all soft and bright 
above, with heath and wild flowers, about which 
a breeze will linger in the hottest noon. Down 
to the sand road the breeze does not come ; there 
eh i ae ee 

ivering among the topmost trees. From t 
Sanap the Atlantic can be seen, but from the sand 
road the view is more limited, though many a 
bay and headland far beneath show where the 
ocean of a past age rolled. Fossils and shells 
are almost as plentiful within the cliff as the 
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scythe-stone itself, and wondrous bones of ex- 
tinct animals are often brought to light. 

All day Jong, summer and winter, in the som- 
bre fir-groves may be heard the stroke of the 
spade and the click of the hammer; a hundred 
men are at work like bees upon the cliff, each in 
his own cell of the great honeycomb, his private 
passage. The right to dig in his own burrow 
each of these men has purchased for a trifling 
sum, and he toils in it daily. Though it is a 
narrow space, in which he is not able to stand 
upright, and can scarcely turn—though the air 
in it that he breathes is damp and deadly—though 
the color in his cheek is commonly the hectic of 
consumption, and he has a cough that never 
leaves him night or day—though he will himself 
remark that he does not know among his neigh- 
bors one old man—and though, all marrying 
early, few ever see a father with his grown-up 
son, yet, for all this, the scythe-stone cutter 
works in his accustomed way, and lives his short 
life merrily, that is to say, he drinks down any 
sense or care that he might have. These poor 
men are almost without exception sickly drunk- 
ards. The women of this community are not 
much healthier. It is their task to cut. and shape 
the rough-hewn stone into those pieces where- 
with “the mower whets his scythe.” The thin 
particles of dust that escape during this process 
are very pernicious to the lungs ; but, as usual, 
it is found impossible to help the ignorant sufferers 
by any thing in the form of an idea from without ; 
a number of masks and respirators have been more 
than once provided for them by the charity of the 
neighboring gentry, but scarcely one woman has 
given them her countenance. 

The short life of the scythe-stone cutter is also 
always liable to be abruptly ended. Safety re- 
quires that fir-poles from the neighboring wood 
should be driven in one by one on either side of 
him, and a third flat stake be laid across to make 
the walls and roof safe, as the digger pushes his 
long burrow forward. Cheap as these fir-poles 
are, they are too often dispensed with. There is 
scarcely one of the hundred mined entrances of 
disused caverns here to be seen, through which 
some crushed or suffocated workman has not 
been brought out dead. The case is common. 
A man can not pay the trifle that is necessary 
to buy fir-poles for the support of his cell walls ; 
the consequence is, that sooner or later, it must 
almost inevitably happen that one stroke of the 
pickax shall produce a fall of sand behind him, 
and set an impassable barrier between him and 
the world without. It will then be to little pur- 
pose that another may be working near him, 
prompt to give the alarm and get assistance ; 
tons upon tons of heavy sand divide the victim 
from the rescuers, and they must prop and roof 
their way at every step, lest they too perish. 
Such accidents are therefore mostly fatal ; if the 
man was not at once crushed by a fall of sand 
upon him, he has been cut off from the outer air, 
and suffocated in his narrow worm-hole. White- 
knights is a small village at the foot of this cliff, 
inhabited almost entirely by persons following 





this scythe-stone trade. The few agricultural 
laborers there to be met with may be distinguished 
at a glance from their brethren of the pits; the 
bronzed cheeks from the hectic, the muscular 
frames from the bodies: which disease has weak- 
ened, and which dissipation helps to a more swift 
decay. The cottages are not ill-built, and gen- 
erally stand detached in a small garden; their 
little porches may be seen of an evening thronged 
with dirty pretty children, helping father outside 
his cavern by carrying the stone away in little 
baskets, as he brings it out to them. 

Beside the Luta rivulet, which has pleasanier 
nooks, more flowery banks, and falls more musical 
than any stream in Devon; beside this brook, 
and parted by a little wood of beeches and wild 
laurel from the village, is a very pear! of cottages. 
Honeysuckle, red-rose, and sweet-briar hold it 
entangled in a fragrant net-work ; they fall over 
the little windows, making twilight at midnoon, 
yet nobody has ever thought of cutting them 
away or tying up a single tendril. Grandfather 
Markham and his daughter Alice, with John 
Drewit, her husband and master of the house, 
used to live there, and they had three little chil- 
dren, Jane, Henry, and Joe. 

A little room over the porch was especially 
neat. It was the best room in the cottage, and 
therein was lodged old Markham, who had, so 
far as the means of his children went, the best 
of board as well. He was not a very old man, 
but looked ten years older than he was, and his 
hand shook through an infirmity more grievous 
than age. He was a gin-drinker. John Drewit 
had to work very hard to keep not only his own 
household in food and clothing, but also his poor 
old father-in-law in drink. 

John was a hale young man when first I knew 
him, but he soon began to alter. As soon as it 
was light he was away to the sand-cliff by a 
pleasant winding path through the beechwood 
and up the steps which his own spade had cut. 
One or two of them he had made broader than 
the rest, at intervals, where one might willingly 
sit down to survey the glory spread beneath ; the 
low, white, straw-thatched farms gleaming like 
light among the pasture-lands, the little towns 
each with its shining river, and the great old city 
in the hazy distance ; the high beacon hills, the 
woods, and far as eye could see, the mist that 
hung over the immense Atlantic. This resting 
on the upward path, at first a pleasure, became 
soon a matter of necessity, and that, too, long 
before the cough had settled down upon him; 
few men in Whiteknights have their lungs so 
whole that they can climb up to their pits without 
a halt or two. 

The old ‘man helped his son-in-law sometimes ; 
he was a good sort of old man by nature, and 


‘not.a bit more selfish than a drunkard always 


must be. He ground the rough stones into shape 
at home, minded the children in his daughter's 
absence, and even used the pick himself when he 
was sober. John, too, was for his wife’s sake 
tolerant of the old man’s infirmity, though half 
his little earnings went to gratify the old man’s 
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appetite. At last necessity compelled him to be, 
as he thought, undutiful. Print after print van- 
ished from the cottage walls, every little orna- 
ment, not actually necessary furniture, was sold : 
absolute want threatened the household, when 
John at last stated firmly, though tenderly, that 
grandfather must give up the gin-bottle or find 
some other dwelling. Alice was overcome with 


tears, but when appealed to by the old man, | pas 


pointed to her dear husband, and bowed her head 
to his wise words. 

For two months after this time, there were no 
more drunken words nor angry tongues to be 
heard within John’s pleasant cottage. Nothing 
was said by daughter or by son-in-law of the long 
score at the public-house that was being paid off 
by instalments; the daughter looked no longer 
at her father with reproachful eyes, and the 
children never again had to be taken to bed 
before their time—hurried away from the sight 
of their grandfather’s shame. At last, however, 
on one Sunday evening in July, the ruling passion 
had again the mastery; Markham came home in 
a worse state than ever; and in addition to the 
usual debasement, it was evident that he was 
possessed also by some maudlin terror, that he 
had no power to express. 

Leaving him on his bed in a lethargic sleep, 
John sallied forth as usual at dawn; his boys, 
Harry and Joe, carrying up for him his miner’s 
spade and basket. Heavy-hearted as he was, he 
could not help being gladdened by the wonderful 
beauty of the landscape. His daughter told me 


that she never saw him stand so long looking at 
the country—he seemed unwillingly to leave the 
sunlight for his dark, far-winding burrow. His 
burrow he had no reason to dread. Poverty never 
had pressed so hard upon John Drewit as to in- 
duce him to sell away the fir-props that assured 


the safety of his life. Often and often had his 
voice been loud against those men, who, knowing 
of the mortal danger to which they exposed their 
neighbors, gave drink or money in exchange for 
them to the foolhardy and vicious. Great, there- 
fore, was his horror when he went into his cave 
that morning, and found that his own props had 
been removed. They had not been taken from 
the entrance, where a passer-by might have ob- 
served their absence; all was right for the first 
twenty yards, but beyond that distance down to 
the end of his long toil-worn labyrinth every pole 
was stripped away. Surely he knew at once 
that it was not an enemy who had done this; he 
knew that the wretched old man who lay stupefied 
at home, had stolen and sold his life defense for 
drink. All that the poor fellow told his boys 
was that they should keep within the safe part 
of the digging while he himself worked on into 
the rock as usual. Three or four times he brought 
out a heap of scythe-stones in his basket, and 
then he was seen alive no more. 

Harry, his eldest son, was nearest to the un- 
propped passage when the sand cliff fell. When 
he heard his father call out suddenly, he ran at 
once eagerly, running toward the candle by which 
the miner worked, but on a sudden all was dark ; 





there was no light from candle or from sun— 
before and behind was utter blackness, and there 
was a noise like thunder in his ears. The whole 
hill seemed to have fallen upon them both, and 
many tons of earth parted the father from his 
child. The sand about the boy did not press on 
him closely. A heavy piece of cliff that held to- 
gether was supported by the narrow walls of the 
sage, and his fate was undetermined. He 
attended only to the muffled sounds within the 
rock, from which he knew that his father, though 
they might be the sounds of his death struggle, 
still lived. 

To the people outside the alarm had instantly 
been given by the other child, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the laborers from field and 
cave came hurrying up to the rescue. Two only 
could dig together, two more propped the way 
behind them foot by foot; relays eagerly waited 
at the entrance ; and not an instant was lost in 
replacing the exhausted workmen. Every thing 
was done as quickly, and, at the same time, as 
judiciously as possible; the surgeon had at the 
first been ridden for, at full speed, to the neigh- 
boring town ; brandy and other stimulants, a rude 
lancet—with which many of the men were but 
too well practiced operators—bandages and blank- 
ets were all placed ready at hand: for the dis- 
aster was so common at Whiteknights that every 
man at once knew what was proper to be done. 
Those who were not actively engaged about the 
cave, were busy in the construction of a litter— 
perhaps a bier—for the unhappy victims. 

How this could have happened! was the whis- 
pered wonder. John was known to be far too 
prudent a man to have been working without 
props, and yet fresh ones had to be supplied to 
the rescuers, for they found none as they ad- 
vanced. The poor widow—every moment made 
more sure of her bereavement—stood a little way 
aside; having begged for a spade and been re- 
fused, she stood with her two children hanging 
to her apron, staring fixedly at the pit’s mouth. 

Down at the cottage there was an old man in- 
voking Heaven’s vengeance on his own gray 
head and reproaching himself fiercely with the 
consequences of his brutal vice ; he had stolen 
the poles from his son’s pit on the previous morn- 
ing, to provide himself with drink ; and on that 
very day, even before he was quite recovered from 
his yesterday’s debauch, he was to see the victim 
of his recklessness brought home a lifeless heap. 
He saw John so brought in, but with the eyes of 
a madman ; his brain, weakened by drunkenness, 
never recovered from that shock. 

Basket and barrow had been brought full out 
of the pit a hundred times; and it was almost 
noon before, from the bowels of the very mount- 
ain as it seemed, there came up a low moaning 
ery. “My child, my child,” murmured the 
mother: and the digging became straightway 
even yet. more earnest, almost frantic in its speed 
and violence. Presently into the arms of Alice 
little Harry was delivered, pale and corpse-like, 
but alive; and then a shout as of an army was 
set up by all the men. 
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They dug on until after sunset—long after 
they had lost all hope of finding John alive. His 
body was at last found. It was placed upon the 
litter, and taken, under the soft evening sky, 
down through the beech wood home. Alice 
walked by its side, holding its hand in hers, 
speechless, and with dry eyes. She never knew 
until after her father’s death, how her dear John 
was murdered. She used to wonder why the 
old man shrank from her when she visited him, 
as she often did, in his confinement. The poor 
widow is living now, though she has suffered 
grief and want. Her daughter Jane has married 
a field laborer, and her sons, by whom she is now 
well supported, have never set foot in a pit since 
they lost their father. 





RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF WOMEN. 

N° one denies the fact that women have 

wrongs ; we wrangle only over the alphabet 
of amelioration. Some advocate her being un- 
sexed as the best means of doing her justice ; 
others propose her intellectual annihilation, and 
the further suppression of her individuality, on 
the homeopathic principle of giving as a cure the 
cause of the disease. 

How few open the golden gates which lead to 
the middle Sacred Way, whose stillness offends 
the noisy, and whose retirement disgusts the 
restless ; the middle path of a noble, unpretend- 
ing, redeeming, domestic, usefulness: stretching 
out from Home, like the rays of a beautiful star, 
all over the world! Yet here have walked the 
holy women of all ages; a long line of saints and 
heroines ; whose virtues have influenced count- 
lesg generations, and who have done more for 
the advancement of humanity than all the Pub- 
lic Functionists together. Not that the compar- 
ison bespeaks much, or is worthy of the sacred 
Truth. 

A word with ye, O Public Functionists—ye 
damagers of a good cause by leading it with 
ridicule—ye assassins of truth by burying it be- 
neath exaggeration! A woman such as ye 
would make her—teaching, preaching, voting, 
judging, commanding a man-of-war, and charg- 
ing at the head of a battalion—would be simply 
an amorphous monster, not worth the little finger 
of the wife we would all secure if we could, the 
tacens et placens uzor, the gentle helpmeet of 
our burdens, the soother of our sorrows, and the 
enhancer of our joys! Imagine a follower of a 
certain Miss Betsy Millar, who for twelve years 
commanded the Scotch brig, Cloetus—imagine 
such an one at the head of one’s table, with horny 
hands covered with fiery red sears and blackened 
with tar, her voice hoarse and cracked, her skin 
tanned and hardened, her language seasoned with 
nautical allusions and quarter-deck imagery, and 
her gait and step the rollicking roll of a bluff 
Jack-tar. She might be very estimable as a hu- 
man being, honorable, brave, and generous, but 
she would not be a woman: she would © ot fulfill 
one condition of womanhood, and therefore she 
would be unfit and imperfect, unsuited to her 
place and unequal to her functions. What man 








(moderately sane) wsald prefer a woman whe 
had been a sea captain ten or twelve years, to the 
most ordinary of piano-playing and flower-paint- 
ing young ladies! Mindless as the one might 
be, the rough practicality of the other would be 
worse; and helpless as fashionable education 
makes young ladies, Heaven defend us from the 
virile energy of a race of Betsy Millars! Yet one 
philosopher has actually been found, who has had 
the moral courage to quote this lady’s career as 
a proof that women are fitted by nature for offi- 
ces which men have always assumed to them- 
selves, and that it would be a wise, and healthful, 
and a natural state of society which should man 
brigs with boarding-school girls, and appoint 
emancipated females as their commanders. We 
wish Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
heroic champion of Betsy Millar, no worse fate 
than to marry one of his favorite sea captain- 
esses. 

In the Utopia that is to come, women are to 
be voters,-barristers, members of congress, and 
judges. They are to rush to the polling-booth, 
and mount the hustings, defiant of brickbats and 
careless of eggs and cabbages. They are to 
mingle with the passions and violences of men 
by way of asserting their equality, and to take 
part in their vices by way of gaining their rights. 
They are to be barristers, too, with real blue bags, 
pleading for murderers and sifting the evicence 
of divorce cases; offices, no doubt, highly con- 
ducive to their moral advancement and the main- 
tenance of their purity, but such as we, being of 
the old-fashioned and eminently unenlightened 
school, would rather not see our wives or daugh- 
ters engaged in. Of doctoresses we will say no- 
thing. The care and the cure of the sick belong 
to women, as do all things gentle and loving. 
And though we can scarcely recohcile it with our 
present notions of the fitness of things, that a 
gentlewoman of refinement and delicacy should 
frequent dissecting-rooms among the crowd of 
young students, and cut up dead bodies and liv- 
ing ones as her mother cut out baby-clothes, yet 
the care of the sick is so holy a duty, that if these 
terrible means are necessary, they are sanctified 
by the end, and God prosper those who under- 
take them! But they are not necessary. Wom- 
en are better as medical assistants than as in- 
dependent practitioners ; their services are more 
valuable when obeying than when originating 
orders ; and as nurses they do more good than 
as doctors. Besides, it would be rather an in- 
convenient profession at times. A handsome 
woman, under forty—or over it—would be a 
dangerous doctor for most men; and as special- 
ities in medicine are quackeries, it would be 
humbug and affectation to shrink from any cases. 
For, admitting the principle that woman's mis- 
sion—at least one of them—is to doctor, it must 
be extended in practice to all alike. And we 
may imagine various circumstances in which a 
young doctress would be somewhat embarrassing, 
if not embarrassed ; yet what are we to do when 
all the doctors are driven out of the field, and we 
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be our doctors, will they be only old women, and 
ugly ones—will there never be bright eyes or 
dimpled cheeks among them! It might be very 
delightful to be cured by a beautiful young wo- 
man, instead of by a crabbed old man, yet for 
prudence sake we should recommend most wives 
and mothers to send for the crabbed old man 
when their sons and husbands are ill, and to be 
particularly cautious of feminine M. D.’s in gen- 
eral. 

One or two points of human nature the Public 
Functionists and emancipated women either sink 
or pervert. The instincts above all. The in- 
stinct of protection in man and the instinct of 
dependence in woman they decline to know any 
thing about; they see nothing sacred in the fact 
of maternity, no fulfillment of natural destiny in 
marriage, and they find no sanctifying power in 
the grace ofself-sacrifice. These are in their eyes 
the causes of woman’s degradation. To be equal 
with man, she must join in the strife with him, 
wrestle for the distinctions, and scramble for the 
good places. She must no longer stand in the 
shade apart, shedding the blessing of peace and 
and calmness on the combatants, when they re- 
turn home heated and weary, but she must be 
out in the blazing sun, toiling and fighting too, 
and marking every victory by the grave-stone of 
some dear virtue, canonized since the world be- 
gan. Homes deserted, children—the most sol- 
emn responsibility of all—given to a stranger's 
hand, modesty, unselfishness, patience, obedi- 
ence, endurance, all that has made angels of hu- 
manity must be trampled under foot, while the 
Emancipated Woman walks proudly forward to 
the goal of the glittering honors of public life, 
her true honors lying’ crushed beneath her, un- 
noticed. This these noisy gentry think will ele- 
vate woman. ; 


Women have grave legal and social wrongs, 
but will this absurd advocacy of exaggeration 


remedy them? The laws which deny the indi- 
viduality of a wife, under the shallow pretense 
of a legal lie; which award different punish- 
ments for the same vice; the laws which class 
women with infants and idiots, and which re- 
cognize principles they neither extend nor act 
on; these are the real and substantial Wrongs 
of Women, which will not, however, be amended 
by making them commanders in the navy or 
judges on the bench. To fling them into the 
thick of the strife would be but to teach them the 
egotism and hardness, the grasping selfishness, 
and the vain-glory of men, which it has been 
their mission, since the world began, to repress, 
to elevate, to soften, and to purify. Give woman 
public functions, and you destroy the very springs 
of her influence. For her influence is, and must 
be, moral more than intellectual—intellectual only 
as filtering through the moral nature ; and if you 
destroy the moral nature, if you weaken its vir- 
tues and sully its holiness, what of power or in- 
fluence remains! She will gain place and lose 
power; she will gain honors and lose virtues, 
when she has pushed her father or her son to the 
wall, and usurped the seats consecrated by nature 
Vou. IX.—No. 49.—F 





tothem alone. Yes, by nature; in spite of the 
denial of the Public Functionists. Her flaccid 
muscles, tender skin, highly nervous organiza- 
tion, and aptitude for internal injury, decide the 
question of offices involving hard bodily labor; 
while the predominance of instinct over reason, 
and of feeling over intellect, as a rule, unfits her 
for judicial or legislative command. Her power is 
essentially a silent and unseen moral influence ; 
her functions are those of a wife and mother. 
The emancipatists rate these functions very light- 
ly, compared with the duty and delight of hauling 
in main-top-sails or speechifying at an election. 
They seem to regard the maternal race as a race 
apart, a kind of necessary cattle, just to keep up 
the stock; and even of these natural drudges the 
most gifted souls may give up their children to 
the care of others, as queen-bees give their young 
to the workers. Yet no woman who does her 
duty’ faithfully to her husband and children, will 
find her time unemployed, or her life incomplete. 
The education of her children alone would suffi- 
ciently employ any true-hearted woman; for ed- 
ucation is not a matter of school-hours, but of 
that subtle influence of example which makes 
every moment a seed-time of future good or ill. 
And the woman who is too gifted, too intellectual, 
to find scope for her mind and heart in the edu- 
cation of her child, who pants for a more impor- 
tant work than the training of an immortal soul, 
who prefers quarter-decks and pulpits to a still 
home and a school-desk, is not a sea-captain, nor 
a preacher by mission—she is simply not a wo- 
man. Sheisa natural blunder, a mere unfinished 
sketch; fit neither for quarter-decks nor for home, 
able neither to command men nor to educate 
children. 

But the true Woman, for whose ambition a 
husband's love and her children’s adoration are 
sufficient, who applies her military instincts to 
the discipline of her household, and whose legis- 
lative faculties exercise themselves in makin 
laws for her nursery; whose intellect has field 
enough for her in communion with her husband, 
and whose heart asks no other honors than his 
love and admiration; a woman who does not 
think it a weakness to attend to her téilette, and 
who does not disdain to be beautiful; who be- 
lieves in the virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting 
gowns, and who eschews rents and raveled 
edges, slipshod shoes, and audacious make-ups ; a 
woman who speaks low and who does not speak 
much; who is patient and gentle, and intellectual 
and industrious; who loves more than she rea- 
sons, and yet does not love blindly; who never 
scolds, and rarely argues, but who rebukes with 
a caress, and adjusts with a smile: a woman 
who is the wife we all have dreamt of once in 
our lives, and who is the mother we still worship 
in the backward distance of the past: such a 
woman as this does more for human nature, and 
more for woman’s cause, than all the sea-captains, 
judges, barristers, and members of parliament 
put together—God-given and God-blessed as she 
is! If such a wife as this has leisure which she 
wishes to employ actively, he will always find 
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occupation, and of a right kind too. There are 
the poor and the sick round her home; she will 
visit them, and nurse them, and teach their child- 
ren, and lecture their drunken husbands; she 
will fulfill her duty better thus than by walking 
the hospitals, or preaching on Sundays! There 
are meetings to attend also, and school commit- 
tees, and clothing-clubs, and ragged schools to 
organize; and her voice will sound more sweet 
and natural there than when shrieking through a 
speaking-trumpet or echoing incourt. And there 
are books to read, and then to discuss by the tire- 
side with her husband, when he comes home in 
the evening—though perhaps his attention may 
sometimes wander from the subject to her little 
foot, peeping out from under the flounces over 
the fender, or to the white hands stitching so 
busily—and is not this better than a public lecture 
in a Bloomer costume! And then, perhaps, she 
can help her husband in his profession, write 
out a clear manuscript for his editor, or copy a 
deed, find out references and mark them for him, 
or perhaps correct his sermon, to the general ad- 
vantage of his congregation—which, we contend, 
is a fitter occupation than arguing divorce cases 
in a wig and blue bag, or floundering in the 
quagmires of theology in bands and a scholar’s 
hood. Our natural woman, too, loves her child- 
ren, and looks after them; but the babies of our 
emancipated woman belong as much to the state 
as to her, and as much to chance as to either. 
Our natural woman plays with her children, and 
lets them pull down her thick hair into a curtain 
over her face, and ruffle even her clean gown 
with their tiny hands: but the emancipated wo- 
man holds baby-playing a degradation, and re- 
signs it to servants and governesses. 

Give us the loving, quiet wife, the good mother, 
the sweet, unselfish sister; give us women beau- 
tiful and womanly, and we will dispense with 
their twelve years’ service on board a brig, or 
two or three years’ close attendance in a dissect- 
ing-room. Give us gentlewomen, who believe 
in zmilliners, and know the art of needlework; 
who can sew on buttons and make baby-clothes ; 
who, while they use their heads, do not leave 
their hands idle; who, while claiming to be intel- 
lectual beings, claim also to be natural and loving 
beings—nay, even obedient and self-sacrificing 
beings, two virtues of the Old World which our 
Utopians count as no virtues at all. Oh, Utopi- 
ans! Leave nature’s loveliest work alone! Let 
women have their rights, in Heaven’s name, but 
do not thrust them into places which they can 
not fill, and give them functions they can not 
perform—except to their own disadvantage, and 
the darkening of the brightest side of this world. 
Reflect (if ye ever do reflect) on the destiny of 
woman, which nature has graven on her soul and 
body; a.wife, a mother, a help-meet and a friend ; 
but not by mind or by person ever meant to be an 
inferior man, doing his work badly while neglect- 
ing her own. The shadow of man darkens the 
path of woman, and while walking by his side, 
she yet walks not in the same light with him. 
Her home is in the shade, and her duties are still 


and noiseless; his is in the broad daylight, and 
his works are stormy and tumultuous; but the 
one is the complement of the other, and while he 
labors for her she watches for him, and energy 
and love leave nothing incomplete in their lives. 
Rest in the shade, dear woman! Find your 
happiness in love, in quiet, in home activity and 
in natural duties; turn as from your ruin from 
all those glaring images of honor which a weak 
ambition places before you. 








BELLADONNA. 

A pres are you looking at so attentively, my 

friend! Your eyes wander round the room 
ceaselessly. You inspect every thing, and you 
seem half pleased, half sorrowful. What is it 
that ails you? “Ah’ you are looking now at my 
wife. Yes! I quite agree with you, that she is 
very pretty. It is pleasant to see the lamp-light 
falling on those dark glossy bands of hair that 
sweep about her forehead. It is pleasant to see 
her small white fingers glide so nimbly all over 
that tiny cap which she is embroidering. The 
steam from the tea-urn rises in wreaths through 
the room. The sea-coal fire blazes brightly, and 
sheds a red and flickering light on the silver 
spoons and tea-service. You, my friend, sit on 
one side of the hearth, with your legs stretched 
out, and the cigar, which in consideration of our 
friendship my wife permits you to smoke, held 
between your thumb and forefinger. I, on the 
other side, with the last number of Bleak House 
in my hand, have just turned from that mournful 
death of Lady Dedlock to the happy picture set 
before me, and, as my eyes fall on that rounded 
and graceful figure seated near the table, working 
so quietly, and ever and anon casting a stray and 
loving glance hitherward, I thank God from my 
heart that she is not wandering off through the 
cold, bleak country, with the memory of guilt 
tracking her steps, while the husband lies at home 
faint and speechless with sorrow ! 

I was lucky, you say, to get her? Well! no 
matter ; if you did not say it, you looked it, and I 
answer all the same—I agree with you, my friend. 
But I had my little difficulties, too. It is true 
that no terrible spectre of secret sin and undying 
sorrow loomed up between us, through which we 
could not pierce ; but we went through many sad 
hours, and experienced many a biting wind before 
we turned that corner of our Life’s journey where 
our present happiness lay waiting for us. Now 
I see by those widely-opened eyes and. half- 
parted lips that you are eagerly wishing for the 
story of my love. If my wife permits it, you 
shall have it. May I, Belladonna! 

The dark eyes are lifted from the tiny cap, and 
turn on me with a consenting glance ; but in 
their brown depths I see stirring many very 
mournful memories, that rise higher and higher 
as I tell the story of the past, until at last they 
overflow in tears. 

A kiss, dear Belladonna, before I begin. 

* Aa * * * 


I have told you before, my friend, that Bella- 
donna is an only child. You know, also, that she 
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is of Spanish blood, though educated in France. 
In France I met her. She was very young: 
almost a child. I was, though a few years older 
than herself, in truth a boy. Love has, however, 
nothing to do with age. Walking along a road 
one day in the neighborhood of Dijon, I heard a 
clatter of hoofs behind me. I turned round and 
saw a young lady mounted on a donkey who 
would not go. The young lady seemed in a very 
evident passion. She had nothing in her hand 
but a delicate whip ; but with this she belabored 
the donkey with tremendous good-will. The 
animal, however, took his punishment with the 
utmost indifference. He laid his long ears back 
on his neck and scarcely stirred, except now 
and then to give a very slight and playful kick 
with his hind legs, as if he were rather tickled 
with the whole affair. He even went so far as 
to crop some herbs from the road-side in the 
midst of what his rider intended to be a tre- 
mendous flogging. The young lady was quite 
pale, and her dark eyes sparkled with rage at this 
contumacious and insulting behavior on the part 
of the donkey. Once or twice she glanced 
toward me, and seemed to wish that the heavy 
cane which I carried in my hand was, for the 
time being, in hers. I could not resist such ap- 
peals long. Besides, I fove a woman who can 
get into a good downright rage ; so I stepped for- 
ward, without saying a word, and raising my 
cane let it fall with all my strength upon the 
donkey’s buttocks. The application evidently 
took the animal by surprise. He could scarcely 
believe his nerves. Where could such a blow 
have come from? He knew the exact force of his 
mistress’s whip, but this was a different thing 
altogether. For a moment he seemed lost in 
reverie ; then, as I was lifting the stick, with the 
intention of administering a second and heavier 
dose, he suddenly shook his ears, gave a snort of 
apprehension, and set off at a round gallop; 
while his mistress, as she flew along, turned 
round in her saddle and gave me an exulting and 
at the same time grateful wave of the hand. 

That was my first interview with Belladonna. 

The next time I met her was at chapel. She 
was going to confession, poor thing! and looked 
very sad and mournful. I was standing on the 
steps of the church (a favorite lounge with idle 
young men who wished to see pretty girls with- 
out much trouble) as she came up, attended by 
her aunt, a horrid old woman with a perpetual 
cold in the head. Poor Belladonna! you must 
have had a great many sins to confess that day, 
for your face was pale, and your lips pressed tight- 
ly together, and you walked very reluctantly in- 
deed! 

As she ascended the steps her eyes met mine, 
and—no ! she did not color—she grew paler than 
before if possible, and made me such a pretty 
little bow, that I would have walked to Spitz- 
bergen to have got another. The aunt saw it, 
and by the whispering and nodding that took place 
between them as they passed, I could infer that 
poor Belladonna was getting a lecture. 

You may be sure that, from that time forward, 





I was pretty often to be seen standing on the 
steps of the church. And the pretty little bow 
soon came to be an established thing ; and when 
Belladonna came without her aunt, which she 
sometimes did, the bow was much prettier and 
warmer, and even occasionally a few pleasant 
little sentences escaped, neither of us well knew 
how, but we spoke to each other, and chatted a 
little ; and I once made her a compliment. But 
when the aunt came along, Lord! how formal we 
were ; and how little the bow became, and how 
very stiff I stood beneath the great stone effigy 
of St. Denis, with his head under his arm ! 

Things, of course, could not long remain so. 
Relladonna and I were in love with each other, 
and knew it; and formal salutations on church 
steps would not satisfy us, so we met in secret. 

You must know, my friend, that at this time I 
was exceedingly poor. My father left a large 
family when he died, and I came in for a slender 
portion, which, however, if I had been prudent, 
I might have turned to account. But we young 
Americans were just then wild about travel, and 
the moment my money was lodged at the banker's 
for me I bade adieu to New York and trade, and 
set out on my European tour. 

I spent all my money, and was too proud to ask 
my friends for more ; so, at the time I speak of, 
I was literally cash-bound at Dijon. I was en- 
tirely destitute of means. My clothes were in 
that worst of all possible states of seediness— 
they were unequal. I had a very nice pair of 
trowsers; but then the coat! Good Lerd, that 
coat! It had been once a German student's 
coat, braided and frogged magnificently, and orna- 
mented with a huge velvet collar. But now the 
seams were whtite, and the velvet collar looked as 
if all the snails in Eden had been walking over it 
and left their tracks there, while the braid and 
frogs clung only here and there, like the last vine 
leaves clinging to the garden-wall in winter. I 
owed a bill, too, at my lodgings. My landlady 
was poor but kind-hearted ; and, knowing my 
position, she seldom troubled me. Many is the 
time, my dear friend, I have walked out as if to 
get my dinner, when I had not the price of a 
crust of bread in my pocket, and returned pick- 
ing my teeth elaborately as I went up stairs, in 
order to induce my landlady to believe that I had 
been dining sumptuously. She found out the 
truth, however, at last, and, good soul that she 
was ! used to call me to dine with her; bat I did 
not go. I was too proud for that. I could have 
swept a crossing, mark you! but I could not tres- 
pass on that poor old woman’s scanty support. 
Well! I only mention these details to show you that 
at the time I am speaking of I was very poor. My 
poverty did not annoy me as long as it interfered 
only with my own comfort. But when I came 
to meet Belladonna so often, and walk with her 
in the charming environs that surround Dijon, no 
one can imagine what anguish I suffered. Flower- 
girls used to accost us with bouquets, and I knew 
that Belladonna loved flowers passionately. But 
I was penniless. She would feel faint after her 
walk, and look longingly at the tea-gardens which 
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lined the road. I dare not enter, however, for I 
had no money to pay for the refreshments. Once 
I had to pretend to be taken suddenly ill, when 
she asked me to take her to see a panorama of 
New York which was then exhibiting in some 
building which we were passing. If ever the 
temptation to become a thief was strong upon me, 
it was then. I seriously revolved for several 
nights the propriety of turning highway-robber. 
At last I summoned up courage to tell her my cir- 
cumstances. I disclosed all my poverty in fear 
and trembling. How I was often dinnerless— 
how my clothes were in pawn—how I expected 
a remittance—that remittance which poor men 
are always expecting—which, if I did not receive, 
I should have to seek some mendicity asylum ; 
all these things I told her, earnestly, truthfully, 
nay, almost tearfully. How beautifully she heard 
it! How beautifully she spoke to me! With 
her little hand pushed trustingly into mine, and 
her little arm thrown around my broad shoulders, 
as if she, poor weak little woman, would, from 
sheer strength of love, shelter me from all those 
evils I spoke of, she cheered me up, and bade me 
take good heart, and offered to share with me all 
earthly ills. I wept with joy to find her so true 
but did not accept her offer. I loved her too 
well to thrust my pangs of misery upon her. 

Did I not, Belladonna ! 

Meanwhile I grew thin and pale, for I was 
starving ; and my old German-student coat grew 
whiter and whiter at the seams, and my only pair 
of boots were in the last stage of dissolution. I 


know no load that sits more heavily on a poor gen- 


tleman’s heart than bad boots. A shabby hat may 
pass with a thousand different excuses. Some one 
may have sat upon your new one the night before 
at the opera, and obliged you to make a shift with 
your second best ; or it may have been blown off 
of your head crossing a bridge, and floated mock- 
ingly away on the rough waters of the river; or 
it may have been taken by mistake at a fashion- 
able ball, and the indifferent tile you are now 
wearing left in its stead. All these theories may 
surround and fortify a shabby hat, but broken 
boots are inexcusable. No such accidents ever 
happen to boots. You can not be supposed to 
lose them. No man’s boots were ever blown into 
a river, and sitting on them would not do them 
the slightest harm. A split across the uppers, or 
a loose sole are evident and inexcusable signs of 
poverty. If you have a hole in the side of one 
of them, every one in the street looks at it. It is 
of little use to ink your stocking, which shows 
through. I have tried that. The inked portion 
of the stocking remains in its proper place for the 
first few minutes, and the boot looks well enough ; 
but after a quarter of an hour's walking, it shifts 
its place somehow, and an agonizing patch of 
white displays itself. Then, when the soles are 
very thin, with what inward terror one walks 
over rough pavements. How certain one is to 
knock his toe violently against some projecting 
flag-stone, thereby increasing the incipient crack 
in the side, and, mayhap, utterly tearing the sole 
from the upper leather! Believe me, my dear 





fellow, that bad boots are the very acme of misery. 
Mine were very bad. I had lost a heel off the 
left one, and my great toe had made its-appear- 
ance through a hole in the top of the other, 
which hole nothing would efface. I tried every 
thing, from sewing a patch of black cloth under- 
neath, to painting my stocking with black paint, 
but all would not do. The hole grew larger and 
larger every day, and the hour did not seem far 
distant when my foot, grub-like, would triumph- 
antly cast its shell, and emerge into the world un- 
trammeled by any calf-skin fetters. 

“Dear Noble,” said Belladonna to me, as we 
strolled one morning together down the street, 
‘your boots are shockingly bad. Why don't 
you get another pair?” and she looked at me as 
she spoke with such a charming forgetfulness of 
my financial position, that it was impossible to 
be angry with her. 

** You forget, Belladonna, that in order to buy 
boots it is necessary to have money, and just at 
present—" 

“Dear Noble, forgive me,” and she pressed 
my hand. “Indeed, I never thought, or I would 
not—but there's my bootmaker,” she cried, as if 
struck by a sudden thought; “why not go to 
him?” 

“If you mean Pliquois, Belladonna, I must 
again recall a fact to your recollection, namely, 
that he makes only ladies’ boots, and I don’t 
think I could very well pass for a young damsel 
in a coat like this.” 

‘IT never thought of that either,” she answer- 
ed, musingly. ‘How I wish papa would give 
me some money! But he never seems to think 
I want any, and I am ashamed to ask him.” 

‘Hush, child! And do you suppose that even 
if you had money I would take it from you? No, 
no! Noble Sydale has not reaclfed that point yet. 
There's the remittance which I expect every—” 

I stopped suddenly. Poor Belladonna, in spite 
of all her sympathy for me, could not prevent an 
inward smile from twinkling through her eyes 
at the mention of this eternal remittance, which 
was always on the point of arriving. 

“ Well, laugh away, Belladonna ; I don’t blame 
you, though really I have no doubt—Well, I 
declare I'll never mention that remittance again! 
But there’s my Uncle Jacob Starr, who is worth 
ever so many millions of dollars—do you know 
that a presentiment continually haunts me that 
he will leave me something handsome when he 
dies? I wrote to him about six months ago, and 
never got any answer. He is very old, and, 
Heaven knows, may be dead by'this time. How 
delightful it would be if I grew suddenly rich, 
Belladonna !” 

“Oh! wouldn't it! We'd go immediately to 
papa—no! we'd go first to a bootmaker's, and get 
you a pair of beautiful patent-leather boots with 
red tops.” 

“ That would be splendor, Belladonna!” 

‘Yes! and then we'd go to the best tailor in 
town, and get you a charming suit of—of—” 

“ Blue and silver would look well with the red 
tops, dear.” 








““Pshaw! Noble, you’re laughing at me. Well, 
then we'd hire a carriage with four gray horses 
and a postillion—an open carriage it should be— 
and we'd prance down the principal streets in 
great state, until we came opposite papa’s house. 
And as the carriage drew up with a great noise, 
he would look out of the window to see who it 
was, and then, goodness gracious! how surprised 
he would be to see his little Belladonna sitting 
beside a tall, elegant—” 

‘* Belladonna !” 

“ Distinguished looking foreigner—” 

“ Belladonna! I’m blushing.” 

‘** With a lovely dark mustache—” 

«« And boots with red tops !” 

‘* Papa would be very angry at first, of course ; 
and he’d swear out a terrible word, and run to 
the door, and then—” 

“ And then?” 

‘* And then you would step out of the carriage, 
and explain to him, in a few rapid but well-chosen 
words, your position and circumstances, and how 
you loved me to distraction—”’ 

“Yes! distraction is a very good word, it's so 
new.” 

‘“‘ Don't interrupt me, sir !—to distraction, and 
conclude by asking him if he would consent to 
surrender his treasure into the hands of one to 
whom it would be more precious than—than— 
than the diamonds of Hesperides.” 

** Exquisite simile ! and papa would reply ?”’ 

“‘Oh! he would smile, and, taking you by the 
hand, turn to me and say—gracious Heaven! is 
that dog mad?” 

‘Oh! he'd say that, would he?” 

“Look! look, Noble! he’s coming this way— 
oh! save me! save me !” 

I turned suddenly to Belladonna. She was 
deadly pale, and clutched my arm convulsiveiy 
with one hand, while with the other she pointed, 
quiveringly, up the street. A hasty glance show- 
ed me the danger. Coming straight toward us, 
pursued by half-a-dozen ragged boys, I beheld a 
large, ill-conditioned-looking dog. He had his 
tail between his legs, his eyes glared furiously, 
and a huge red tongue lolled out of one side of 
his mouth. On he came at a swift gallop, utter- 
ing now and then a low, fierce bark, and looking 
the very ideal of Hydrophobia. It was horrible. 
There seemed no escape, for so occupied had Bel- 
ladonna and myself been with our aerial castles, 
that we had noticed nothing until the brute was 
actually within a few yards of us. There was 
no time for deliberation now. I pushed Bella- 
donna rudely against the wall, placed myself in 
front of her, and waited breathlessly. The foot- 
path on which we were standing was very nar- 
row ; so narrow that, with Belladonna behind me, 
I nearly blocked it all up; while on came the 
dog, panting and growling, with scarce a foot of 
space for him to pass. He came. I saw his red 
eyes glare upon me, and he uttered a savage, low 
bark as he drew near. I saw there was nothing 
for it but to be the aggressor, and so perhaps 
frighten him out of our path, and thus at least 
save Belladonna; so, as he came within reach, I 
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made a violent kick at him. I felt my foot strike 
something. A shriek from Belladonna—a hor- 
rible growl from the animal—and I pitched heav- 
ily forward and fell. I was on my legs again in 
an instant, but trembling with terror. Belladon- 
na was leaning against the wall, very pale. 

“The dog! Are you bitten, Belladonna!” 

**No! no!” she said. ‘ We are safe ;” and 
she pointed as she spoke to the retreating form 
of the dog as he scudded down the street. ‘* But 
you must be hurt,” she continued. 

“Oh, no! only my foot is a littl—” I looked 
down as I spoke. Good Heavens! my boot! 
Instead of striking the dog, as I intended, I had 
struck my foot against the edge of one of the fiat 
stones with which the path was rudely paved, 
and my right boot had been literally torn into 
atoms. It had been leaky before; but now it 
was a total wreck. The sole had been rent from 
the upper leather as far back as the heel, while 
the upper itself was, in addition, split right 
across the instep. Not even the most ingen- 
ious professor of legerdepied could make it, 
under any circumstances whatever, pass for a 
boot. 

“* What is to be done?” said I, mournfully re- 
garding the tattered remains. ‘I can never 
walk through the streets in this plight; and my 
lodgings are half a mile off at the very least 
I've a good mind to break my leg, and then som 
one must have me taken home ona litter. What 
am I to do, Belladonna?” 

Belladonna, I blush to say, instead of pity- 
ing me was laughing—you needn't look so, my 
dear, for you know you were—and she burst 
into a perfect peal, as I repeated in a heart-broken 
tone, 

‘* What am I to do, Belladonna?” 

“Tl tell you what you must do, Mr. Noble 
Sydale,” said she, as soon as she could compose 
her countenance sufficiently to speak. ‘ You 
must do exactly as I tell you. Our house is, as 
you know, round the next corner. My aunt is 
gone on a visit to her sister, about five miles from 
the city, and will not be home until to-morrow, 
and papa never returns from his office until seven 
o'clock. Before that time it will be dusk ; and 
by remaining in our house until half-past six, you 
can walk home without any body noticing you. 
I suppose you can contrive to pass five hours in 
my company without being very weary, Mr. No- 
ble Sydale?”’ 

“A thousand, dear Belladonna—but if your 
father should return?” 

“Oh! there’s no fear of that; his business 
always detains him until seven, and sometimes 
even later.” 

“ Ah! Belladonna,” said I, as we entered the 
house together, “I acknowledge that I shouk! 
like very much to have a pair of those patent- 
leather boots with the ted tops, which you de- 
scribed so charmingly a few minutes ago.” 

“Hum! I would have no objection to your 
obtaining them at half-past six, this evening. 
Until then I prefer you as you are, because— 
because—” 
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‘* Because I can’t go away, selfish girl!” 

Here somebody had the unpardonable pre- 
sumption to kiss somebody on the stairs; but 
who that somebody was that did it, and who the 
somebody was that allowed it to be done, you 
should never learn, my friend, even if you were 
to torture me until the day of judgment. 

Those five hours passed away with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. All the more extraordinary was 
it, because I can not possibly recollect any thing 
that was said on that eventful occasion. I re- 
collect distinetly sitting on a sofa, with Bella- 
donna’s hand in mine for an indefimte period of 
time, but as to what we conversed about I am to 
this day profoundly ignorant. One thing only I 
remember, which can scarcely be called a con- 
versation. I wanted Belladonna to let me try 
on her boot, which request she seemed to think 
was a mere pretext to see her foot, and she 
boxed my ears for suggesting it ; but that could 
not properly be called an observation. 

Well, we sat there, for I don’t know how long, 
as of course we forgot all about the hour, when 
we were suddenly awakened from our trance by 
the sound of odious manly boots upon the stair- 
case, and Belladonna jumped from the sofa with 
a smothered shriek, exclauming that it was her 
father’s step. 

It is not every man who has the courage to 
face a danger in his night dress. Even a dress- 
ing-gown has a dispiriting effect upon one’s 
daring ; but what are they all, compared to having 
but one boot? A man might do wonders in bare 
feet. Even in stockings it would be possible for 
him to distinguish himself; but there is some- 
thing utterly humiliating in the idea of presenting 
oneself before an enemy with one boot on. It is 
a lop-sided business. A unity which is no unity, 
but the paltry remnant of what was once a fact. 
In short, a man with one boot on must morally 
as well as physically—limp ! 

I confess, at the sound of those paternal foot- 
steps, my heart went down into my—I was going 
to say, boots; but, as I had only one, the simile 
won't answer—my heart, then, went down into 
my boot. Poor Belladonna grew as white as 
the jessamine blossoms that peeped in at the 
windows, and gazed about expectantly, as if she 
thought the walls would open somewhere, as 
they usually do in fairy tales, and accommoda- 
tingly inclose Mr. Noble Sydale in a crystal 
grotto, where he was to be kept till called for. 
There being no such magical response, however, 
to Belladonna’s imploring look, nor any conven- 
ient stage-closet in the apartment, there was 
nothing left for me but to make a rush to the 
deep window, and close the heavy curtains be- 
fore me, thereby darkening the room into a deep 
twilight. The next moment the door opened, 
and in stepped a tall, precise-looking old gentle- 
man, who exclaimed as he entered, 

““Why, what have you made the room so 
very dark for, Belladonna? one can hardly see, 
child.” 

And as I heard the steps moving toward the 
window where I was hidden, I believe I would 





have sacrificed ten years of my life at that mo- 
ment for another boot. 

“Oh! papa, papa!” cried poor Belladonna, 
eagerly, ‘‘pray don’t draw the curtains. My 
eyes are quite weak, and I can’t bear the light, 
I assure you.” 

“That's lately come to you, dear. I never 
saw any lack of lustre in your eyes since you 
were born. Come here to the window and let 
me look at them. If there is any thing wrong, 
we must have in Doctor Sartelles.” 

“T don’t mean that they’re exactly weak, 
you know, papa, but—but—” and poor Bella- 
donna stammered, and stopped, and began again, 
and finally burst into a flood of tears. 

“Hey! what's this, child? Crying! why, 
something must be the matter. Let us see.” 
And he moved toward the window as he spoke. 
I thought that I might as well save him any 
further trouble, so I pulled the red cord inside, 
the curtains opened, and Belladonna’s papa did 
see. 

I never saw a man less pleased, however, with 
what he saw than that old gentleman. He 
grew ashen white, and his lips suddenly met as 
if they were going to grow together from that 
moment, and never part any more. They thought 
better of it, however, for they opened presently, 
and a terribly cold, stern, determined voice issued 
out of them. 

** Well, Sir! what may your business be here ? 
Is it the silver-spoons or my daughter ?” 

I did not make any answer, but walked delib- 
erately over to where Belladonna lay upon the 
sofa, sobbing as if her poor heart would break, 
and said to her, taking her hand in my own, 

‘Belladonna! may I speak?” 

“Oh! Noble,” she sobbed, “say any thing 
—every thing—as for me I know that I shall 
die !” 

“Let my daughter's hand loose, instantly, 
scoundrel!” thundered the old man. ‘If you 
do not, I will dash your brains out on the 
floor !” 

“My dear Sir! if you will only let me ex- 
plain—” 

“ T will not, Sir. Who are you? what do you 
want here? Belladonna, was it to break my 
heart’ that you present to me a tatterdemalion 
like this fellow, in the character, I suppose, of 
your lover ?” 

‘*T assure you, Sir, that my position is every 
thing that—” 

“That is disgraceful, Sir. You come into 
my house like a thief, during my absence, you 
make love to my daughter, and tell her some in- 
fernal lies, 1 suppose, about your respectability 
and so forth, and then you have the presumption 
to believe that you will bamboozle me with your 
explanations. A ragged, adventurous foreigner ! 
Where's your boot, Sir?” ‘ 

I was prepared to answer any question but 
this. It was really too bad. There I stood, a 
gentleman, with good expectations, and the hon- 
estest of purposes, struck completely dumb by 
the miserable conviction that I had only one boot 
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on. I declare, my friend, 1 never felt so ashamed 
of myself in my whole life; and instead of re- 
plying to the insulting question of Belladonna’s 
father, which was accompanied by a still more 
contemptuous glance at my feet, [ stood there, 
growing red and pale by turns, and looking at 
poor Belladonna, who was burying her head in 
the sofa pillows, as if, like the ostrich, she fancied 
that by such means she could shelter herself 
from further attack. 

‘“‘ Leave my house instantly, rascal !” stormed 
the old gentleman, who was growing more furious 
every instant. ‘ Leave my house, before I sum- 
mon the authorities to lodge you in a place 
where I’ve no doubt you have often been before. 
Go!” 





I went. I limped to the door with my one 
boot, utterly crushed and humiliated. The old 
gentleman stood at the door, determined evi- | 
dently to see me to the very extremity of the | 
threshold. I did not utter a remonstrance. I | 
did not even speak a farewell to Belladonna, but 
went down the stairs like a coward. With my 
hand on the hall-door my courage rose a little. 
I was so nearly out of the old gentleman’s house 
that I felt almost independent again ; so I turned 
and said a few words to him as he stood on the 
second stair from the bottom, looking as if he 
would have given worlds to kick me. 

“Sir,” said I, “you have wronged me. That 
I can pass over. Do not, however, wrong your 


daughter, or visit on her head punishment for 


which, if you had allowed me to explain, there 
exists no cause. I, Sir—I, Noble Sydale—” 

“What name did you say*” inquired the old 
man with a sudden alteration in his tone. 

“ Noble Sydale. You have seen that I am a 
foreigner, but you may not know that I am an 
American, and a gentleman.” 

“ Stay—stay a moment, Sir. I have a word 
to say to'you.”’ So saying, he put his hand into 
a wide coat-pocket and pulled out a bundle of 
letters. ‘“ You are an American, you say: from | 
what portion of the United States ?”’ 

““New York.” 

‘“‘ Have you an uncle residing there ?” 

“* Yes.—Mr. Jacob Starr. Has he written to 
me?” and my heart leaped into my mouth, as I 
observed him fumbling among the bundle of 
letters. 

“Yes!” said he, “here it is. Mr. Noble 
Sydale, your uncle has not written to you, but 
his lawyer has to me. [ regret to inform you 
that your uncle is dead. It may alleviate the 
pain of such a communication, however, to tell 
you that he has left you property to the amount 
of eighty thousand dollars, a considerable portion 
of which has been placed to your credit in our 
house. You can draw on us, Mr. Sydale, when- 
ever you please.” 

“ Sir, Sir!” said I, without almost waiting to 
think, “ will you have the goodness to lend me 
fifty francs?” 

“ Certainly, with very much pleasure,” and he 
pulled out his purse, with a pleasant smile. “I 
will not apologize to you, Mr. Sydale, for the 





manner in which I treated you just now,” he 
continued, giving me the money, “because you 
were in the wrong and deserved it; but if you 
will sup with us this evening, I will endeavor to 
banish whatever unfavorable impression I may 
have created. I suppose Belladonna,” he added 
with a laugh, “will reconcile you to the short- 
ness of the invitation.” 

I stammered out an acceptance, rushed out of 
the house, and five minutes afterward had pur- 
chased and put on a pair of the tightest patent- 
leather boots it was possible to find. 

“ And do you really know,” interposed Bella- 
donna, just at this point, “they had actually 
red tops.” 

“IT need not ask the conclusion of the story, 
Noble,” said my friend, flinging his cigar into 
the fire as he spoke. 

** No, my friend, it is here. 


” 


donna! 


Kiss me, Bella- 
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N°: though all the winds that lie 
In the circle of the sky 

Trace him out, and pray and moan, 
Each in its most plaintive tone,— 
No, though earth be split with sighs, 
And all the Kings that reign 

Over Nature’s mysteries 

Be our faithfullest allies,— 

All—all is vain : 

They may follow on his track, 

But He never will come back— 
Never again ! 


Youth is gone away, 

Cruel, cruel youth, 

Full of gentleness and ruth 
Did we think him all his stay ; 
How had he the heart to wreak 
Such a woe on us so weak, 

He that was so tender-meek ? 
How could he be made to learn 
To find pleasure in our pain! 
Could he leave us to return 
Never again! 


Bow your heads very low, 
Solemn-measured be your paces, 
Gathered up in grief your faces, 
Sing sad music as ye go ; 

In disordered handfuls strew 
Strips of cypress, sprigs of rue ; 
In your hands be borne the bloom, 
Whose long petals once and only 
Look from their pale-leavéd tomb 
In the midnight lonely ; 

Let the nightshade’s beaded coral 
Fall in melancholy moral 

Your wan brows around, 

While in very scorn ye fling 

The amaranth upon the ground 
As an unbelievéd thing ; 

What care we for its fair tale 

Of beauties that can never fail, 
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Glories that can never wane! 
No such blooms are on the track 
He has past, who will come back 
Never again ! 


Alas! we know not how he went, 
We knew not he was going, 
For had our tears once found a vent, 


We’ had stayed him with their flowing. 


It was an earthquake, when 

We awoke and found him gone, 
We were miserable men, 

We were hopeless, every one! 
Yes, he must have gone away 

In his guise of every day, 

In his common dress, the same 
Perfect face and perfect frame ; 
For in feature, for in limb, 

Who could be compared to him?! 
Firm his step, as one who knows 
He is free where’er he goes, 

And withal as light of spring 

As the arrow from the string ; 
His impassioned eye had got 

Fire which the sun has not ; 

Silk to feel, and gold to see, 

Fell his tresses full and free, 
Like the morning mists that glide 
Soft adown the mountain side ; 
Most delicious ’twas to hear 
When his voice was trilling clear 
As a silver-hearted bell, 

Or to follow its low swell, 

When, as dreamy winds that stray 
Fainting ’mid olian chords, 
Inner music seemed to play 
Symphony to all his words ; 

In his hand was poised a spear, 
Deftly poised, as to appear 
Resting of its proper will,— 
Thus a merry hunter still, 

And engarlanded with bay, 

Must our Youth have gone away, 
Though we half remember now, 
He had borne some little while 
Something mournful in his smile— 
Something serious on his brow : 
Gentle Heart, perhaps he knew 
The cruel deed he was about to do! 


Now, between us all and Him 
There are rising mountains dim, 
Forests of uncounted trees, 

Spaces of unmeasured seas : 

Think with Him how gay of yore 
We made sunshine out of shade,— 
Think with Him how light we bore 
All the burden sorrow laid ; 

All went happily about Him,— 
How shall we toil on without Him? 
How without his cheering eye 
Constant strength embreathing ever? 
How without Him standing by 
Aiding every hard endeavour ? 

For when faintness or disease 

Had usurped upon our knees, 





If he deigned our lips to kiss 
With those living lips of his, 

We were lightened of our paia, 
We were up and hale again : 
Now, without one blessing glance 
From his rose-lit countenance, 
We shall die, deserted men,— 
And not see him, even then ! 


We are cold, very cold,— 

All our blood is drying old, 

And a terrible heart-dearth 

Reigns for us in heaven and earth: 
Forth we stretch our chilly fingers 
In poor effort to attain 

Tepid embers, where still lingers 
Some preserving warmth, in vain. 
Oh! if Love, the Sister dear 

Of Youth that we have lost, 

Come not in swift pity here, 

Come not, with a host 

Of Affections, strong and kind, 

To hold up our sinking mind, 

If She will not, of her grace, 

Take her Brother’s holy place, 
And be to us, at least, a part 

Of what He was, in Life and Heart, 
The faintness that is on our breath 
Can have no other end but Death. 





LOVE AND SELF-LOVE. 

it was during the very brightest days of the 

republic of Venice, when her power was in 
its prime, together with the arts which have 
made her, like every Italian state, celebrated all 
over the world—for Italy has produced in poetry 
and painting, and in the humbler walk of musical 
composition, the greatest of the world’s marvels 
—that Paolo Zustana was charged by the Mar- 
quis di Bembo to paint several pictures to adorn 
his gallery. Paolo had come from Rome at the 
request of the Marquis, who had received a very 
favorable account of the young artist—he was 
but thirty. Paolo was handsome, of middle height, 
dark, and pale ; he had deep black eyes, a small 
mouth, a finely-traced mustache, a short curling 
beard, and a forehead of remarkable intellectual- 
ity. There was a slight savageness in his man- 
ner, a brief, sharp way of speaking, a restlessness 
in his eye, which did not increase the number of 
his friends. But when men knew him better, 
and were admitted into his intimacy—a very rare 
occurrence—they loved him. 

Then, he was generous-hearted and noble ; his 
time, his purse, his advice, were all at their serv- 
ice. But his whole soul was in his art. Night 
and day, day and night, he seemed to think of 
nothing but his painting. In Rome he had been 
looked upon as mad, for in the day he was not 
content with remaining close at work in his mas- 
ter’s studio, but at night he invariably shut him- 
self up in an old half-ruined house, in the out- 
skirts, where none of his friends were ever in- 
vited, and where no man ever penetrated, and no 
women save an old nurse, who had known him 
from a child. It was believed, with considerable 
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plausability, that the artist had a picture in hand, 
and that he passed his night even in study. He 
rarely left this retreat before mid-day, and gener- 
ally returned to his hermitage early, after a cas- 
ual visit to his lodgings, though he could not 
occasionally refuse being present at large parties 
given by his patrons. 

On arriving in Venice he resumed his former 
mode of life. He had an apartment at the Palace 
Bembo; he took his meals there, but at night- 
fall, when there was no grand reception, he wrap- 
ped himself in his cloak, put on his mask, and, 
drawing his sword-hilt close to his hand, went 
forth. He took a gondola until he reached a cer- 
tain narrow street, and then, gliding down that, 
he disappeared in the gloom caused by the lofty 
houses. No one noticed much this mode of life; 
he did his duty, he was polite, affable, and re- 
spectful with his patron ; he was gallant with the 
ladies, but no more. He did not make the slight- 
est effort to win the affections of those around 
him. Now all this passed in general without 
much observation. 

Still, there was one person whom this wildness 
and eccentricity of character—all that has a stamp 
of originality is called eccentric—caused to feel 
deep interest in him. The Marquis had a daugh- 
ter, who at sixteen had been married, from in- 
terested motives, to the old uncle of the Doge, 
now dead. Clorinda was a beautiful widow of 


one-and-twenty, who, rich, independent, of a de- 
termined and thoughtful character, had made up 
her mind to marry a second time, :not to please 


relations, but herself. From the first she noticed 
Paolo favorably ; he received her friendly advances 
respectfully but coldly, and rarely stopped his 
work to converse. She asked for lessons to im- 
prove her slight knowledge of painting ; he gave 
them freely, but without ever adding a single 
word to the necessary observations of the inter- 
view. He seemed absorbed in his art. One day 
Clorinda stood behind him ; she had been watch- 
ing him with patient attention for an hour; she 
now came and took up her quarters in the gallery 
all day, with her attendant girl, reading or paint- 
ing. Paolo had not spoken one word during that 
hour. Suddenly Clorinda rose and uttered the 
exclamation, 

** How beautiful!” 

“Ts it not, signora’?” 

‘*Most beautiful,” she returned, astonished 
both at the artist’s manner, and the enthusiasm 
with which he alluded to his own creation. 

“T am honored by your approval,” said Paolo, 
laying down his pallet and folding his arms to 
gaze at the picture—a Cupid and Psyche—with 
actual rapture. 

It was the face of the woman—of the girl, 
timidly impassioned and tender, filling the air 
around with beauty—that had struck Clorinda. 
With golden hair, that waved and shone in the 
sun; with a white, small, but exquisitely-shaped 
forehead ; with deep blue eyes, fixed with admir- 
ing love on the tormenting god; with cheeks on 
which lay so softly the bloom of health that it 
seemed ready to fade before the breath from the 





painting ; with a mouth and chin moulded on 
some perfect Grecian statue, she thought he had 
never seen any thing so divine. 

“Ah!” she said, with a sigh, “you painters 
are dreadful enemies of woman. Who would 
look at reality after gazing on this glorious ideal ?” 

“It as reality,” replied the painter. “I paint 
from memory.” 

‘Impossible! You must have combined the 
beauty of fifty girls in that exquisite creation.” 

“No!” said the artist, gravely ; * that face ex- 
ists. I saw it in the mountains of Sicily. I have 
often painted it before : never so successfully. 

“I would give the world to gaze on the orig- 
inal,” replied Clorinda. “I adore a beautiful 
woman. It is God’s greatest work. of art.” 

“It is, signora,” said Paolo; and he turned 
away to his work. 

Women born in the climate of Italy, under 
her deep blue sky, and in that air that breathes 
of poetry, painting, music, and love, are not 
guided by the same impulses and feelings as in 
our colder and more practical north. Clorinda 
did not wait for Paolo’s admiration; she loved 
him, and every day added to her passion. His 
undoubted genius, his intellectual brow, his ne- 
ble features and mien, had awakened her long 
pent-up and sleeping affections. She was her- 
self a woman of superior mind; and had reveled 
in the delights of Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, and 
Boccaccio. Now, she felt. How deeply, she 
alone knew. But Zustana remained obstinately 
insensible to all her charms: to her friendship, 
and her condescending tone, as well as to her in- 
tellect and beauty. He saw all, save her love, 
and admired and respected her much. But there 
was—at all events, at present—no germ of rising 
passion in his heart. 

It was not long before she began to remark 
his early departure from the palace, his myste- 
rious way of going, and the fact that he never 
returned until the next day at early dawn, which 
always now saw him at his labors. The idea 
at once flashed across her mind that he had found 
in Venice some person on whom to lavish the 
riches of his affection, and that he went every 
evening to plead his passion at her feet. Jealousy 
took possession of her. She spent a whole night 
in reflection ; she turned over in her mind every 
supposition ; and she rose, feverish and ill. That 
day, pleading illness, she remained in her room, 
shut up with her books. 

About an hour after dark, Paolo, his hat drawn 
over his eyes, his cloak wrapped round him, and 
his mask on, stepped into a gondola which await- 
ed him, and started. Another boat lay on the 
opposite side of the canal, with curtains closely 
drawn. Scarcely had the artist’s been set in mo- 
tion than it followed. Paolo, who had never, 
since his arrival in Venice, been watched or fol- 
lowed, paid no attention to it. The two gondo- 
las then moved side by side without remark, and 
that of Zustana stopped as usual, allowed the 
artist to land, and continued on it# way. A man, 
also wrapped in a cloak, masked, and with a hat 
and plumes, leaped out also from the other gon- 
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dola, and, creeping close against the wall, follow- 
ed him. The stranger seemed, by his gazing at 
the dirty walls and low shops—chiefly old clothes, 
rag shops, and warehouses devoted to small trades 
—very much surprised, but, for fear of losing the 
track of the other, followed closely. 

Suddenly Zustana disappeared. The other 
moved rapidly forward in time to observe that he 
had entered a dark alley, and was ascending with 
heavy step a gloomy and winding staircase. The 
stranger followed cautiously, stepping in time 
with Paolo, and feeling his way with his hands. 
Zustana only halted when he reached the summit 
of the house. He then placed a key in a door 
—a blaze of light was seen, and he disappeared, 
locking the door behind him. The man stood 
irresolute, but only for a moment. The house 
was built round a square court, like a well; there 
was a terraced roof. Gliding noiselessly along, 
the stranger was in the open air; moving along 
like a midnight-thief he gained a position whence 
the windows of the rooms entered by Zustana 
were distinctly visible. 

A groan, a sigh from the stranger, who sank 
behind a kind of pillar, revealed the Countess. 
The groan, the sigh, was occasioned by the as- 
tounding discovery she now made. 

The room into which she was looking, was 
brilliantly lighted up, and beautifully furnished, 
while beyond—for Clorinda could see as plainly 
as if she had been in it—was a small bedroom, 
and near the bed sat an old woman, who was 
preparing to bring in a child to Zustana. Just 
withdrawing herself from the embrace of Zustana 
was a beautiful young girl, simply and elegantly 
dressed—the original of the Pysche which she 
had so much admired. Now she understood all ; 
that look, which she had thought the conscious- 
ness of his own beautiful creation, was for the 
beloved original. r 

The child, a beautiful boy nearly a year old, 
was brought to Zustana to kiss. Now, all his 
savageness was gone; now, he stood no longer 
the artist, the creator, the genius of art ; but the 
man. He smiled, he patted the babe upon the 
cheek, he let it clutch his fingers with its little 
hands, he laughed outright a rich, happy, merry, 
ordinary laugh ; and then, turning to the enrap- 
tured mother, embraced her once more, and drew 
her to a table near the opened window. 

** What progress to-day?” asked the painter 
gayly. 

“See,” replied the young mother, handing him 
a copy-book, and speaking in the somewhat harsh 
dialect of a Sicilian peasant girl. ‘I think, at 
last, I can write a page pretty well.” 

“Excellent,” continued the painter smiling. 
‘“* My Eleanora is a perfect little fairy. A pret- 
tier handwriting you will not see. I need give 
no more lessons.” 

“ But the reading,” said the young girl, speak- 
ing like a timid scholar; “I shall never please 
you there.” 

“You always please me,” exclaimed Zustana ; 
“but you must get rid of your accent.” 

“Twill try,” said Eleanora earnestly, and tak- 





ing up a book she began to read, with much of 
the imperfection of a young school-girl, but so 
eagerly, so prettily, with such an evident desire 
to please, that, as she concluded her lesson, the 
artist clasped her warmly to his bosom, and cried 
with love in his eyes and in his tone, “‘ My wife, 
how I adore you!” 


One summer morning a young man, with a 
knapsack on his back, a pair of pistols in his belt, 
a staff to assist him in climbing the hills and 
mountains, and in crossing the torrents, was 
standing on the brow of a hill overlooking a 
small but delicious plain. It was half meadow, 
half pasture land ; here, trees ; there, a winding 
stream, little hillocks, green and grassy plots ; 
beyond, a lofty mountain, on which hung a som- 
bre-tinted pine forest ; the whole illumined by the 
joyous sun of Sicily, which fiooded all nature, 
and spread as it were a violet and metallic vail 
over her. After gazing nearly half an hour at 
the delicious landscape, the young man moved 
slowly down a winding path that led to the river 
side. Suddenly he heard the tinkling of sheep- 
bells, the barking of dogs, and looked around to 
discover whence the sound came. In a small 
corner of pasture-land, at no great distance from 
the stream, he saw the flock, and seated beneath 
the shadow of a huge tree, a young girl. 

He advanced at once toward her, not being 
sure of his way. 

She was a young girl of sixteen, the same del- 
icate and exquisite creation which had so struck 
Clorinda on the canvas, and in the garret. of 
Venice. The eye of the artist was delighted, the 
heart of the man was filled with emotion. He 
spoke to her: she answered timidly but sweetly. 
He forgot his intended question ; he alluded to 
the beautiful country, to the delight of dwelling 
in such a land, to the pleasures of her calm and 
placid existence ; he asked if he could obtain a 
room in that neighborhood in which to reside 
while he took a series of sketches. The girl 
listened with attention and interest for nearly 
half an hour, during which time he was using his 
pencil. She then replied that her father would 
gladly offer him a shelter in their small honse, if 
he could be satisfied with very humble lodging 
and very humble fare. The young man accepted 
with many thanks, and then showed her his 
sketch-book. 

“‘Holy Virgin!” she cried, as she recognized 
herself. 

“You are pleased,” said the artist, smiling. 

“Oh! it’s beautiful; how can you do that 
with a pencil? Come quick, and show it to fa- 
ther!” 

The young man followed her, as she slowly 
drove her sheep along, and soon found himself 
within sight of a small house with a garden, 
which she announced as her father’s. She had 
the drawing in her hand, looking at it with de- 
light. Unable to restrain her feelings, she ran 
forward, and, entering the house, disappeared. 
Zustana—of course it was he—laughed as he 
picked up the crook of the impetuous young 
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shepherdess, and, aided by the faithful dog, began 
driving home the patient animals. In ten min- 
utes Eleanora reappeared, accompanied by her 
father, her brother and sister: regular Sicilian 
peasants, without one atom of resemblance to 
this extraordinary pearl concealed from human 
eye in the beautiful valley of Arnola. They were 
all, however, struck by the portrait, and received 
the artist with rude hospitality. 

He took up his residence with them ; he sought 
to please, and he succeeded. After a very few 
days he became the constant companion of El- 
eanora. They went out together, he to paint, she 
to look after her sheep—both to talk. Paolo found 
her totally uneducated, ignorant of every thing, 
unable to read or write, and narrow-minded, as 
all such natures must be. But, there was a 
foundation of sweetness, and a quickness of in- 
tellect, which demonstrated that circumstances 
alone had made her what she was, and Paolo 
loved her. 


He had been a fortnight at Arnola, and he had 
made up his mind. One beautiful morning, soon 
after they had taken up their usual position, he 
spoke. 

«« Eleanora, I love you, with a love that is of 
my life. I adore, I worship you; you are the 
artist’s ideal of loveliness ; your soul only wants 
culture to be as lovely as your body. Will you 
be my wife! Will you make my home your 
home, my country your country, my life your 
life? [ am an artist; I battle for my bread, but 


{ am already gaining riches. Speak! Will you 
be mine?” 

“‘T will,” replied the young girl, who had no 
conception of hiding her feelings of pride and joy. 


«But you do not know me. I am jealous and 
suspicious, I am proud and sensitive. You are 
beautiful, you are lovely ; others will dispute you 
with me. I would slay the Pope if he sought 
you; I would kill the Emperor if he offered you 
a gift. You are a simple peasant girl; those 
around me might smile at your want of town 
knowledge ; might jeer at you for not having the 
accomplishments and vices of the town ladies : I 
should challenge the first who smiled or jeered. 
You must then, if you can be mine, and will make 
me happy, live apart from men, for me alone ; 
you must know of no existence but mine ; you 
must abandon all society, all converse with your 
fellow-creatures. I must be your world, your 
life, your whole being.” 

“TI will be what pleases you best,” said the 
young girl gently. 

“ The picture does not alarm you?” 

“ Will you always love me?” she asked timidly. 

“ While I live, my art, my idol, my goddess ! 
Eleanora, while I breathe.” 

“Do with me as you will,” replied the young 
girl. 

A month later they were married, her parents 
being proud indeed of the elevated position to 
which their daughter attained. They went in 
the autumn to Rome, where Paolo had prepared 
for his mysterious existence by means of his 





faithful and attached nurse. He devoted to her 
every moment not directed to his art, and at once 
began her education systematically. He found 
an apt and earnest scholar, and at the time of 
which I speak, Eleanora was possessed of all the 
mental advantages to be derived from constant 
intercourse with a man of genius. 

But Paolo Zustana, out of his home, was a 
changed and unhappy man ; he lived in constant 
dread of his treasure being discovered ; he saw, 
with secret impatience, the many defects which 
still existed in his beloved idol ; he felt the re- 
straint of confining her always within a suite of 
rooms ; he longed to give her air and space; but 
he dreaded her being seen by powerful and un- 
scrupulous men; he dreaded ridicule for her 
peasant origin and imperfect education. Hence 
the defects in his character. 


It was on the afternoon of the next day, and 
Zustana, who had been giving some finishing 
touches to the Psyche, was absorbed in its con- 
templation He held the brush in his hand, and 
stood back a little way, examining it with atten- 
tion. 

“Tt is beautiful ! 
right,” he exclaimed. 

*‘ Not nearly so beautiful as the original,’’ re- 
plied that lady in a low tone. 

‘*Great Heaven!” cried Paolo, turning round 
pale and fiercely, to start back in silent amaze- 
ment. 

There was Eleanora, blushing, trembling, timid, 
hanging a little back, and yet leaning on the arm 
of the Countess, who smiled a sweet sad smile of 
triumph. 

“Be not angry, Signor Zustana,” she said ; 
“it is all my fault. You excited my curiosity 
relative to the original of this picture. You said 
it existed. I immediately connected your mys- 
terious absences with something which might ex- 
plain all. Last night I followed you home, I saw 
this beautiful creature, I understood the motives 
of her seclusion. This day I went to see her 
early; I forced my way in. Half by threats, 
half by coaxing, I extracted the truth from her. 
Signor Paclo, your conduct is selfish; to save 
yourself from imaginary evils you condemn this 
angel to a prison life; you deprive her of air and 
liberty—the very life of a Sicilian girl; you pre- 
vent her from enjoying the manifold’ blessings 
which God intended for all; you deprive us of 
the satisfaction of admiring a face so divine, and 
a mind so exquisite. But then, you will say, she 
is beautiful enough to excite love ; she is simple 
enough to excite a smile. Signor Paolo, she is 
good enough to scorn the first word of lawless 
passion ; she is educated enough to learn every 
thing that becomes a lady, and befits the wife of 
a man of genius, if you will but let her mix with 
the world. You are yourself miserable; your 
life is a torment. I, the friend, the confidante, 
the sister of this innocent, good girl, declare to 
you that you must change your mode of exist- 
ence.” 

“ Countess, you have conquered,” cried Zus- 


The Countess Clorinda was 
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tana, who guessed the truth, and who intuitively 
felt that her generous heart would find, in devo- 
tion to Eleanora, means of withdrawing her at- 
tention from her unfortunate passion. ‘‘ Do with 4 
her as you please. When the Countess Clorinda, 

only child of my generous patron, calls my wife 

her sister, my wife is hers for life.” 

The result was natural. Paolo Zustana ceased 
to be suspicious and restless. Eleanora was uni- 
versally admired ; and when, ten years later, the 
artist, after finishing the paintings for the gallery 
of the Palace Bembo, took up his residence per- 
manently in Venice, his wife had become an ac- 
complished and unaffected lady, capable of hold- 
ing her position in the elevated circles to which 
the genius of her husband, and the friendship of 
Clorinda, established her right to belong. Clo- 
rinda remained true to her friendship all her life ; 
delighted and happy at being the ensurer of per- 
manent happiness two loving hearts, which, under 
thesystem of suspicion, fear, and seclusion adopted 
by one of them, must ultimately have been utterly 
wretched. 

No one can be happy and useful in this world, 
who is not of it. If it were not our duty to be of 
it, we may be very sure we should not be in it. 


BEHIND THE LOUVRE. 

s gars may wish to know why I pull up 
here, and begin to play the fool. I am a 
pencil manufacturer; nothing more. I know 
that my pencils are good: look here! (Exhibits 
amedal.) This medal was given to me, as the 
manufacturer of these superlative pengils, by the 

promoters of the Great Exhibition in kdndon.”’ 
With this preliminary address, a very fashion- 
able-looking gentleman, who has drawn up his 
carriage at the roadside behind the Louvre in 
Paris, opens an address to a number of persons 
who begin to gather about him. His equipage is 
handsome ; and people wonder what he means 
by this curious proceeding. Presently they per- 
ceive that in the buggy there is an organ, and 
that the individual perched behind the gentleman 
fulfills the double functions of footman and organ- 
grinder. They perceive also that the servant 
wears a magnificent livery, part of it consisting 
of a huge brass helmet, from the summit of which 
immense tricolor feathers flutter conspicuously in 
the breeze. The gentleman suddenly rings a 
bell; and forthwith the footman in the buggy 
grinds a lively air. The crowd rapidly increases. 
The gentleman is very grave: he looks quietly at 
the people about him, and then addresses them a 
second time, having rung the little bell again to 
stop his footman’s organ: “ Now I dare say you 
wonder what I am going todo. Well, I will be- 
gin with the story which led me to this charlatan 
life—for I am a charlatan—there’s no denying it. 
I was, as you all know, an ordinary pencil mer- 
- chant; and, although I sold my pencils in the 
street from my carriage-seat, I was dressed like 
any of you. Well, one day, when I was selling 
my pencils at a rapid rate, a low fellow set up his 
puppet-show close by me—and all my customers 
rushed away from me. This occurred to me 








many times. Wherever I drew up my carriage 
to sell my pencils in a quiet way some charlatan 
came, and drew all my customers from me. | 
found that my trade was tapering away to a point 
as fine as the finest point of my finest pencil; 
and, as you may imagine, I was not very pleased. 
But suddenly I thought that if the public taste 
encourages charlatans, and if I am to secure the 
patronage of that public, I too must become a 
charlatan. And here I am—a charlatan from 
the tips of my hair to the heel of my boot, selling 
excellent pencils for forty centimes each, as you 
shall presently see.” 

This second speech concluded in the most 
serious manner, the gentleman produces from the 
carriage-seat a splendid coat embroidered with 
gold: this he puts on with the utmost gravity— 
then turns to the crowd to watch its effect upon 
them. Then he takes his hat off, picks up a 
huge brass helmet from the bottom of the car- 
riage, and tries it on. Again he looks gravely at 
the crowd, suddenly removes the helmet, and 
places, singly, three plumes representing the 
national tricolor, watching the effect upon the 
spectators, as he adds each feather. Having 
surveyed the general effect of the helmet thus 
decorated, he again puts it on; and, turning 
now full upon the crowd, folds his arms and 
looks steadfastly before him. After a pause, he 
rings his little bell, and the plumed organist be- 
hind him plays a soft and soothing air. To this 
tune he again speaks : 

“Well, here I am: as you see, acharlatan. I 
have done this to please you : you mustn't blame 
me. As I told you, I am the well-known manu- 
facturer of pencils. They are cheap and they 
are good, as I shall presently show you. Look 
here—I have a portfolio !” 

The gentleman then lifts a large portfolio or 
book—opens it, and exhibits to the crowd three 
or four rough caricatures. He presently pretends 
to perceive doubts floating about as to the capa- 
bility of his pencils to produce such splendid pic- 
tures. Suddenly he snatches up one of them, 
brandishes it in the air—turns over the leaves of 
the book—finds a blank page—then places him- 
self in an attitude to indicate intense thought. 
He frowns; he throws up his eyes; he taps the 
pencil impatiently against his chin; he traces 
imaginary Jines in the air; he stands for some 
seconds with upturned face, rapt—waiting, in 
fact, to be inspired. Suddenly he is struck by 
an irresistible and overpowering thought, and 
begins to draw the rough outlines of a sketch. 
He proceeds with his work in the most earnest 
manner. No spectator can detect a smile upon 
that serious face. Now he holds the book far 
away from him, to catch the general effect, marks 
little errors here and there ; then sets vigorously 
to work again. At last the great conception is 
upon the paper. He turns it most seriously, and 
with the air of a man doing a very great favor, to 
the crowd. The picture produces a burst of 
laughter. The pencil manufacturer does not 
laugh, but continues solemnly, to the sounds of 
his organ in the buggy, to exhibit his production. 
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Presently, however, he closes the book with the 
appearance of a man who is satiated with the 
applauses of the world. A moment afterward he 
opens it a second time; puts the point of the 
pencil to his tongue, and looks eagerly at the peo- 
ple. He is selecting some individual, sufficient- 
ly eccentric and sufficiently prominent to be rec- 
ognized by the general assembly when sketched. 
He has caught sight of one at last. He looks at 
him intensely, to the irrepressible amusement of 
the spectators, who all follow his eyes with theirs. 
The individual selected generally smiles, and 
bears his public position very calmly. 

“For Mercy’s sake, do not stir!” the artist 
fervently ejaculates, as he sets vigorously to work. 
This proceeding, in the open street, conducted 
with the utmost gravity, and with the most 
finished acting, is irresistibly ludicrous. As the 
portrait advances toward completion, the organ 
plays a triumphant melody. In five minutes a 
rough and bold sketch has been produced, resem- 
bling only in the faintest manner the original, 
yet sufficiently like him to be recognized, and to 
create amusement. As the artist holds up the 
portrait, to be seen by the crowd, he again rings 
his little bell to silence his musical attendant in 
the buggy. 

And now he dwells emphatically upon the 
virtues of his pencils. He declares that they are 
at once black and hard. He pretends, once more, 
to detect an air of incredulity in the crowd. He 
is indignant. He seizes a block of oak—informs 
his imaginary detractors that it is the hardest 
known wood—and, with a hammer, drives the 
point of one of his pencils through it. The wood 
is split, the pencil is not injured: and he tells his 
imaginary detractors that even if they are not in 
the habit of using pencils for art, they are at 
liberty to split wood with them for winter firing. 
All they have to do is to buy them. This is of 
course a very popular point in the performances. 
The next is the display, to the melancholy grind 
of the organ in the buggy, of a huge box full of 
silver money. 

This box is opened and exhibited to the crowd 
as the astonishing result of these wonderful pen- 
cils. And then the charlatan goes through all 
that pantomime which usually describes a man 
utterly tired of all the enjoyments wealth can 
give him. He seizes a handful of the money, 
and then lazily drops it into the box. He throws 
himself back and pushes the box from him, to in- 
dicate that he is tired of riches. At last he jumps 
up, and, seizing a five-franc piece, raises his arm 
to throw it among the spectators : but he is pre- 
vented, apparently, by a sudden impulse. 

“Once,” he explains, “I threw a five-franc 
piece in the midst of my customers, when it un- 
fortunately struck a man in the eye. That acci- 
dent gave me a lesson which I should do wrong 
to forget to-day.” ' 

So he closes the box, throws it to the bottom 
of the carriage, and calls upon the crowd to be- 
come purchasers of pencils, which will never 
break, and which are patronized by the most dis- 
tinguished artists. The droll thing about this per- 





formance is that the pencils sold really are good, 
and that they actually did obtain honorable men- 
tion from the English Exhibition Committee in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 

The crowd having decided to purchase or to 
reject the merchandise of this extraordinary pen- 
cil manufacturer, are soon drawn away to the 
occupant of another elegant carriage. Truly, 
this little licensed space at the back of the 
Louvre presents odd pictures to strangers. 

This is a serious business. The crowd are lis- 
tening to a lecture on teethfand on the virtue of 
certain drugs for the teeth, the composition of 
which the lecturer alone knows the secret of—a 
secret that has been rigidly handed down in his 
family from the time of the ancient Gauls. He 
is a well-known dentist in Paris, and is in part- 
nership with his father. The senior dentist re- 
mains at home to perform operations of dental 
surgery which are the result of the remarkable 
advertising system pursued by the young man in 
the carriage. The business, I am led to believe, 
is a most flourishing one in the cité ; and, when 
the father was young, he himself was his father’s 
advertiser. 

The scientific gentleman now haranguing the 
crowd is certainly the worthy representative of 
his parent. It is reported indeed that the man 
is a skillful dentist. At the present moment he 
offers to prove his dexterity upon any individual 
present who may be troubled by a refractory 
tooth. He looks about eagerly for a patient. 
Presently a boy is thrust forward to be operated 
upon. The poor little fellow is rapidly hoisted 
into the vehicle. To suffer the extraction of a 
tooth in an elegant drawing-room, or in the pri- 
vacy of a fashionable dentist's apartment, is not 
a pleasant operation, even for a man with the 
strongest nerve ; but to have a singularly happy 
illustration of the ills to which teeth are subject, 
drawn from your head, and exhibited to a crowd 
of curious strangers, is an ordeal from which all 
people, save philosophers and small French boys, 
would shrink with horror. The little victim, how- 
ever, does not seem to be ashamed of his public 
position. He seats himself in the presence of 
the crowd, and allows the operator to fasten a 
towel about his neck, without displaying the least 
nervousness. The business-like manner of the 
operator is very amusing. He looks upon the 
boy only as a model. When the patient is fully 
prepared, he displays him to the crowd with much 
the same expression as that adopted by all pa- 
rental exhibitors of wonderful little children. The 
operation is then performed, and the boy's head 
is rapidly buried in a convenient basin. This ac- 
complished, the dentist, with an air of triumph, 
begins to sell his tooth-powders, and other toilet 
necessaries, and to refer the crowd to his father’s 
establishment. 

We pass the conjuror as an old and well- 
known friend, to enjoy the performances of the 
sergeant of the old guard. This sergeant is re- 
presented by an old, care-worn looking poodle— 
a poodle that appears to be utterly tired of the 
world—to have exhausted all the enjoyments of 
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two ordinary poodles’ lives, and to take good and 
evil fortune now with equal calmness. This ca- 
nine representation of the old guard is dressed— 
so far as his poodle’s proportions can be adapted 
to those of the human form—in the regimentals 
of the old Imperial soldiers, and his long gray 
mustaches and shaggy beard give to his head an 
appearance not altogether dissimilar to his as- 
sumed character. He stands upon his hind legs ; 
he carries his musket with military precision ; his 
nfost conspicuous fault, which he seems to have 
abandoned as quite iftsurmountable, is his tail. 
True it is a very little tail, but there it is, and he 
can not help it. His master, or superior officer, 
is an old man, with silver hair, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of a singularly even pair of silver mus- 
taches. The master and the subaltern appear to 
have a family likeness. The master is dressed 
in a blue blouse and wide trowsers, and wears a 
low, half-military cap. In his hand he carries a 
little drum and a whip. 

The poor old guard as he walks round the cir- 
cle formed by the people, to the time of the drum, 
looks wistfully at his officer, and sadly at his offi- 
cer’s whip. To describe the military movements 
through which the old guard passes would be as 
tedious to the reader as they are certainly tedious 
to the poodle; but the officer is really impressive. 
He is a serious old man, with a military severity 
in his look. He talks to the poodle in a voice of 
thunder, and comments on the slightest laxity of 
discipline with tremendous earnestness. He re- 
minds the old sergeant (who absolutely looks con- 
scious of his disgrace) that he is an unworthy re- 
presentative of the Emperor's noble veterans. He 
tells him that he has twice been fined for drunk- 
enness, and that he spends every sous he gets in 
Cognac. The sergeant looks very much ashamed. 
And then the anger of his officer rises to a terrific 
pitch. The end of the matter is, that the sergeant 
goes through all the forms of a military trial, and 
is condemned to be shot. The severe old gentle- 
man then solemnly beats his drum, and with a 
mournful look, places the condemned soldier in 
the position he is to occupy while his sentence is 
carried out. The poodle, with a hang-dog look, 
then suffers his master to fire a percussion cap at 
him, and falls dead. But the business does not 
end here. The old man proceeds with the utmost 
gravity to bury the sergeant with military honors. 
Aided by a little boy, he carries the defunct slow- 
ly round the circle, and then sings a dirge over 
his grave. 

After the funeral, the dog wakes to a lively air, 
and performs a country dance with his serious 
old master. The animal is a character, but his 
master is a study. His age, his dignified man- 
ner, the imperturbable seriousness with which he 
goes through the military forms, the well-acted 
pathos with which he pronounces the old ser- 
geant’s sentence, the severity with which he re- 
bukes any levity in the people, and the insensi- 
bility to ridicule with which he dances the coun- 
try dance, are perfect in themselves. And, as he 
talks to the dog, his ingenuity in carrying round 
his discourse to money matters, and to the duty 








which his spectators owe to themselves not to 
forget the little ceremony of throwing a few cen- 
times into the arena, is a matter which gives zest 
to the performance. He never appeals directly 
to the people—he seldom recognizes them in any 
way ; he talks a¢ them in an incidental way, to 
the old sergeant. 

Another public exhibitor claims popular atten- 
tion behind the Louvre. He is said to share a 
goodly proportion of Parisian patronage, and to 
be rewarded with an indefinite number of cen- 
times. His performance is at once rapid and 
astonishing. 

All he does is to break a huge stone—to crum- 
ble it up into small pieces. He begins by declar- 
ing to the crowd that this process may be per- 
formed by a blow of the hand. He lets the crowd 
examine the stone he is about to crush with a 
blow of his mighty arm ; all are satisfied that it 
is a solid mass. He places it upon another stone, 
and, with one blow with his naked hand, shatters 
it to atoms. This performance is, of course, both 
rapid and astonishing ; and sagacious men have 
endeavored to account for it by explaining that 
the underneath stone is so arranged that the 
whole force of the blow falls upon one point, and 
so acts like a sharp instrument—a pickax, for 
instance. This may be the right or it may be 
a wrong interpretation of the performance ; but 
that it is a legitimate thing—that there is no 
cheat about it—I am well assured. 

I might linger here to watch other perform- 
ances of this class ; but my attention is drawn to 
a gentleman dressed quietly and well, who has 
just taken his hat off, and is bowing to us from 
the high curb-stone. His expression is serious, 
even sad. He has an intellectual face, a high 
forehead, a thoughtful look. People flock about 
him very fast ; evidently he has something to say. 
He has a bundle of papers under one arm. He 
remains, while a crowd gathers, looking sadly 
round, and still holding his hat respectfully in 
his hand. Presently he murmurs a few words ; 
and, by degrees, bursts into an oratorical display, 
at once dramatic and effective. He is a poet. 
He felt the soul of poetry within him when he 
was an obscure boy in his native village. He 
longed to be known—to catch the applauses of 
the world. At last he resolved to travel to Paris ; 
Paris, where generous sentiments were always 
welcomed ; Paris, the natural home of the poet. 
Full of youthful hope, he presented himself to a 
publisher, offering his poems. The reply he ob- 
tained was, that he was unknown. He went to 
a second publisher, to a third, to a fourth; all 
were polite to him, but all rejected his works. 
He was in despair. Was he, with the soul of 
poesy burning within him, to starve in Paris, the 
cradle of poesy! He was tempted often in that 
dark time to sully the purity of his muse. But 
he said, no; he might be poor, but he would be 
without stain. At last he was compelled to write 
songs for obscure cafés chantants ; but he should 
be unworthy to address that assembly could he 
not assure them that all these songs breathed a 
high moral purpose. Well, one of these songs 
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became last year the rage—thousands of copies 
were sold. And what did the author get for that 
most popular production! Here the orator pauses, 
and looks sternly about him. Presently he raises 
his arm, and, shaking it in the air, shouts, with 
the countenance ofa roused fiend, ‘‘ Trois francs !” 
After this burst, he proceeds, in a subdued 
voice, to describe his struggle. How he resolved 
to fight his hard battle bravely ; and how, at last, 
stung by the neglect of publishers, he resolved 
to place himself in the streets, face to face with 
the Paris public. He knew that they reverenced 
poets. He believed that, while his muse was 
pure, he might appeal to them with confidence. 
They may judge by his language that he is no 
common impostor; and he confidently believes 
that the time will come when it will be a popular 
wonder that the known man once in that way 
sought a public in the streets of Paris. To that 
time he looks courageously forward; and only 
asks his audience to buy a number of his works 
which he has under his arm, and which may be 
had for three sous each, in confirmation of all he 
has said. And, forthwith, the poet bows to the 
crowd, who press about him to buy his works. 
This last exhibition behind the Louvre sent 


glance in every direction, as if he had something 
of especial interest to communicate. It was the 
architect who had designed and superintended 
the decorations for the féte of the ensuing day. 
He had but recently completed his studies at 
Rome. His name was Giulio Balzetti. On a 
sudden the younger man stood still. ‘‘ Marquis," 
he said, in that confidential tone which is used in 
addressing a person with whom one is in habits 
of daily intercourse—“ I will impart to you—half 
in jest—a secret which, I believe, is known to no 
human being except myself. You have perhaps 
| heard of the strange tricks which are sometimes 
played upon builders by that law of nature which 
regulates the transmission of sounds, and which 
modern science has denominated ‘ Acoustics ’— 
played upon us, indeed, when we have the least 
reason to expect or deserve them. Through an 
every-day, occurrence—by the merest accident— 
I was lately made acquainted with the singular 
fact that from this spot, on the very slab of white 
marble on which we are standing, the slightest 
whisper at the other extremity of the aisle—I 
mean in the last of the confessional boxes which 
| you see—is distinctly audible, though a person 
stationed on any other part of the intervening 





me away, thinking seriously of the strange things | gound—how near soever to the place whence 
to be seen in the by-ways of Paris, where few | the sounds proceeded—would not be able to catch 
strangers penetrate. Indeed, these licensed street | a single word. Remain where you are for a few 
performers form a class peculiar to the French | minutes, while I proceed to the confessional 
capital. Their ingenuity is as extraordinary as | which I have indicated—and you will indeed be 


their knowledge of French taste and sentiment 
is truthful. From the prosperous pencil manu- 
facturer down to the old man who carries a mag- 


wonder-struck by this extraordinary freak of Na- 
ture.” 


The architect hastened away ; but he had not 


ic-lantern about the neighborhood of the Lux- | proceeded many paces, when the Marquis heard 
embourg every night, for hire, all the people who /a significant whisper—the purport of which suf- 
get their living in the streets of this giddy place | ficed in an instant to agitate his whole frame with 
are worth loitering in a by-way to see and to | the most fearful emotions. He stood transfixed 
hear. | to the ground, as though he had been touched by 
ja wand of enchantment—his features pale and 
CONFESSION; | rigid as the marble ; while the extreme of atten- 

OR, THE LAW OF ACOUSTICS. | tiveness portrayed in his ordinarily tranquil visege 
HE preparations had been made for a grand | betokened that some tidings of awful import were 
festival in the Church of the Magdalen, at | falling upon his ears. He moved not a limb; he 
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Girgenti, and, according to the usage on such | scarcely breathed—he was like one standing on 
occasions, the whole interior was decorated with | the brink of a precipice, in all the horror of an 
flowers and tapestry. The workmen had quitted | impending fall into the abyss—and his rolling 
the sacred edifice in a body at mid-day; and | eyeballs and visibly throbbing heart were the only 
throughout reigned that solemn and peculiar still- | signs of existence. 


ness which, in the temples of the Catholic faith,is | Balzetti was now seen returning. ‘ The ex- 
felt to exercise an influence the most edifying and | periment can not be tried at present,” he said, 
sublime. with a smile, before he had rejoined his compan- 
Two gentlemen paced to and fro in the long ion. “The confessional is at this moment occu- 
aisle which skirts the north side of the building; | pied, and as far as I could observe, by a lady 
they were conversing in subdued tones, and closely vailed ;—but, gracious heavens—Marquis 
seemed to regard the cool, shady church as being | —what has come over you on a sudden !” 


well adapted for the purposes of a public prome- 
nade. One of them, who might be of the age of 
about fifty, was of robust frame, tall, and strongly 
built, with a countenance thoughtful and some- 
what stern, but in which no single passion seemed 
to have leftatrace. The other, of slender figure, 
and in the first bloom of manhood, whose hand- 
some features were characterized by an expres- 
sion the most intellectual and refined, turned his 
dark and almest feminine eyes with an earnest 


The Marquis pressed one finger upon his lips, 
| in the manner usual with Italians, and continued 
|in the same unmovable position. At the end of 
a few minutes he drew a deep sigh—the statue 
then became instinct with life, and stepped forth 
from the magic circle. 

«It is nothing, my dear Giulio,” he said, in his 
usual familiar tone. ‘Above all things do not 
imagine that I am superstitious; but, to speak 
candidly, the surprising and mysterious nature 
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of your communication has affected me in a way 
I can not explain. Letusbe gone. I shall soon 
recover myself in the open air.” As he spoke, 
he took the arm of Balzetti familiarly, and accom- 
panied him beyond the city gate to the public 
walk, when, after a few turns, the two gentlemen 
separated. 

“We shall see you to-morrow, after the cere- 
mony, at the villa,” said the nobleman. “ Fare- 
well.” 

. * * * > 

At an early hour on the following morning the 
Marquis opened the door of the ante-chamber of 
his wife’s apartment. At the same moment the 
femme-de-chambre, her looks betraying the ut- 
most astonishment and alarm, entered the room 
by a door on the opposite side. 

“Has your lady rung the bell!” asked the 
uis. 

«+ Not yet, your Excellency,” answered the girl, 

curtseying and blushing deeply. 

“Then wait here until you are summoned,” 
returned the Marquis, opening the door which led 
from the dressing-room into the bedchamber. 
He was on the point of stepping within the latter, 
when his young and beautiful wife stood before 
him in a morning robe, hastily thrown on, as she 
had risen from her bed. The Marquis paused— 
it might be in a momentary resistless transport 
of admiration of her charms; but without betok- 
ening the least observation of her uneasiness— 
of the inward tempest which had already chased 
the color from her cheek, and was yct more sen- 
sibly manifested as her bosom began to heave 
tumultuously beneath the snowy night-dress. 

“You are up unusually early this morning, 
Antonio,” she said, in a voice scarcely audible, 
and with a faint smile, blushing significantly at 
the same moment. 

«Can you wonder, Lauretta, my heart's treas- 
ure,” said the Marquis, in the-most endearing 
tones, ‘‘can you wonder that I seek your pres- 
ence early and late? And yet, my beloved, the 
present visit has an additional object. You are 
aware that this is the féte of the Holy Magdalen, 
and that a grand ceremony will be solemnized in 
honor of the day. It has occurred to me that I 
might prepare myself for my devotions by the 
contemplation of that exquisite Magdalen of Gui- 
do which hangs ip your chamber. May I ven- 
ture?’ he continued, with the extreme of defer- 
ence in his manner, approaching the door slowly 
but with determination, as he spoke. 

‘‘All is in disorder within,” said the young 
wife, casting a hurried glance through the half- 
open door: “but go in for a few moments; I 
will meanwhile begin to dress in this room.” 

*‘ How beautiful!" he exclaimed, in a voice of 
simulated rapture. “How bewitching is this 
disarray! These robes carelessly scattered 
about—these tiny slippers that protect and grace 
the most delicate of feet! There is a balminess 
in the air—something celestial and ecstatic. The 
spirit of poetry breathes around me.” 

He fixed a scrutinizing glance on the bed, the 
silken coverlet of which appeared to have been 
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taken up and then carefully spread out, while 
underneath he could discern the contour of a 
human figure, which, to be as little observable 
as possible, was stretched at full length. 

“I will sit down for a short time,” said the 
Marquis, in a tone the most gentle and com- 
posed, “and feast my eyes at my leisure on this 
master-piece of genius.” 

As he uttered these words he took the large 
white pillow, profusely trimmed with Brussels 
lace, and deliberately placed it on the part of 
the bed on which he judged that the head of the 
intruder must be resting—then flung himself 
upon it with the whole weight of his stalwart 
frame, pressing at the same time with his right 
hand and with his utmost strength on the breast 
of the concealed author of his dishonor. With- 
out seeming to be in the least degree aware of 
the convulsive death-struggles of his victim, the 
Marquis proceeded in unfaltering tones : 

‘How absolutely perfect is this work of art! 
With what a chaste and dignified reserve the 
lovely penitent is striving to conceal her bosom 
and snowy neck with her finely-moulded arms 
and long auburn tresses ; while, with a tearful 
glance of pious remorse, she gazes upward to 
the throne of mercy and forgiveness! One al- 
most becomes a poet in the contemplation of 
such a master-piece! Alas! that I am without 
the gift of the Improvisatore! Lauretta, as I 
know not how to poetize on this inspiring theme, 
I will relate to you an incident which occurred 
yesterday. Our young friend, Giulio Balzetti, 
accompanied me to the Church of La Maddalena, 
and as we were promenading in one of the aisles 
he made me remark a particular point of the floor, 
on which he requested that I would stand still, 
for from that spot, he said, I should distinctly 
hear a whisper uttered at the remotest part of 
the building. And, indeed, so it was! At the 
other point stands the confessional box, Number 
6. I had scarcely stationed myself on the slab 
of marble which he had indicated to me, when I 
heard a whisper of angelic sweetness—whose 
whispered voice is known to Heaven above !— 
heard the fair penitent unbosom herself to the 
father confessor of her heart’s pain and her little 
venial sins. 

“ «She had a husband,’ she said, ‘whom she 
loved ; yes, and he loved her in return—he was 
so kind to her—he allowed to her the utmost 
liberty—in short, she was disposed to do him 
justice—she would requite his affection as far 
as lay in her power—God help her! but, the 
truth must be declared, she loved another.’ She 
did not mention his name; it would have amused 
me to hear it—some one of our handsome young 
cavaliers, no doubt. Well—she loved another— 
‘It was impossible to do less,’ she said ; ‘ but 
she had room in her heart, she believed, for her 
husband besides. He was so noble of soul— 
so intellectual and refined—so handsome—she 
meant the other—so worthy to be loved. Then, 
he pressed his suit with such a passionate ar- 
dor. No! it was impossible to deny him any 
thing. Besides, if her husband should know no- 
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thing about the matter, what harm was done! 
And if he chanced to discover the secret, surely 
he would forgive her—forgive and love her still, 
if his affection was sincere,’ and more to that ef- 
fect. She further related that she had consented to 
meet him at an early hour the next morning (per- 
haps, at this very moment, his happiness is com- 
plete!) and, for his peace and her own, to grant 
him all! Afterward, she thought (do you hear 
me, Lauretta!) afterward, this affair du ceur 
would soon be at an end. (This is what the 
French ladies call ‘passer les caprices!’) In 
conclusion, she timidly begged for—absolution 
—beforchand! It would be so comforting !— 
and she obtained it from the holy man! How 
has this little history pleased you, my love!” 
continued the Marquis, raising himself from his 
horrible seat, on which no sign of motion was 
discernible. 

‘* Of a truth,” he proceeded in a sportive tone, 
“our reverend pastors are somewhat too indul- 
gent to the tender passion. I speak of the greater 
number of them. No doubt our excellent old 
friend and spiritual counselor, Father Gregorio, 
would have taken a fair lady to task in a differ- 


ent way; if you, for example, Lauretta, had’— | 


As he spoke, he slowly returned the pillow to 
its place, and dashed aside the coverlet. Before 
him lay the architect, Giulio Balzetti! He had 
ceased to breathe. 

‘“« Have you been lately to confession, Laura?” 
asked the Marquis. 

‘** There, you have pins in your mouth, though 
I have so often warned you against the practice. 
Tell me, is it long since you were at confession?” 
he proceeded, in a somewhat louder tone. 

‘Not long,” returned his wife, with almost 
stifled accents. 

‘* Apropos,” resumed the Marquis, again hid- 
ing the hard and frightfully distorted features 
with the counterpane, ‘we are to go together to 
the grand ceremony at the Church of the Holy 
Magdalen. Precisely at twelve the procession 
will commence, and I must take my place at that 
hour. I can delay no longer.” 

He stepped into the dressing-room. His wife 
sat reclined in a large arm-chair, her luxuriant 
raven locks hanging in wild disorder about her 
neck. 
cheeks and forehead; and both hands rested on 
her knees. 

“ What ails thee, my child?” said the Mar- 
quis, with an air of deep concern, and with un- 
altered cordiality of tone. ‘ You have risen too 
early this morning, and it must be fatiguing to 
make your toilette without assistance. Has not 
Rebecca been summoned? Shall I ring for 
her?” 

He touched the bell-string; then, approaching 
his wife, imprinted a kiss on her forehead, and 
left the room. 

* * * * * 

At mid-day, while all the bells of the city were 
chiming together in a festive discordance, the 
magnificent state-carriage of the Marquis, drawn 
by four horses, richly caparisoned, drove through 

Vor. IX.—No. 49.—G 


A death-like paleness overspread her | 





the arched gateway of the palace, where a troop 
of bedizened pages, lacqueys, chasseurs, and run- 
ning footmen awaited the arrival of the lord and 
lady. 

But a short interval had elapsed when the 
Marquis, attired in a magnificent court-suit—the 
star of knighthood glittering on his breast—was 
seen descending the broad marble staircase. In 
one hand he carried his hat; with the other he 
led, with a ceremonious courtesy, his young, 
beautiful, and almost unconscious wife. Her 
face was of the hue of death—stone-cold and 
rigid as the statues past which she glided with 
a spirit-like motion. His countenance was lit 
up with unwonted animation; his eye sparkled 
with a peculiar brightness. 

The attendants flew to their several posts—-the 
carriage emerged from the court-yard, and moved 
at a slow pace through the crowded streets and 
squares; while not a few passers-by, as they 
stood still to contemplate the passage of the no- 
ble pair, exclaimed involuntarily, ‘‘ There goes a 
loving couple !”” 

The absence of Balzetti was the subject of 
general remark at the church. 

No one suspected that on the day of the féte, 
to which his presiding genius had imparted the 
chief eclat, the artist lay cold and stiff in death, 
with livid and frightfully distorted visage, amid a 
confused heap of robes, laces, slippers, and band- 
boxes, on the floor of a lady’s dressing-room ; or 
that his body was transported at midnight, on the 
back of a mule, by a confidential servant of the 
Marchioness, to a neighboring gorge of the mount- 
ain, and hurled from the precipice into the tor- 
rent beneath. 

A convent of the Magdalen was endowed with 
a considerable sum for masses for the repose of 
his soul. 

Don Gregorio, the popular father-confessor of 
the aristocratic world, was missing soon after- 


| ward; but he was allowed to pine away the re- 


mainder of his days in a subterranean dungeon 

of a monastery of Camaldolese, whither he had 

been conveyed by the influence of the Marquis 
As may be surmised, the confessional box, No. 


| 6, was removed from its place. 


The Marquis never once alluded'to the fore- 
going transaction in the presence of his wife 
In society, and at home, he continued to deport 
himself toward her with the most perfect courte- 
sy ; at times, indeed, with a tenderness altogether 
foreign from his character. Within her chamber 
he never again set foot. 
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ET a man roll a little air in his mouth, and 

what is that? Let Napoleon twist it be- 
tween his lips and all the world is at war—give 
it to Fénélon and he shall so manage it with his 
tongue that there shall be every where peace. 
It is but a little agitated air that sets mankind in 
motion. If we could live without air we could 
not talk, sing, or hear any sounds without it. 
There would be a blazing sun in a black sky— 
sunshine mingled with thick darkness, and there 
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would be every where an awful silence. There 
is less air in the upper than in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere ; the bottom crust of air is, of 
course, densest. Saussure fired a pistol on the 
summit of Mont Blane, and the report was like 
the snapping of a stick. There is a well at 
Fulda three hundred palms deep ; throw a stone 
down it, and the noise it makes in its descent 
will be like the firing of a park of cannon. It 
goes down among dense air, and also it reverb- 
erates. When a man speaks he strikes air 
with his throat and mouth as a stone strikes 
water, and from his tongue, as from the stone, 
spread undulating circles with immense rapidity. 
Those circles may be checked and beaten back in 
their course, as it is with the waves of sound 
made by the stone tumbling down a well, beaten 
back and curiously multiplied. At the Castle of 
Simonetti, near Milan, one low note of music will 
beget a concert, for the note is echoed to and fro 
by the great wings of the building that reflect 
and multiply a sound just as two mirrors reflect 
and multiply a lighted candle. Sound is, in fact, 
reflected just as light is, and may be brought 
quite in the same way to a focus. A word 
spoken in the focus of one ellipse will be heard 
in the focus of an opposite ellipse hundreds of 
yards away. Such a principle was illustrated 
oddly in the great church of Agrigentum in 
Sicily. The architect—perhaps intentionally— 
built several confessionals of an elliptic form, 
with corresponding opposite ellipses, in which 
whoever stood heard all the secrets whispered to 
the priest. A horrible amount of scandal sprang 
up in the town; nobody's sins were safe from 
getting into unaccountable publicity. Intriguing 
ladies changed their lovers and their priests. It 
was in vain; their misdeeds still remained town 
property. The church soon became such a tem- 
ple of truth that nothing was left to be hidden in 
it, but at last by chance a discovery was made of 
the character of the tale-telling stones, and the 
walls had their ears stopped. 

From the sounds that travel through the air, 
we will turn once more to the substances, the 
birds, and say a word or two of them : regarding 
them especially as travelers, by whom oceans 
are crossed and countries traversed. The mi- 
gration of birds used to be denied, or sometimes 
it was asserted that they did not migrate but 
wintered with the fishes at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers. Dr. Mather taught that they flew to 
an undiscovered satellite, a littke moon that had 
escaped observation, but was at no very great 
distance from the earth. The fact of their mi- 
gration is now not only established but so very 
notorious in almost all its details that little need 
be here said about it. Only we must remark 
upon the marvelousness of the fact that every 
bird knows when to go abroad, and times its 
departure not to an exact date but to the exact 
and fit time every season. Birds arrive in their 
foreign haunts just when the fruits are ripe on 
which they go to feed, or which they are sent to 
protect by the suppression of any too great rav- 
ages from insects. How does the loriot, resident 
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near Paris, know every year precisely on what 
day there will be the first ripe figs in islands of 
the Southern Archipelago’ He is never—no 
migratory bird ever is—cheated of his dues by a 
late season. If the season be late he arrives late. 
How can a bird know, hundreds of miles away, 
what sort of weather there will be in Greece, in 
Egypt, or in England? Eastern nations that 
observed this close agreement between the move- 
ments of birds and the appearance of insects or 
of fruits, observed or invented sometimes a like 
concord between birds and flowers. When the 
nightingales appear, it is said, in certain parts 
of India, the roses burst spontaneously into 
blossom. 

Then there are other things that travel through 
the air, of‘ man’s invention, simple applications 
to use—or to no use—of the powers of nature, 
balloons. There were balloons before Mongolfier. 
The Father Menestrier, a historian of Lyons, 
relates that at the end of the reign of Charle- 
magne there fell in that town « balloon with 
several people. The skymen were surrounded 
by the ‘town’s-people, who took them for magi- 
cians sent to devastate the land by Grimwald, 
Duke of Benevento, and they were only saved 
from destruction by the interference of the 
learned and enlightened bishop Agoberd. Father 
Kircher also tells how, long ago, some Jesuits 
imprisoned among Indians tried in vain by vari- 
ous ways to recover liberty, and at last one of 
them, who was free, constructed a big dragon of 
paper. He then went to the barbarians and told 
them that they were menaced by the wrath of 
Heaven with great evils, which they could avert 
only by the liberation of his countrymen. The 
savages laughed. The priest then went to his 
dragon, and having suspended in the midst of it 
a composition of pitch, wax, and sulphur, fastened 
behind it a portentous tail, and sent the beast up 
into the clouds, where it appeared to vomit fire. 
There was written on it, in the language of the 
country, “The wrath of God is about to fall on 
you!” The barbarians in great terror ran to free 
the Jesuits. Soon afterward, the paper having 
caught fire, the dragon fluttered, struggled, and 
disappeared in flame, and the barbarians took its 
withdrawal for a sign of the divine approval of 
their conduct. 

Let us turn our faces now to the great fire 
dragon of the sky, the sun. Every one knows 
that there are spots upon its face. Leibnitz, 
writing in a courtly way for the edification of 
an old-world Queen of Prussia, called them 
beauty-spots, giving them out for a sublime justi- 
fication of the use of patches. The sun isa long 
way off, its light is eight minutes on the road 
before it reaches us, although light travels with 
amazing speed. A cannon-ball, if it could be 
fired up at the sun, its speed never diminishing, 
would about hit its mark at the end of eighteen 
years. Yet, though the sun is so distant, and 
light travels so far in eight minutes, there are 
other stars so distant that their light is six years 
on the journey to our eyes. Let such a star be 
now annihilated, and for six years we shall still 
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see it. The light of other stars that make a mist 
before our telescopes comes from so far away 
that it has been traveling even for two millions 
of years before it reached the point in space that 
this our world (as we call it) occupies. 

We might see more or less with other senses. 
The eagle has a telescopic.eye, sunk in its orbit 
as within a tube, and possibly the eagle sees the 
moons of Saturn glittering, has long since known 
that in our moon there are mountains and val- 
leys, and had at a very remote period of our 
history discovered more stars than Herschell, or 
Adams, or Hind. 

There are stars upon earth apart from the 
opera—fire-flies and luminous insects. An old 
traveler tells a pretty story about them. He 
says that on the coast of Guinea he used to see 
the blacks preparing to go out to fish soon after 
sunset. The young girls were the fishers, who 
pushed out to sea in boats and made long tracks 
of light on the phosphorescent water. They 
seemed to be at work in fire where they were 
stirring about with fish baskets, seizing fishes 
and detaching shells from rocks. After a time 
they returned singing, wet from their task, and 
their whole persons covered with living fire. 
They brought with them gigantic crabs and 
frightful rays, and thousands of shells all glitter- 
ing with light, which they poured out upon the 
grass, and then often they would dance, naked 
savages as they were, about their huts, and look 
like fairies, or fire-spirits. 

Now that we are by the sea, we will abide 
upon it. What if there were no waves not tides, 
nor currents in the ocean? What if it were not 
salt?’ To take only one consideration. What 
if it were possible for the sea to become frozen 
over like the Serpentine? Put upon a short al- 
lowance of vapor, when all the summer supply 
had been duly condensed and discharged in rain, 
we should have dry winters and springs, we 
should want clouds, want rain, want water- 
springs and water. The sand islands and marsh- 
es, and the many diverging channels, naturally 
formed as a delta at the mouth of most great 
rivers, are very ugly ; but they are formed natu- 
rally, and, like all things in nature, have thcir use. 
We may say that they exist where it is geogra- 
phically inevitable that they should exist, but He 
who made alike the laws and the things under 
the laws, so made them, that whatever accident 
may arise from their working, whatever second- 
ary or other combinations they may run into, 
every thing has more than one use for good. 
Where we see no use the fault is in our igno- 
rance ; for we have millions of years of work. to 
do, before we can say that we have turned out 
all the knowledge that is locked up in this little 
cabinet we call our world. The marshes and 
low islands at a river's mouth serve, we may say, 
as breakwaters for the protection of the inner 
country. 

When we feel inclined to pride ourselves on 
our great wisdom, let us think how very little 
they appeared to know of nature who lived in 
the world before us, and feel that the very 





rapidity with which new information is now 
pouring in will in the end tell of our ignorance 
more tales than of our wisdom, since it will cause 
us also hereafter to appear marvelously short- 
sighted in the eyes of those by whom our places 
will be taken. The tides to which we have been 
just referring, Kepler took for the respirations 
of the earth, which he regarded as a living ani- 
mal, and Blackmore attributed the eruptions of 
Mount Etna tg fits of colic. We have pushed 
out into somewhat deeper soundings, but they 
still will deepen as we go, and of the sea of 
knowledge we may say too, as of the salt water 
sea, that there are parts of it which no man may 
ever expect to fathom. 





POOR MAN’S PUDDING 
AND RICH MAN’S CRUMBS 
PICTURE FIRST. 
POOR MAN'S PUDDING. 

“7OU see,” said poet Blandmour, enthusi- 

astically—as some forty years ago we 
walked along the road in a soft, moist snow-fall, 
toward the end of March—“ you see, my friend, 
that the blessed almoner, Nature, is in all things 
beneficent ; and not only so, but considerate in 
her charities, as any discreet human philanthro- 
pist might be. This snow, now, which seems so 
unseasonable, is in fact just what a poor husband- 
man needs. Rightly is this soft March snow, 
falling just beforeweed-time, rightly is it called 
‘Poor Man’s Maiure.’ Distilling from kind 
heaven upon the soil, by a gentle penetration it 
nourishes every clod, ridge, and furrow. To the 
poor farmer it is as good as the rich farmer's 
farm-yard enrichments. And the poor man has 
no trouble to spread it, while the rich man has to 
spread his.” 

“« Perhaps so,” said I, without equal enthusi- 
asm, brushing some of the damp flakes from my 
chest. ‘It may be as you say, dear Bland- 
mour. But tell me, how is it that the wind 
drives yonder drifts of ‘ Poor Man's Manure’ off 
poor Coulter's two-acre patch here, and piles it 
up yonder on rich Squire Teamster’s twenty- 
acre field 1” 

“ Ah! to be sure—yes—well ; Couiter’s field, 
I suppose, is sufficiently moist without further 
moistenings. Enough is as good as a feast, you 
know.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ of this sort of damp fare,” 
shaking another shower of the damp flakes from 
my person. ‘ But tell me, this warm spring- 
snow may answer very well, as you say; but 
how is it with the cold snows of the long, long 
winters here ?” 

«« Why, do you not remember the words of the 
Psalmist !—* The Lord giveth snow like wool ;’ 
meaning not only that snow is white as wool, 
but warm, too, as wool. For the only reason, 
as I take it, that wool is comfortable, is because 
air is entangled, and therefore warmed among its 
fibres. Just so, then, take the temperature of a 
December field when covered with this snow- 
fleece, and you will no doult find it several de 
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gtees above that of the air. So, you see, the 
winter’s snow itself is beneficent ; under the pre- 
tense of frost—a sort of gruff philanthropist— 
actually warming the earth, which afterward is to 
be fertilizingly moistened by these gentle flakes 
of March.” 

“T like to hear you talk, dear Blandmour ; 
and, guided by your benevolent heart, can only 
wish to poor Coulter plenty of this ‘ Poor Man's 
Manure.’” * 

‘* But that is not all,” said Blandmour, eager- 
ly. ‘ Did you never hear of the ‘ Poor Man’s 
Kye-water |” 

“ Never.” 

** Take this soft March snow, melt it, and bot- 
tle it. It keeps pure as alcohol, The very best 
thing in the world for weak eyes. I have a whole 
demijohn of it myself. But the poorest man, 
afflicted in his eyes, can freely help himself to this 
same all-bountiful remedy. Now, what a kind 
provision is that !” 

“Then ‘ Poor Man’s Manure’ is ‘ Poor Man’s 
Eye-water’ too!” 

‘Exactly. And what could be more economi- 
cally contrived! One thing answering two ends— 
ends so very distinct.” 

“Very distinct, indeed.” 

“Ah! that is your way. Making sport of 
“arnest. But never mind. We have been talking 
of snow ; but common rain-water—such as falls 
ill the year round—is still more kindly. Not to 
speak of its known ppiger, Sra as to fields, 
consider it in one of its minOt lights. - Pray, did 


you ever hear of a ‘ Poor Man's Egg?’” 


“ Never. What is that, now '” 

“Why, in making some culinary preparations 
of meal and flour, where eggs are recommended 
im the receipt-book, a substitute for the eggs may 
be had in a cup of cold rain-water, which acts as 
leaven. And so a cup of cold rain-water thus 
used is called by housewives a ‘ Poor Man’s Egg.’ 
And many rich men’s housekeepers sometimes 
use it.” 

‘* But only when they are out of hen’s eggs, I 
presume, dear Blandmour. But your talk is—I 
sincerely say it—most agreeable to me. Talk 
on. 

“Then there’s ‘Poor Man’s Plaster’ for 
wounds and other bodily harms ; an alleviative 
ind curative, compounded of simple, natural 
things ; and so, being very cheap, is accessible 
to the poorest of sufferers. Rich men often use 
* Poor Man’s Plaster.’ ” 

“But not without the judicious advice of a 
fee'd physician, dear Blandmour.” 

Doubtless, they first consult the physician ; 
but that may be an unnecessary precaution.” 

‘* Perhaps so. I do not gainsay it. Go on.” 

‘“« Well, then, did you ever eat of a * Poor 
Man's Pudding "’ ” 

‘“*T never so much as heard of it before.” 

“Indeed! Well, now you shall eat of one ; 
and you shall eat it, too, as made, unprompted, 
by a poor man’s wife, and you shall eat it at a 
poor man’s table, and in a poor man’s house. 
Come now, and if after this eating, you do not 





say that a ‘ Poor Man's Pudding’ is as relish 
able as a rich man's, I will give up the point ab 
together ; which briefly is: that, through kind 
Nature, the poor, out of their very poverty, ex- 
tract comfort.” 

Not to narrate any more of our conversations 
upon this subject (for we had several—] being 
at that time the guest of Blandmour in the coun- 
try, for the benefit of my health), suffice it that, 
acting upon Blandmour's hint, I introduced my- 
self into Coulter’s house on a wet Monday noon 
(for the snow had thawed), under the innocent 
pretense of craving a pedestrian’s rest and re- 
freshment for an hour or two. 

I was greeted, not without much embarrass- 
ment—owing, I suppose, to my dress—but still 
with unaffected and honest kindness. Dame 
Coulter was just leaving the wash-tub to get 
ready her one o’clock meal against her good 
man’s return from a deep wood about a mile 
distant among the hills, where he was chopping 
by day’s-work—seventy-five cents per day and 
found himself. The washing being done outside 
the main building, under an infirm-looking old 
shed, the dame stood upon a half-rotten, soaked 
board to protect her feet, as well as might be, 
from the penetrating damp of the bare ground; 
hence she looked pale and chill. But her pale 
ness had still another and more secret cause—the 
paleness of a mother to be. A quiet, fathomless 
heart-trouble, too, couched beneath the mild, re- 
signed blue of her soft and wife-like eye. But 
she smiled upon me, as apologizing for the una- 
voidable disordér of a Monday and a washing 
day, and, conducting me into the kitchen, set 
me down in the best seat it had—an old-fash- 
ioned chair of an enfeebled constitution. 

I thanked her; and sat rubbing my hands be- 
fore the ineffectual low fire, and—unobservantly 
as I could—glancing now and then about the 
room, while the good woman, throwing on more 
sticks, said she was sorry the room was no 
warmer. Something more she said, too—not 
repiningly, however—of the fuel, as old and 
damp ; picked-up sticks in Squire Teamster's 
forest, where her husband was chopping the 
sappy logs of the living tree for the Squire’s 
fires. It needed not her remark, whatever it was, 
to convince me of the inferior quality of the 
sticks ; some being quite mossy and toad-stooled 
with long lying bedded among the accumulated 
dead leaves of many autumns. They made a sad 
hissing, and vain spluttering enough. 

“ You must rest yourself here till dinner-time, 
at least,” said the dame ; “ what I have you are 
heartily welcome to.” 

I thanked her again, and begged her not to 
heed my presence in the least, but go on with 
her usual affairs.” 

I was struck by the aspect of the room. The 
house was old, and constitutionally damp. The 
window-sills had beads of exuded dampness upon 
them. The shriveled sashes shook in their 
frames, and the green panes of glass were cloud- 
ed with the long thaw. On some little errand 
the dame passed into an adjoining chamber, leav- 
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ing the door partly open. The floor of that room 
was carpetless, as the kitchen’s was. Nothing 
but bare necessaries were about me; and those 
not of the best sort. Not a print on the wall; 
but an old volume of Doddridge lay on the 
smoked chimney-shelf. 

“ You must have walked a long way, sir; you 
sigh so with weariness.” 

“ No, I am not nigh so weary as yourself, I 
dare say.” 

“Oh, but J am accustomed to that; you are 
not, I should think,” and her soft, sad blue eye 
ran over my dress. ‘‘ But I must sweep these 
shavings away ; husband made him a new ax- 
helve this morning before sunrise, and I have 
been so busy washing, that I have had no time to 
clear up. But now they are just the thing I 
want for the fire. They'd be much better though, 
were they not so green.” 

Now if Blandmour were here, thought I to 
myself, he would. call those green shavings 
‘« Poor Man’s Matches,” or ‘“‘ Poor Man’s Tin- 
der,” or some pleasant name of that sort. 

“I do not know,” said the good woman, turn- 
ing round to me again—as she stirred among 
her pots on the smoky fire—* I do not know how 
you will like our pudding. It is only rice, milk, 
and salt boiled together.” 

“« Ah, what they call ‘ Poor Man’s Pudding,’ I 
suppose you mean.” 

A quick flush, halfresentful, passed over her face. 

** We do not call it so, sir,” she said, and was 
silent. 

Upbraiding myself for my inadvertence, I could 
not but again think to myself what Blandmour 
would have said, had he heard those words and 
seen that flush. 

At last a slow, heavy footfall was heard ; then 
a scraping at the door, and another voice said, 
“Come, wife; come, come—I must be back 
again in a jif—if you say I must take all my 
meals at home, you must be speedy ; because the 
Squire—Good-day, sir,” he exclaimed, now first 
catching sight of me as he entered the room. 
He turned toward his wife, inquiringly, and stood 
stock-still, while the moisture oozed from his 
patched boots to the floor. ‘ 

“This gentleman stops here awhile to rest and 
refresh: he will take dinner with us, too. All 
will be ready now in a trice: so sit down on the 
bench, husband, and be patient, I pray. You 
see, sir,” she continued, turning to me, “ Wil- 
liam there wants, of mornings, to carry a cold 
meal into the woods with him, to save the long 
one-o'clock walk across the fields to and fro. But 
T won't let him. A warm dinner is more than 
pay for the long walk.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said William, shak- 
ing his head. “I have often debated in my mind 
whether it really paid. There’s not much odds, 
either way, between a wet walk after hard work, 
and a wet dinner before it. But I like to oblige 
a good wife like Martha. And you know, sir, 
that women will have their whimseys.” 

‘I wish they all had as kind whimseys as your 
wife has,” said I. 
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“ Well, I’ve heard that some women ain't all 
maple-sugar; but, content with dear Martha, I 
don't know much about others.” 

“ You find rare wisdom in the woods,” mused I. 

“ Now, husband, if you ain't too tired, just lend 
a hand to draw the table out.” 

“Nay,” said I; “let him rest, and let me 
help.” 

“No,” said William, rising. 

“* Sit still,” said his wife to me. 

The table set, in due time we all found onr- 
selves with plates before us. 

« You see what we have,” said Coulter—“ salt 
pork, rye-bread, and pudding. Let me help you 
I got this pork of the Squire; some of his last 
year’s pork, which he let me have on account 
It isn’t quite so sweet as this year’s would be ; 
but I find it hearty enough to work on, and that’s 
all I eat for. Only let the rheumatiz and other 
sicknesses keep clear of me, and I ask no flavors 
or favors from any. But you don't eat of the 
pork ” 

“T see,” said the wife, gently and gravely, 
“that the gentleman knows the difference be- 
tween this year’s and last year’s pork. But per- 
haps he will like the pudding.” 

I summoned up all my self-control, and smil- 
ingly assented to the proposition of the pudding, 
without by my looks casting any reflections upon 
the pork. But, to tell the truth, it was quite im- 
possible for me (not being ravenous, but only a 
little hungry at the time) to eat of the latter. It 
had a yellowish crust all round it, and was rather 
rankish, I thought, to the taste. I observed, too, 
that the dame did not eat of it, though she suffered 
some to be put on her plate, and pretended to be 
busy with it when Coulter looked that way. Bat 
she ate of the rye-bread, and so did I. 

“« Now, then, for the pudding,” said Coulter. 
“ Quick, wife ; the Squire sits in his sitting-room 
window, looking far out across the fields. His 
time-piece is true.” 

“He don’t play the spy on you, does he?” 
said I. 

“Oh, no!—I don’t say that. He’s a good- 
enough man. He gives me work. But he’s 
particular. Wife, helpthe gentleman. You see, 
sir, if I lose the Squire’s work, what will become 
of—” and, with a look for which I honored hu- 
manity, with sly significance he glanced toward 
his wife; then, a little changimg-his voice, in- 
stantly continued—‘ that fine horse I am going 
to buy.” 

“T guess,” said the dame, with a strange, sub- 
dued sort of inefficient pleasantry—‘“‘ I guess that 
fine horse you sometimes so merrily dream of 
will long stay in the Squire's stall. But some- 
times his man gives me a Sunday ride.” 

* A Sunday ride!” said I. 

*‘ You see,” resumed Coulter, * wife loves to 
go to church ; but the nighest is four miles off, 
over yon snowy hills. So she can’t walk it ; and 
I can’t carry her in my arms, though I have car- 
ried her up-stairs before now. But, as she says, 
the Squire’s man sometimes gives her a lift on 
the road; and for this cause it is that I speak of 
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a horse I am going to have one of these fine 
sunny days. And already, before having it, I 
have christened it ‘Martha.’ But what am I 
about! Come, come, wife! the pudding! Help 
the gentleman, do! The Squire! the Squire !— 
think of the Squire! and help round the pud- 
ding. There, one—two—three mouthfuls must 
do me. Good-by, wife. Good-by, sir. I’m off.” 

And, snatching his soaked hat, the noble Poor 
Man hurriedly went out into the soak and the mire. 

I suppose now, thinks I to myself, that Bland- 
mour would poetically say, He goes to take a 
Poor Man’s saunter. 

** You have a fine husband,” said I to the wo- 
man, as we were now left together. 

“William loves me this day as on the wed- 
ding-day, sir Some hasty words, but never a 
harsh one. I wish I were better and stronger 
for his sake. And, oh! sir, both for his sake 
and mine” (and the soft, blue, beautiful eyes 
turned into two well-springs), ‘* how I wish lit- 
tle William and Martha lived—it is so lonely-like 
now. William named after him, and Martha for 
me.” 

When a companion’s heart of itself overflows, 
the best one can do is to do nothing. I sat look- 
ing down on my as yet untasted pudding. 

“You should have seen little William, sir. 
Such a bright, manly bey, only six years old— 
cold, cold now !” 

Plunging my spoon into the pudding, § foreed 
some into my mouth to stop it. 

“And little Martha—Oh! sir, she was the 
beauty! Bitter, bitter! but needs must be borne.” 

The mouthful of pudding now touched my pal- 
ate, and touched it with a mouldy, briny taste. 
The rice, I knew, was of that damaged sort sold 
cheap; and the salt from the last year’s pork 
barrel. 

‘Ah, sir, if those little ones yet to enter the 
world were the same little ones which so sadly 
have left it; returning friends, not strangers, 
strangers, always strangers! Yet does a mother 
soon learn to love them; for certain, sir, they 
come from where the others have gone. - Don’t 
you believe that, sir? Yes, I know all good peo- 
ple must. But, still, still—and I fear it is wick- 
ed, and very black-hearted, too—still, strive how 
I may to cheer me with thinking of little William 
and Martha in heaven, and with reading Dr. 
Doddridge there—still, still does dark grief leak 
in, just like the rain through our roof. I am left 
so lonesome now; day after day, all the day 
long, dear William is gone; and all the damp 
day long grief drizzles and drizzles down on my 
soul. But I pray to God to forgive me for this ; 
and for the rest, manage it as well as I may.” 

Bitter and mouldy is the “ Poor Man’s Pud- 
ding,” groaned I to myself, half choked with but 
one little mouthful of it, which would hardly go 
down. 

I could stay no longer to hear of sorrows for 
which the sincerest sympathies could give no ad- 
equate relief; of a fond persuasion, to which 
there could be furnished no further proof than 
already was had—a persuasion, too, of that sort 
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which much speaking is sure more or less to 
mar; of causeless self-upbraidings, which no ex- 
postulations could have dispelled. I offered no 
pay for hospitalities gratuitous and honorable as 
those of a prince. I knew that such offerings 
would have been more than declined ; charity re- 
sented. 

The native American poor never lose their del- 
icacy or pride; hence, though unreduced to the 
physical degradation of the European pauper, 
they yet suffer more in mind than the poor of 
any other people in the world. Those peculiar 
social sensibilities nourished by our own pecul- 
iar political principles, while they enhance the 
true dignity of a prosperous American, do but 
minister to the added wretchedness of the unfor- 
tunate; first, by prohibiting their acceptance of 
what little random relief charity may offer; and, 
second, by furnishing them with the keenest ap- 
preciation of the smarting distinction between 
their ideal of universal equality and their grind- 
stone experience of the practical misery and in- 
famy of poverty—a miséry and infamy which is, 
ever has been, and ever will be, precisely the 
same in India, England, and America. 

Under pretense that my journey ealled me 
forthwith, I bade the dame good-by ; shook her 
cold hand ; looked my last into her blue, resigned 
eye, and went out into the wet. But cheerless 
as it was, and damp, damp, damp—the heavy at- 
mosphere charged with all sorts of incipiencies— 
I yet beeame conscious, by the suddenness of the 
contrast, that the house air I had quitted was 
laden down with that peculiar deleterious quality, 
the height of which—insufferable to some visit- 
ants—will be found in a poor-house ward. 

This ill-ventilation in winter of the reoms of 
the poor—a thing, too, so stubbornly persisted in 
—is usually charged upon them as their disgrace- 
ful neglect of the most simple means to health. 
But the instinct of the poor is wiser than we 
think. The air which ventilates, likewise cools. 
And to any shiverer, ill-ventilated warmth is 
better than well-ventilated cold. Of all the pre- 
posterous assumptions of humanity over human- 
ity, nothing exceeds most of the criticisms made 
on the habits of the poor by the well-housed, 
well-warmed, and well-fed. 

* * a * = * 

** Blandmour,” said I that evening, as after 
tea I sat on his comfortable sofa, before a blazing 
fire, with one of his two ruddy little children on 
my knee, “you are not what may rightly be 
called a rich man; you have a fair competence ; 
no more. Is it not sot Well then, I do not 
include you, when I say, that if ever a Rich Man 
speaks prosperously to me of a Poor Man, I shalt 
set it down as— I won't mention the word.” 


PICTURE SECOND. 
RICH MAN'S CRUMBS. 

In the year 1814, during the summer following 
my first taste of the “‘ Poor Man’s Pudding,” a 
sea-voyage was recommended to me by my phy- 
sician. The Battle of Waterloo having closed 
the long drama of Napoleon’s wars, many stran- 
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gers were visiting Europe. I arrived in London 
at the time the victorious princes were there as- 
sembled enjoying the Arabian Nights’ hospitali- 
ties of a grateful and gorgeous aristocracy, and 
the courtliest of gentlemen and kings—George 
the Prince Regent. 

I had declined all letters but one to my banker. 
I wandered about for the best reception an ad- 
venturous traveler can have—the reception, I 
mean, which unsolicited chance and accident 
throw in his venturous way. 

But I omit all else to recount one hour’s hap 
under the lead of a very friendly man, whose ac- 
quaintance I made in the open street of Cheap- 
side. He wore a unifonn, and was some sort 
of a civic subordinate ; I forget exactly what. 
He was off duty that day. His discourse was 
chiefly of the noble charities of London. He took 
me to two or three, and made admiring mention 
of many more. 

“ But,” said he, as we turned into Cheapside 
again, “if you are at all curious about such 
things, let me take you—if it be not too late—to 
one of the most interesting of all—our Lord 
Mayor’s Charities, sir; nay, the charities not 
only of a Lord Mayor, but, I may truly say, in 
this one instance, of emperors, regents, and kings. 
You remember the event of yesterday '” 

“That sad fire on the river-side, you mean, 
unhousing so many of the poor?” 

“No. The grand Guildhall Banquet to the 
princes. Who can forget it? Sir, the dinner 


was served on nothing but solid silver and gold 


plate, worth at the least £200,000—that is, 
1,000,000 of your dollars ; while the mere ex- 
penditure of meats, wines, attendance and up- 
holstery, &c., can not be footed under £25,000 
— 125,000 dollars of your hard cash.” 

“But, surely, my friend, you do not call that 
charity—feeding kings at that rate ?” 

“No. The feast came first—yesterday ; and 
the charity after—to-day. How else would you 
have it, where princes are concerned! But I 
think we shall be quite in time—come ; here we 
are at King Street, and down there is Guildhall. 
Will you go?” 

‘Gladly, my good friend. Take me where 
you will. I come but to roam and see.” 

Avoiding the main entrance of the hall, which 
was barred, he took me through some private 
way, and we found ourselves in a rear blind- 
walled place in the open air. I looked round 
amazed. The spot was grimy as a back-yard in 
the Five Points. It was packed with a mass of 
lean, famished, ferocious creatures, struggling 
and fighting for some mysterious precedency, and 
all holding soiled blue tickets in their hands. 

There is no other way,” said my guide; “we 
ean only get in with the crowd. Will you try 
itt I hope you have not on your drawing-room 
suit! What do you say? It will be well worth 
your sight. So noble a charity does not often 
offer. The one following the annual banquet of 
Lord Mayor’s day—fine a charity as that cer- 
tainly is—is not to be mentioned with what will 
be seen to-day. Is it, ay?” 





As he spoke, a basement door in the dis 
was thrown open, and the squalid mass made a 
rush for the dark vault beyond. 

I nodded to my guide, and sideways we joined 
in with the rest. Ere long we found our retreat 
cut off by the yelping crowd behind, and I could 
not but congratulate myself on having a civic, as 
well as civil guide; one, too, whose uniform made 
evident his authority. 

It was just the same as if I were pressed by 
a mob of cannibals on some pagan beach. The 
beings round me roared with famine. For in 
this mighty London misery but maddens. In 
the country it softens. As I gazed on the mea 
gre, murderous pack, I thought of the blue eye 
of the gentle wife of poor Coulter. Some sort 
of curved, glittering sté¢el thing (not a sword; I 
know not what it was), before worn in his belt, 
was now flourished overhead by my guide, men 
acing the creatures to forbear offering the stran- 
ger violence. 

As we drove, slow and wedge-like, into the 
gloomy vault, the howls of the mass reverberated. 
I seemed seething in the Pit with the Lost. On 
and on, through the dark and the damp, and then 
up a stone stairway to a wide portal ; when, dif 
fusing, the pestiferous mob poured in bright day 
between painted walls and beneath a painted 
dome. I thought of the anarchic sack of Ver- 
sailles. 

A few moments more and I stood bewildered 
among the beggars in the famous Guildhall. 

Where I stood—where the thronged rabble 
stood, less than twelve hours before sat His Im- 
perial Majesty, Alexander of Russia; His Royal 
Majesty, Frederic William, King of Prussia; His 
Royal Highness, George, Prince Regent of En- 
gland ; His world-renowned Grace, the Duke of 
Wellington; with a mob of magnificoes, made 
up of conquering field-marshals, earls, counts, 
and innumerable other nobles of mark. 

The walls swept to and fro, like the foliage of 
a forest with blazonings of conquerors’ flags. 
Naught ‘outside the hall was visible. No win- 
dows were within four-and-twenty feet of the 
floor. Cut off from all other sights, I was hem- 
med in by one splendid spectacle—spiendid, [ 
mean, every where, but as the eye fell toward 
the floor. That was foul as a hovel’s—as a ken- 
nel’s; the naked boards being strewed with the 
smaller and more wasteful fragments of the feast, 
while the two long parallel lines, up and down 
the hall, of now unrobed, shabby, dirty pine-tables 
were piled with less trampled wrecks. The dyed 
banners were in keeping with the last night’s 
kings; the floor suited the beggars of to-day. 
The banners looked down upon the floor as from 
his balcony Dives upon Lazarus. A line of 
liveried men kept back with their staves the im- 
patient jam of the mob, who, otherwise, might 
have instantaneously converted the Charity into 
a Pillage. Another body of gowned and gilded 
officials distributed the broken meats—the cold 
victuals and crumbs of kings. One after another 
the beggars held up their dirty blue tickets, and 
were served with the plundered wreck of a pheas- 
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ant, or the rim of a pasty—like the detached 
crown of an old hat—the solids and meats stolen 
out. 

‘* What a noble charity !” whispered my guide. 
“See that pasty now, snatched by that pale girl ; 
I dare say the Emperor of Russia ate of that last 
night.” 

“Very probably,’ murmured I; “ it looks as 
though some omnivorous Emperor or other had 
had a finger in that pie.” 

“ And see yon pheasant too—there—that one 
—the boy in the torn shirt has it now—look! 
The Prince Regent might have dined off that.” 

The two breasts were gouged ruthlessly cut, 
exposing the bare bones, embellished with the 
untouched pinions and legs. 

“Yes, who knows!”.said my guide, “his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent might have 
eaten of that identical pheasant.” 

««T don’t doubt it,’ murmured I, “he is said 


to be uncommonly fond of the breast. But 
where is Napoleon's head inacharger! I should 


fancy that ought to have been the principal dish.” 

“You are merry. Sir, even Cossacks are 
charitable here in Guildhall, Look! the famous 
Platoff, the Hetman himself—(he was here. last 
night with the rest)—no doubt he thrust a lance 
into yon fat pork-pie there. Look ! the old shirt- 
less man has it now. How he licks his chops 
over it, little thinking of or thanking the good, 
kind Cossack that left it him! Ah! another—a 
stouter has grabbed it, It falls; bless my soul! 
—the dish is quite empty—only a bit of the 
hacked crust.” 

“The Cossacks, my friend, are said to be im- 
moderately fond of fat,” observed I. ‘The Het- 
man was hardly so charitable as you thought.” 

_ “A noble charity, upon the whole, for all that. 

See, even Gog and Magog yonder, at the other 

end of the hall, fairly laugh out their delight at 
the scene.” - 

“ But don’t you think, though,” hinted I, ‘that 
the sculptor, whoever he was, carved the laugh 
too much into a grin—a sort of sardonical grin!” 

“Well, that’s as you take it, sir. But see— 
now I'd wager a guinea the Lord Mayor's lady 
dipped her golden spoon into yonder golden-hued 
jelly. See, the jelly-eyed old body has slipped 
it, in one broad gulp, down his throat.” 

‘* Peace to that jelly !” breathed I. 

“What a generous, noble, magnanimous char- 
ity this is! unheard of in any country but En- 
gland, which feeds her very beggars with golden- 
hued jellies.” 

«But not three times every day, my friend. 
And do you really think that jellies are the best 
sort of relief you can furnish to beggars? Would 
not plain beef and bread, with something to do, 
and be paid for, be better ?”’ 

‘ But plain beef and bread were not eaten here. 
Emperors, and prince-regents, and kings, and 

‘field marshals don’t often dine.on plain beef and 
bread. So the leavings are according. Tell me, 
can you expect that the crumbs of kings can be 
like the crumbs of squirrels?” 
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served and away! Here, take this pasty, and be 
thankful that you taste of the same dish with her 
Grace the Duchess of Devonshire. Graceless 
ragamuflin, do you hear?” 

These words were bellowed at me through the 
din by a red-gowned official nigh the board. 

** Surely he does not mean me,” said I to my 
guide; ‘the has not confounded me with the 
rest.” 

“One is known by the company he keeps,” 
smiled my guide. ‘See! not only stands your 
hat awry and bunged on your head, but your 
coat is fouled and torn. Nay,” he cried to the 
red-gown, ‘this is an unfortunate friend; a 
simple spectator, I assure you.” 

“Ah! is that you, old lad?” responded the 
red-gown, in familiar recognition of my guide—a 
personal friend as it seemed ; ‘‘ well, convey your 
friend out forthwith. Mindthe grand crash; it will 
soon be coming; hark! now ! away with him!” 

Too late. The last dish had been seized. The 
yet unglutted mob raised a fierce yell, which 
wafted the banners like a strong gust, and filled 
the air with a reek as from sewers. They surged 
against the tables, broke through all barriers, 
and billowed over the hall—their bare tossed 
arms like the dashed ribs of a wreck. It seemed 
to me as if a sudden impotent fury of fell envy 
possessedthem, That one half-hour’s peep at the 
mere remnants of the glories of the Banquets of 
Kings; the unsatisfying mouthfuls of disem- 
bowelled pasties, plundered pheasants, and half- 
sacked jellies, served to remind them of the in- 
trinsic contempt of the alms. In this sudden 
mood, or whatever mysterious thing it was that 
now seized them, these Lazaruses seemed ready 
to spew up in repentant scorn the contumelious 
crumbs of Dives. 

‘** This way, this way! stick like a bee to my 
back,” intensely whispered my guide. ‘My 
friend there has answered my beck, and thrown 
open yon private door for us two. Wedge— 
wedge in—quick—there goes your bunged hat 
—never stop for your coat-tail—hit that man— 
strike him down! hold! jam! now! now! 
wrench along for your life! ha! here we breathe 
freely; thank God! You faint. Ho!” 

‘Never mind. This fresh air revives me.” 

I inhaled a few more breaths of it, and felt 
ready to proceed. 

“And now conduct me, my good friend, by 
some front passage into Cheapside, forthwith. I 
must home,” 

* Not by the side-walk though. Look at your 
dress. I must get a hack for you.” 

** Yes, I suppose so,” said I, ruefully eying 
my tatters, and then glancing in envy at the 
close-bodied coat and flat cap of my guide, which 
defied all tumblings and tearings. 

“ There, now, sir,’’ said the honest fellow, as 
he put me into the hack, and tucked in me and 
my rags, “‘ when you get back to your own coun- 
try, you can say you have witnessed the greatest 
of all England’s noble charities. Of course, you 
will make reasonable allowances for the unavoid- 





“ You! I mean you! stand aside, or else be 





able jam. Good-by. Mind, Jehu”—addressing 
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the driver on the box—*‘this is a gentleman you 
carry. He is just from the Guildhall Charity, 
which accounts for his appearance. Go on now. 
London Tavern, Fleet Street, remember, is the 
place.” 
* 


* aa * * 

‘* Now, Heaven in its kind mercy save me from 
the noble charities of London,” sighed I, as that 
night I lay bruised and battered on my bed; 
“and Heaven save me equally from the ‘ Poor 
Man's Pudding’ and the ‘ Rich Man’s Crumbs.’” 





A CHAPTER ON IDIOTS. 

EOPLE whose ancestors came in at the Con- 

quest, are apt to have one idea over-ruling all 
others—that nobody is worthy of their alliance 
whose ancestors did not come in at the Conquest. 
Of course this has been an idea ever since the 
Conquest began to be considered an old event; 
and, of course, there have been fewer and fewer 
families who had a right to it. Of course, also, 
those families have intermarried, and the inter- 
marriage has been more and more restricted. 
Another “ of course” follows, on which we need 
notenlarge. Every body knows the consequences 
of prolonged intermarriages between any sort of 
people who are few enough to be almost all blood 
relations. The world was shocked and grieved, 
some years since, at the oldest baronage in En- 
gland “‘ going out at the ace of diamonds”—ex- 
piring in the disgrace of cheating at cards. The 
world ought to be quite as much shocked and 
grieved at seeing—what has been seen, and may 
be seen again—the honors of the same ancient 
birth being extinguished in a lunatic asylum. 

It used to be thought a very religious and 
beautiful thing (it certainly was the easiest thing) 
to say that it pleased God to send idiots, and 
other defective or diseased children, to try and dis- 
cipline their parents by affliction, and so on; but 
religious physicians now tell us (showing reason 
for what they say) that there is something very 
like blasphemy in talking so—in imputing to 
Providence the sufferings which we bring upon 
ourselves, precisely by disobedience to the great 
natural laws which it is the best piety to obey. 
It is a common saying, that families who inter- 
marry too often, die out; but no account is taken 
of the miseries which precede that dying out. 
Those miseries of disease of body and mind are 
ascribed to Providence, as if Providence had not 
given us abundant warning to avoid them! Dr. 
Howe, the wise and benevolent teacher of Laura 
Bridgman, says in his Report on Idiocy in Mas- 
sachusetts, that “the law against the marriage 
of relatives is made out as clearly as though it 
were written on tables of stone.” He gives his 
reasons for saying so; and of those reasons, 
the foliowing sample will, we think, be enough. 
When the tables of health and disease were com- 
piled for Massachusetts, a few years ago, the fol- 
lowing was found to be the state of seventeen 
families, where the father and mother were re- 
lated by blood. Some of the parents were un- 
healthy, and some were intemperate—but to set 
against, this disadvantage to begin with, there is 





the fact, that the evil consequences of such inter- # 
marriage very often do not appear until the second 
generation, or even later. However, in these 
seventeen households there were ninety-five chil- 
dren. _What were these children like! Imagine 
a school of ninety-five children, of all ages, or 
the children of a hamlet at play, and think what 
the little crowd would look like; and then read 
this! Of these ninety-five children, one was 2 
dwarf. Well, that might easily be. One was 
deaf. Well, no great wonder in that. Twelve 
were scrofulous. That is a large number, cer- 
tainly ; but scrofula is sadly common, and es- 
pecially in unhealthy situations. Well, but rorty- 
FOUR Were IDIOTS. 

Of all the long and weary pains of mind te 
which the unselfish can be subject, we know of 
none so terrible as that of the mother attain- 
ing the certainty that her child is an idiot. Re- 
viewing the whole case as we have ourselves ob- 
served it, it seem to us an affliction made tolerable 
only by its gradual growth, and the length of 
years over which it is spread. How sweet was 
the prospect of the little one coming—not only 
in the sacred anticipations of the parents, but 
when the elder children were told, in quiet, joyful 
moments of confidence, that there would be a 
baby in the house by-and-by! And when it 
came, how amiable, and helpful, and happy every 
body was—keeping the house quiet for the mother’s 
sake, and wondering at the baby, and not mind- 
ing any irregularity or little uncomfortableness 
while the mother was up-stairs. Perhaps there 
was a wager that baby would ‘‘ take notice,” turn 
its eyes to a bright watch, or spoon, or looking- 
glass, at the end of ten days or a fortnight, and 
the wager was lost. Here, perhaps, was the 
first faint indication. But it would not be thought 
much of, the child was so very young! As the 
weeks pass, however, and still the child takes no 
notice, a sick misgiving sometimes enters the 
mother’s mind—a dread of she does not know 
what, but it does not last long. You may trust 
a mother for finding out charms and promise of 
one sort or another in her baby—be it what it 
may. Time goes on; and the singularity is ap- 
parent that the baby makes no response to any 
thing. He is not deaf. Very distant street 
music probably causes a kind of quiver through 
his whole frame. He sees very well. He cer- 
tainly is aware of the flies which are performing 
minuets and reels between him and the ceiling. 
As for his other senses, there never was any 
thing like his keenness of smell and taste. He 
is ravenous for food—even already unpleasantly 80; 
but excessively difficult to please. The terrible 
thing is his still taking no notice. His mother 
longs to feel the clasp of his arms round her neck ; 
but her fondlings receive no return. His arm 
hangs lax over her shoulder. She longs for a 
look from him, and lays him back on her lap, 
hoping that they may look into each other's eyes ; 
but he looks at nobody. All his life long nobody 
will ever meet his eyes; and neither in that way 
nor any other way will his mind expressly meet 
that of any body else. When he does at length 
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* look at any thing, it is at his own hand. He 
spreads the fingers, and holds up the hand close 
before his face, and moves his head from side to 
side. At first, the mother and the rest laugh, 
and call it a baby trick; but after a time the 
laughter is rather forced, and they begin to wish 
he would notdoso. We once saw a child on her 
mother’s lap laughing at the spinning of a half- 
crown on the table, when, in an instant, the 
mother put the little creature down—almest 
threw her down on the carpet, with an expres- 
sion of anguish in her face perfectly astonishing. 
The child had chanced to hold up her open hand 
before her face in her merry fidget; and the 
mother, who had watched over an idiot brother 
from her youth up, could not bear that terrible 
token, although in this case it was a mere acci- 
dent. 

The wearing uncertainty of many years suc- 
ceeds the infancy. The ignorant notions of 
idiocy that prevailed before we knew even the 
little that we yet know of the brain, prevent the 
parents recognizing the state of the case. The 
old legal accounts of idiocy, and the old supposi- 
tions of what it is, are very unlike what they see. 
The child ought not, according to legal definition, 
to know his own name, but he certainly does ; 
for when his own plate or cup is declared to be 
ready, he rushes to it. He ought not to be able, 
by law, ‘‘ to know letters ;” yet he can read, and 
even write, perhaps, although nobody can tell 
how he learned, for he never seemed to attend 
when taught. It was just as if his fingers and 
tongue went of themselves, while his mind was 
in the moon. Again, the law declared any body 
an idiot ‘‘who could not count twenty pence ;” 
whereas this boy seems, in some unaccountable 
way, to know more about sums (of money and 
of every thing else) than any body in the family. 
He does not want to learn figures, his arithmetic 
is strong without them, and always instantaneous- 
ly ready. Of course we do not mean that every 
idiot has these particular powers. Many can not 
speak; more can not read. But almost every 
one of the thousands of idiots in England has some 
power that the legal definition declares him not to 
have, and that popular prejudice will not believe. 
Thus does the mother go on from year to year, 
hardly admitting that her boy “is deficient,” and 
quite sure that he is not an idiot—there being 
some things in which he is so very clever ! 

The great improvement in the treatment of 
idiots and lunatics since science began to throw 
light on the separate organization of the human 

faculties, is one of the most striking instances in 
all human experience of the practical blessedness 
induced by knowledge. The public is already 
familiar with the way in which, by beneficent 
training, the apparent faculties of idiots are made 
to bring out the latent ones, and the strong powers 
to exercise the weaker, until the whole class are 
found to be capable of a cultivation never dreamed 
of in the old days when the name Iptor swallowed 
up all the rights and all the chances of the unfor- 
tunate creature who was so described. In those 
days the mother might well deny the description, 
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and refuse the term. She would point to the 
wonderful faculty her child had in some one direo- 
tion, and admit no more than that he was “not 
like other children.” ‘Well, this is enough. She 
need not be driven further. If her Harry is “not 
like other children,” that is enough for his own 
training, and that of the rest of the household. 
A training it may be truly called for them all, 
from the father to the kitchen-maid. The house 
that has an idiot in it can never be like any other. 
The discipline is very painful, but, when well 
conducted and borne, it is wonderfully beautiful. 
Harry spoils things, probably : cuts with scissors 
whatever can be cut—the leaves of books, the 
daily newspaper, the new shirt his mother is 
making, the doll’s arm, the rigging of the boat 
his ‘brother has been fitting up for a week, the 
maid’s cap ribbon, his father’s silk purse. It 
would be barbarous to take scissors from him, 
and inconvenient too; for he spends hours in 
cutting out the oddest and prettiest things— 
symmetrical figures, in paper; figures that seem 
to be fetched out of the kaleidoscope. Lapfuls 
of such shapes does he cut out in a week, wag- 
ging his head, and seeming not to look at the 
scissors ; but never making a wrong snip. The 
same orderliness of faculty seems to prevail 
throughout his life. He must do precisely the 
same thing at precisely the same moment every 
day ; must have always the same chair, wailing 
or pushing in great distress if any body else is 
using it; and must wear the same clothes, so 
that it is a serious trouble to get any new clothes 
put on. However carefully they may be changed 
while he is asleep, there is no getting him dressed 
in the morning without sad distress. One such 
Harry, whom we knew very well, had a present 
one day of a plaything most happily chosen—a 
pack of cards. There was symmetry in plenty ! 
When he first took them into his hands, they 
happened to be all properly sorted, except that 
the court-cards were all in a batch at the top, 
and one other—the ten of spades—which had 
slipped out, and was put at the top of all. For 
all the rest of his life (he died at nineteen) the 
cards must be in that order and no other; and his 
fingers quivered nervously with haste to put them 
in that order if they were disarranged. One day 
while he was out walking, we took that top card 
away and shufiled the rest. On his return, he 
went to work as usual. When he could not find 
the ten of spades, he turned his head about in 
the way which was his sign of distress, gave 
that most pathetic sort of sigh—that drawn-in, 
instead of breathed-out sigh, which is so com- 
mon among his class—and searched every where 
for the card. When obliged to give the matter 
up, he mournfully drew out the ten of clubs, and 
made that do instead. We could hold out no 
longer, and gave him his card; and he seized 
upon it as eagerly as any digger on any nugget, 
and chucked and chuckled, and wagged his head, 
and was perfectly happy. We once poured some 
comfits into his hand. They happened to be seven. 
At the same moment every day after, he would 





hold out his hand, as if by mechanism, while his 
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head was turned another way. We poured six 
comfits into his palm. Still he did not look, but 
would not eat them, and was restless till we gave 
him one more. Next day, we gave him nine ; 
and he would not touch them till he had thrust 
back two upon us. 

In all matters of number, quantity, order, and 
punctuality, Harry must be humored. It is a 
harmless peculiarity, and there will be no peace 
if he is crossed. If he insists upon laying his 
little brother’s tricks only in rows, or only in 
diamonds or squares, he must be coaxed into 
another room, unless the little brother be capable 
of the self-denial of giving up the point and 
taking to some other play. It is often a hard 
matter enough for the parents to do justice 
among the little ones: but we can testify, be- 
cause we have seen, what wonders of magna- 
nimity may be wrought among little children, 
servants, and every body, by fine sense, and sweet 
and cheerful patience on the part of the govern- 
ing powers of the household. They may have 
sudden occasion for patience on their own ac- 
count too. Perhaps the father comes home very 
tired, needing his coffee. His coffee is made 
and ready. So they think: but lo! poor Harry, 
who has an irresistible propensity to pour into 
each other all things that can be poured, has 
turned the coffee into the brine that the hams 
have just come out of; and then the brine and 
the coffee and the cream all back again into the 
coffee-pot, and so on. Such things, happening 


every day, make a vast difference in the ease, 


cheerfulness and economy of a household. They 
are, in truth, a most serious and unintermitting 
trial. They make the discipline of the house- 
hold: and they indicate what must be the bless- 
ing of such institutions for the care and training 
of idiots as were celebrated in the paper we have 
referred to. 

As for the discipline of Harry himself, it must 
be discipline ; for every consideration of human- 
ity, and, of course, of parental affection, points 
out the sin of spoiling him. To humor, in the 
sense of spoiling, an idiot, is to level him with 
the brutes at once. One might as well do with 
him what used to be done with such beings— 
consign him to the sty, to sleep with the pigs, 
or chain him up like the dog—as indulge the 
animal part of a being who does not possess the 
faculties that counteract animality in other 
people. Most idiots have a remarkable tendency 
to imitation : and this is an admirable, means of 
domestic training—for both the defective child 
and the rest. The youngest will smother its 
sobs at the soap in its eye, if appealed to, to let 
poor Harry see how cheerfully every body ought 
to be washed every morning. The youngest 
will take the hint not to ask for more pudding, 
because Harry must take what is given him, and 
not see any body éry for more. Crying is con- 
quered—self-conquered—throughout the house, 
because Harry imitates every thing; and it 
would be very sad if he got a habit of crying, 
because he could not be comforted like other 





people. As the other children learn self-con- 


quest from motive, in this way Harry will be 
learning it from imitation. He will insist upon 
being properly washed and combed, and upon 
having no more than his plateful—or his two 
platesful—at dinner: and so on. The difficuls 
thing to manage at home is the occupation : and 
this is where lies the great superiority of schools 
or asylums for his class. His father may per 
haps get him taught basket-making, or spinning 
with a wheel, or cabinet-making, in a purely 
mechanical way ; but this is less easily done at 
home than in a school. Done it must be, in the 
one place or the other, if the sufferer and his 
companions in life are to have any justice, and 
any domestic leisure and comfort. The strong 
faculty of imitation usually existing among the 
class, seems (as we said just now, in reference 
to the faculties of idiots in general) a sort of 
miracle before the nature of the brain-organization 
was truly conceived of. How many elderly 
people now remember how aghast they were, as 
children, at the story of the idiot youth, nat 
being able to do without the mother, who had 
never left him while she lived: and how, when 
every body supposed him asleep, and the neigh- 
bors were themselves asleep, he went out and 
got the body, and set it up in the fireside chair, 
and made a roaring fire, and heated some broth, 
and was found, restlessly moaning with distress, 
while trying to feed the corpse. And that other 
story—a counterpart to which we know of our 
own knowledge—of the idiot boy who had lived 
close under a church steeple, and had always 
struck the hours with the clock ; and who, when 
removed into the country, far away from church, 
clock, and watch, still went on striking the 
hours, and quite correctly, without any visible 
means of knowing the time. What could we, 
in childhood, and the rest of the world, in the 
ignorance of that day, make of such facts, bus 
that they must be miraculous! The most mam 
velous, to our mind, is a trait which, again, we 
know of our own knowledge. An idiot, who 
died many years ago at the age of thirty, lost 
his mother when’ he was under two years old. 
His idiocy had been obvious from the earliest 
time that it could be manifested ; and when the 
eldest sister took the mother’s place, the child 
appeared to find no difference. From the mode 
of feeling of the family, the mother was never 
spoken of; and if she had been, such mention 
would have been nothing to the idiot son, who 
comprehended no conversation. He spent his 
life in scribbling on the slate, and hopping round 
the play-ground of the school kept by his 
brother-in-law, singing after his own fashion. 
He had one special piece of business besides, 
and one prodigious pleasure. The business was 
—going daily, after breakfast, to speak to the 
birds in the wood behind the house; and the 
supreme pleasure was turning the mangle. Most 
of us would have reversed the business and 
pleasure. When his last illness—consumption 
—came upon him at the age of thirty, the sister 
had been long dead ; and there were none of his 
own family, we believe, living; certainly nope 
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had for many years had any intercourse with him. 
For some days before his death, when he ought 
to have been in bed, nothing but a too distressing 
force could keep him from going to the birds. 
On the last day, when his weakness was ex- 
treme, he tried to rise, managed to sit up in 
bed, and said he must go—the birds would won- 
der so! The brother-in-law offered to go and 
explain to the birds; and this must perforce do. 
The dying man lay, with his eyes closed, and 
breathing his life away in slower and slower 
gasps, when he suddenly turned his head, looked 
bright and sensible, and exclaimed in a tone 
never heard from him before, ‘‘Oh! my mother ! 
how beautiful !” and sank round again—dead. 

There are not a few instances of that action of 

the brain at the moment before death by which 
long-buried impressions rise again like ghosts or 
visions ; but we have known none so striking as 
this, from the lapse of time, the peculiarity of 
the case, and the unquestionable blank between. 

There are flashes of faculty now and then in 
the midst of the twilight of idiot existence— 
without waiting for the moment of death. One 
such, to the last degree impressive, is recorded 
by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, in his ac- 
count of the great Morayshire floods, about a 
quarter of a century since. An innkeeper, who, 
after a merry evening of dancing, turned out to 
help his neighbors in the rising of the Spey, 
carelessly got upon some planks which were 
floated apart, and was carried down the stream 
on one. He was driven against a tree, which he 
climbed, and his wife and neighbors saw him 
lodged in it before dark. As the floods rose, 
there began to be fears for the tree; and the 
shrill whistle which came from it, showed that 
the man felt himself in danger, and wanted help. 
Every body concluded help to be out of the 
question, as no boats could get near; and they 
could only preach patience until morning, to the 
er wife, or until the flood should go down. 

our after hour the whistle grew wilder and 
shriller ; and at last it was almost continuous. 
It suddenly ceased ; and those who could hardly 
bear it before, longed to hear it again. Dawn 
showed that the tree was down. The body of 
the innkeeper was found far away—with the 
watch in his fob stopped at the hour that the 
tree must have fallen. The event being talked 
over in the presence of the village idiot, he 
laughed. Being noticed, he said he would have 
saved the man. Being humored, he showed 
how a tub fastened to a long rope would have 
been floated, as the plank with the man on it 
was floated, to the tree. If this poor creature 
had but spoken in time, his apparent inspiration 
would have gone some way to confirm the Scotch 
superstition, which holds—with that of the uni- 
yersal ancient world of theology—that ‘+ Inno- 
cents are favorites of Heaven.” 

It is for us to act upon the medium view 
sanctioned alike by science and morals—neither 
to cast out our idiots, like the savages who leave 
their helpless ones to perish; nor to worship 





nations who believed that the gods dwelt in 
them, more or less, and made oracles of them— 
a perfectly natural belief in the case of beings 
who manifest a very few faculties in extraordinary 
perfection, in the apparent absence of all others. 
Our business is, in the first place, to reduce the 
number of idiots to the utmost of our power, by 
attending to the conditions of sound life and 
health, and especially by discountenancing, as a 
crime, the marriage of blood relations; and, in 
the next place, by trying to make the most and 
the best of such faculties as these imperfect 
beings possess.. It is not.enough to repeat the 
celebrated epitaph on an idiot, and to hope that 
his privations here will be made up to him here- 
after. We must lessen those privations to the 
utmost, by the careful application of science in 
understanding his case ; and of skill, and inex- 
haustible patience and love, in treating it. Hap- 
pily, there are now institutions, by aiding which 
any of us may do something toward raising thie 
lowest, and blessing the most afflicted, members 
of our race. 





A SAINT’S BROTHER. 

E was the brother of a saint, and his friends 
were rich; so they dressed him in his best, 
and they put his turban on his head (for he was 
of the old school), and they bore him to the tomb 
upon a bier, and coffinless, after the custom of 
the East. I joined the procession as it swept 
chanting along the narrow street; and we all 

entered the illuminated church together. 

The Archbishop strode solemnly up the aisle, 
with the priests swinging censers before him, 
and with the ordor of sanctity exhaling from his 
splendid robes. On went the procession, making 
its way through a stand-up fight which was taking 
place in the church, on through weeping relatives, 
and sobered friends, till at Jast the Archbishop 
was seated on his throne, and the dead man lay 
before him stiff and stark. Then the same unct- 
uous individual whom I fancy I have observed 
taking a part in religious ceremonies all over the 
world, being yet neither priest nor deacon, bus- 
tles up, and he places some savory herbs on the 
breast of the corpse, chanting lustily as he dees 
so to save time. 

Then the Archbishop takes two waxen tapers 
in each hand; they are crossed and set in a 
splendid hand-candlestick. He extends it toward 
the crowd, and seems to bless it mutely, for he 
does not speak. There is silence, only disturbed 
by a short sob which has broken from the over- 
burdened heart of the dead man’s son. Hush!' 
it is the Archbishop giving out a psalm, and now 
it begins lowly, solemnly, mournfully: at first, 
the lusty lungs of the burly priests seem to be 
chanting a dirge ; all at.once they are joined by 
the glad voices of children—oh! so clear and so 
pure, sounding sweet and far-off, rejoicing for 
the bliss of the departed soul. 

They cease, and there comes a priest dressed 
in black robes ; he prostrates himself before the 
throne of the Archbishop, and carries the dust 





them, as the pious Egyptians did, and other 


of the prelate’s feet to his forehead. Then he 
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kisses the Archbishop’s hand, and mounts the 
pulpit to deliver a funeral oration. I am sorry for 
this; he is evidently a beginner, and twice he 
breaks down, and gasps hopelessly at the con- 
gregation ; but the Archbishop prompts him and 
gets him out of this difficulty. A rascally young 
Greek at my elbow nudges me to laugh, but I 
pay no attention to him. 

Then the priests begin to swing their censers 
again, and their deep voices mingle chanting 
with the fresh song of the children, and again 
the Archbishop blesses the crowd. So now the 
relatives of the dead man approach him one by 
one, crossing themselves devoutly. .They take 
the nosegay of savory herbs from his breast, and 
they press it to their lips. Then they kiss the 
dead man’s forehead. When the son approaches, 
he sobs convulsively, and has afterward to be 
removed by gentle force from the body. 

So the relatives continue kissing the body, 
fearless of contagion, and the chant of the priests 
and choristers swells through the church, and 
there lies the dead man, with the sickly glare of 
the lamps struggling with the daylight, and fall- 
ing with a ghastly gleam upon his upturned face. 
Twice I thought he moved, but it was only 
fancy. 

The Archbishop has left the church, and the 
relatives of the dead man are bearing him to his 
last home without further ceremony. It is a nar- 
row vault just outside the church, and the Greeks 
courteously make way for me—a stranger. A 
man jumps briskly into the grave ; it is scarcely 
three feet deep; he arranges a pillow for the 
head of the corpse, then he springs out again, 
laughing at his own agility. The crowd laugh 
too. Joy and grief elbow each other every where 
in life: why not also at the gates of the tomb? 

Then two stout men seize the corpse in their 
stalwart arms, and they lift it from the bier. 
They are lowering it now, quite dressed, but 
coffinless, into the vault. They brush me as they 
do so, and the daylight falls full on the face of 
the dead. It is very peaceful and composed, but 
looking tired, weary of the world ; relieved that 
the journey is over! 

Stay ! for here comes a priest walking slowly 
from the church, with his mass-book and censer. 
He says a few more prayers over the body, and 
one of the deceased's kindred drops a stone into 
the grave. While the priest prays, he pours 
some consectfated oil upon the body, and some 
more upon a spadeful of earth which is brought 
tohim. This is also thrown into the grave. It 
is not filled up; a stone is merely fastened with 
clay roughly over the aperture, and at night there 
will be a lamp placed there, which will be teplen- 
ished every night for a year. At the end of that 
time the body will be disinterred ; if the bones 
have not been thoroughly rotted away from the 
flesh aad separated, the Archbishop will be called 
again to pray over the body ; for there is a super- 
stition among Greeks, that a man whose body 
does not decay within a year is accursed. When 
the bones have divided, they will be collected and 
tied up in a linen bag, which will hang on a nail 


against the church wall. By-and-by, this will 
decay, and the bones which have swung about in 
the wind and rain will be shaken out one by one 
to make daylight ghastly where they lie. Years 
hence they may be swept into the charnel-house, 
er they may not, as chance directs. 

I have said that he was the brother of a saint. 
It is well, therefore, that I should also say some- 
thing of the saint himself. The saint was St 
Theodore, one of the most recent martyrs of the 
Greek Church. St. Theodore was born about 
fifty years ago, of very humble parents, who lived 
at the village of Neo Chori, near Constantinople. 
He was brought up to the trade of 2 house-painter, 
an art of some pretension in Turkey, where it is 
often carried to very great perfection. The lad 
was clever, and soon attained such excellence in 
his craft that he was employed at the Palace of the 
Sultan. The splendor of the palace, and of the 
gorgeous dresses of some of the Sultan’s servants, 
fired his imagination. Hedesired to remain among 
them ; so he changed his faith for that of Islam, 
and was immediately appointed to a petty post 
about the palace. 

Three years after his apostasy and circumcis- 
ion a great plague broke out at Constantinople, 
sweeping away the Sultan’s subjects by hundreds, 
with short warning. The future saint grew 
alarmed, a species of religious mania seized upon 
him. He tried to escape from the palace, but was 
brought back. At last, he got away, in the dis- 
guise of a water-carrier, and fled to the island of 
Scio. 

Here he made the acquaintance of a priest, to 
whom he confided his intention of becoming a 
martyr. The priest is said warmly. to have com- 
mended this view of the case; for martyrs had 
been lately growing scarce. Instead of convey- 
ing the young man, therefore, to a lunatic asylum, 
he took him to the neighboring island of Mity- 
lene; seeing, doubtless, sufficient reasons why 
the martyrdom should not take place at Scio ; 
where he might have been exposed to awkward 
remonstrances from his friends, for countenan- 
cing such a horror. 

So the priest accompanied him to Mitylene, 
where the first act of the tragedy commenced by 
the martyr presenting himself before the Cadi or 
Turkish Judge. Before the Cadi he began to 
curse the Mussulman faith, and threw his turban 
at that magistrate’s head. Taking from his 
bosom a green handkerchief, with which he had 
been provided, he trampled it under foot ; and 
green is a sacred color with the Turks. The 
Cadi was desirous of getting rid of him quietly, 
considering him as mad, as doubtless he was. 
But he continued cursing the Turks so bitterly, 
that at last an angry mob of fanatics bore him 
away to the Pasha. This functionary, a quiet, 
amiable man, tried also to get out of the disa 

le affair; but the young man raved so 
violently that the Turks around began to beat 
him ; and he was put into a sort of stocks till he 
should be quiet. At last the Turks lost patience 
with him, and his martyrdom began in earnest. 





He was subjected (say the Greek chronicles from 
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which this history was taken) to the cruel torture 
of having hot earthen plates bound to his temples, 
and his neck was then twisted by fanatic men 
till his eyes started from their sockets; they also 
drew several of his teeth. He now said that he 
had returned to the Greek faith in consequence 
of the advice of an Englishman; which so ap- 
peased the Turks, that they offered him a pipe, 
and wanted to dismiss him. But he soon broke 
out again, and asked for the sacrament. He also 
asked for some soup. Both were given to him, 
the Turks offering no opposition to the adminis- 
tering of the former. When, however, he once 
more began to curse and revile the prophet, some 
fanatic proposed that he should be shortened by 
having an inch cut from his body every tim he 
blasphemed, beginning at his feet. The Cadi shud- 
dered, and interposed, saying, that such a proceed- 
ing would be contrary to the law ; which provid- 
ed that a renegade should be at once put to death, 
that the faith of Islam might not be insulted. 
Then the mob got a cord to hang him. Like 
many other things in Turkey, this cord does not 
seem to have been fit for the purpose to which 
it was applied; and the struggles of the maniac 
were so violent that it broke. But they did hang 
him at last ; thus completing the title to martyr- 
dom with which he has come down to us. For 
three days his hanging body offended the daylight, 
and the simple country folk cut off bits of his 
clothes for relics. After a while he was carried 
away and buried with a great fuss; the Turks 
having too profound a contempt for the Greeks 
to interfere with their doings in anyway. Then, 
after a while, application was made to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople to canonize the mad house- 
painter ; and canonized he was. His body was 
disinterred, and mummified with great care. It is 
wrapped up in cotton, and the head is inclosed in 
a silver case. Both are shown to the devout on 
the anniversary of his martyrdom. The cotton 
sells well, for it is said to have worked many 
miracles, and to be especially beneficial in cases 
of epilepsy. 

The anniversary of the Martyrdom of St. The- 
odore occurred on the same day as his brother’s 
funeral. I asked if the reputation of the saint 
had any thing to do with the honors paid to his 
brother! ‘ Yes,” was the answer; ‘the rela- 
tives of the saint are naturally anxious to keep 
up his reputation, which is like a patent of no- 
bility to them. None dare to offer them imjury 
or wrong, for fear of the martyr’s anger.” 

For the rest, the festival of St. Theodore was 
as pretty a sight as I would wish to see. 

His body was enshrined in a neat temple of 
green leaves, and was placed in the centre of 
the church. The pilgrims arrived at dead of night 
to pray there. They were mostly women, and 
seemed earnest enough in what they were about. 
I did not like to see them, however, buying those 
little bits of cotton which lay mouldering round 
the mummy, and putting them into their bosoms. 

The church was well lighted ; for Mitylene is 
an oil country. Innumerable lamps hung sus- 
pended from the roof every where, and some 











were decorated with very pretty transparencies. 
If you shut your eye for a minute, they seemed 
to open on fairy land rather than reality. The 
hushed scene, the stillness of which was only 
broken by the pattering feet of some religious 
maiden approaching the shrine, shawled and mys- 
terious, even here, had something very quaint 
and fanciful in it. I could have stopped there 
all night watching them as they passed, dropping 
buttons (substitutes for small coin given in church- 
es) into the salver of a dingy priest, who sat in 
the aisle, tablet in hand, to receive orders for 
masses to be said for the sick or the dead. I liked 
to watch the business manner in which he raised 
his reverend hand to get the light well upon his 
tablet, and adjusted his spectacles as he inscribed 
each new order from the pilgrims. At last, how- 
ever, he gathered up his buttons and money, tying 
them in a bag; and glancing round once more in 
vain for customers, he went his way into the sac- 
risty. I followed his waddling figure with my 
eyes till the last lock of his long hair, which 
caught in the brocaded curtain, had been disen- 
tangled, and he disappeared. Then, as the active 
individual in rusty black, whom I have mentioned 
as so busy in the ceremony of the morning, seem- 
ed desirous of having a few minutes’ conversation 
with me, I indulged him. It was not difficult to 
perceive, from the tenor of his discourse, that he 
was desirous of receiving some token of my 
esteem in small change. It cost little to gratify 
him; and then, as the church was quite deserted, 
we marched off together. 





A NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERMAN. 
— twelve years ago, a desolate, dread, and 

ominously-named locality in Newfoundland 
had, among its other occupants, George Harvey, 
a worthy of sixty years’ standing, born and bred 
on the spot, who may still be one of its living 
tenants, as he was then a hale and hearty man. 
The particular site to which we refer is toward 
the south-west extremity, between the settlement 
of La Poile and Cape Ray, where there is a clus- 
ter of small, low, rocky islets, separated from the 
main land by a narrow channel. They are called 
the Dead Islands, Iles aux Morts of the French 
maps, but are portions of the dominions of Queen 
Victoria. The isles andthe main shore are compos- 
ed of mica-slate and gneiss, the latter being inter- 
sected with enormous granite veins. Their super- 
ficial aspect is the most rugged and broken im- 
aginable, grooved in every direction by small 
valleys or ravines, and covered with round hum- 
mocky knobs and hills with precipitous sides. 
Mosses, low bushes, and berry-bearing plants 
partially cover the surface; and a few dwarf 
firs appear huddled together in sheltered nooks, 
where sufficient soil has been lodged to form 
8 support for the roots. But the majority of 
the isles are bare rocks, frequently in the shape 
of a low dome, with a tuft of bushes growing 
at the summit. Sometimes, when the breeze is 
blowing from the east, the fog which pours over 
the great bank is driven to this neighborhood, 
and adds to its uninviting aspect. The few 
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inhabitants, along with those thinly distributed 
on the adjoining main, are chiefly the descend- 
ants of British settlers, occupied with the in- 
shore fishery. They are located in the coves, in 
the general proportion of two or three families 
to each. ~ 

Formerly, when there were no clergy or ma- 
gistrates except at St. John’s, they married by 
signing papers before witnesses, binding each 
party to have the ceremony performed as soon 
as opportunity offered—a mode of proceeding 
equivalent to the Scotch law. They are simple, 
honest, industrious, and hospitable—the virtues 
of almost all hardy races exposed to the toils 
and dangers of an adveuturous life—intensely 
eager after news, and placing a high value upon 
trifling articles of intelligence, like most people 
in secluded positions. 

The melancholy name of the Dead Islands is 
supposed to be derived from the number and fa- 
tality of shipwrecks in the neighborhood. George 
Harvey was accustomed to relate, among other 
incidents of his life, that he had been employed 
for five days, along with some others, in digging 
graves and interring dead bodies cast ashore on 
one of these sad occasions. Two vast and differ- 
ently tempered sea-streams blend their waters on 
the great bank and its vicinity—a polar current 
from the cold regions of the arctic zone, and the 
gulf-stream from the warm latitudes of the tropics. 
It is to the meeting of these currents, charged 
with such different temperatures, that the fogs are 
chiefly due, while the numerous and powerful 
eddies caused by their junction render the navi- 
gation perplexing and somewhat perilous. The 
danger is increased by the boundaries of the cur- 
rents being indefinite. They advance further 
north and south at one time than another; and 
of course the minor streams dependent upon them 
vary in power and extent, according to circum- 
stances. Hence, along a coast unguarded by 
lighthouses, in dense fogs, or when a driving gale 
has been blowing by night, the mariner has often 
found himself ashore, while thinking of ample 
sea-room. Evidence of such casualties being fre- 
quent was in former days to be found in connec- 
tion with almost every dwelling, in the shape of 
old rigging, spars, masts, sails, ships’ bells, rud- 
ders, wheels, and other articles on the outside of 
the houses, with telescopes, compasses, and por- 
tions of incongruous furniture in the interior. At 
that period, there was obviously no nice observ- 
ance of the distinction between thine and mine. 
Infractions of the rights of property were com- 
mon on the occurrence of disasters by sea and 
fires on land, the parties loosely reasoning that 
the goods they appropriated to themselves were 
much better disposed of than by being left for 
the flames to consume or the billows to devour. 
In some cases, this reasoning was legitimate, as 
when a vessel, deserted by the crew, came ashore, 
and neither her name nor that of the owners could 
be ascertained. Public sentiment and feeling have 
improved upon this point in Newfoundland, as 
elsewhere, and few persons have more nobly dis- 
tinguished themselves in helping the stranger in 





distress, and mitigating the calamities of ship- 
wreck, than George Harvey. 

He had a large family of sons and daughters, 
mostly grown up. On one occasion, during a 
heavy gale, the brig “ Dispatch,” full of emigrants 
of the poorer class, struck on a rock about three 
miles from his house. Though the sea was run- 
ning high, the old man put off in his punt to the 
rescue, accompanied by a gallant girl of seventeen 
and a brave lad of twelve. By dint of great ex- 
ertions, they succeeded in successively bringing 
away the whole of the crew and passengers, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty-three per- 
sons. This was as heroic an action as that which 
excited such general admiration in England, when 
Grace Darling adventured on the stormy deep, 
with her father, off the coast of Northumberland. 
Harvey hospitably entertained the shipwrecked 
emigrants according to his means, and shared his 
provisions with them, till tidings could be sent to 
La Poile, and a vessel arrived to carry them away. 
They remained more than a fortnight, and so 
completely exhausted his stores, that the family 
had neither bread, flour, nor tea through the whole 
winter, but subsisted chiefly on salt fish. Sir T. 
Cochrane, then governor of the island, on hearing 
of his conduct, properly rewarded him with a 
hundred pounds, and an honorary medal. A few 
years afterward, the ship ‘“‘ Rankin,” of Glasgow, 
struck on a rock, and went to pieces, the crew 
hanging on to an iron bar or rail that went round 
the poop, when he fetched them off by six or 
eight at a time to the number of twenty-five, 
braving a heavy sea in his punt. 

Harvey’s knowledge of the animal kingdom 
was somewhat singular. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the waters, from 
the huge finned whale to the beautiful little cape- 
lin. He knew well enough the black bear, gray 
wolf, and splendid caribou ; and was familiar with 
the osprey, ptarmigan, eider duck, and great north- 
ern diver. But frogs, toads, snakes, and other 
reptiles he had never seen, there being none in 
the island, though no legend is current there how 
St. Patrick “banished all the varmint.” One of 
the commonest domesticated quadrupeds also in 
the empire was equally unknown, except by re- 
port, till on a visit to some settlement in Fortune 
Bay, he for the first time encountered a horse ! 
His emotions at the sight were akin to those of 
the Mexicans on beholding the steeds of the Span- 
ish invaders. The people wished, he said, to per- 
suade him into mounting on its back, but “ he 
knew better than that,” though one fellow did 
ride it up and down several times. It was a feat 
too daring for the bold fisherman, who would 
sooner have mounted in his boat the stormiest 
billow that ever rolled. His description of the 
size and appearance of the wonderful creature 
highly interested his family on his return. Mr. 
Curzon has recently told the story of a Levantine 
monk who had never seen a woman—a relation 
strange, but true. Yet, had we not the fact on 
equally respectable authority—that of Mr. Jukes 
—it would seem incredible, that only a few years 
ago, there were subjects of Queen Victoria, of 
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British descent, speaking the English language, 
in the oldest of our colonies, to whom the horse 
was a strange animal. 

We have said that Harvey was a fisherman ; 
and fishing, or some process connected with it, is 
the occupation of almost every man, woman, and 
child in the country. Out of St. John’s, either 
fish, or some sign of the finny tribe, visible or 
odoriferous, is met with wherever there is a pop- 
ulation. At a distance from the capital, in the 
small settlements, the fishermen live in unpaint- 
ed wooden cottages, scattered in the coves, now 
perched upon rocks or hidden in nooks, the neigh- 
borhood showing small patches of cultivated gar- 
den ground, and copses of stunted wood. Each 
cabin has its fish-flake, a kind of rude platform, 
elevated on poles ten or twelve feet high, covered 
with a matting of sticks and boughs, on which 
the fish are laid out to dry. At a convenient 
point on the shore is a stage, much more strong- 
ly constructed, jutting out over the water. It 
forms a small pier, made in front to serve the 
purpose of a ladder, at which a landing frequent- 
ly is alone possible on the steep and iron-bound 
eoast. On returning from the fishing-ground, 
the boat is brought to the stage with the cargo, 
and, striking a prong in the head of each fish, 
they are thrown upon it one by one, in much the 
same manner as hay is pitched into acart. The 
operations of cutting open, taking out the entrails, 
preserving the liver for oil, removing the back- 
bone, and salting, are immediately performed 
upon the stage, in which the younger branches 
of the family are employed, males or females, as 
the case may be. The drying on the flakes is 
the last process. It is the in-shore fishery that 
is prosecuted by the British, not extending gen- 
erally more than a mile or two from the harbors, 
that of the Great Bank being abandoned to the 
Yankees and French. 

The seas swarm with alihost every variety of 
fish in its season. There are incredible shoals 
of lance, a small, elongated, silvery, eel-like 
creature; vast armies of migratory herrings ; 
and hosts of capelin, slight and elegantly- 
shaped, with a greenish back, silvery under- 
neath the body, and some scales of a reddish 
tinge. These are the small fry. They serve as 
food for the omnivorous cod, and are followed by 
their rapacious enemy with gaping mouth and 
helter-skelter movement, through all the sinuos- 
ities of the coast. The cod, the great object 
of attraction to the fishermen, is just as actively 
pursued by his human foes. Early in May, the 
work of preparation commences, laying in pro- 
visions, arranging hooks, lines, nets, and the 
rigging of boats. Between the middle and close 
of the month, the spring herrings, or the first 
shoal, arrive, and are caught in nets to be used 
for bait. About the middle of June, the capelin 
come in, crowding to the shores in countless 
myriads to spawn, They remain about a month, 
and, being the favourite food of the cod, the 
fishery is now at its height. In such numbers 
are they, that wherever there is a strip of beach, 
every rolling wave strews the sand with hun- 





dreds, which*are swept off, perhaps, by the next 
billow, or fall an easy prey to the women and 
children, who stand ready with buckets and 
barrows to seize upon the precious and plentiful 
booty. On a fine moonlight night, the appear- 
ance of a secluded cove, or broader expanse, is 
often very remarkable, ‘and even splendid 
There are whales rising and plunging, throwing 
up spouts of water; cod-fish flirting their taiis 
above the waves, reflecting the light of the moon 
from their silvery surface ; and legions of cape- 
lin hurrying away to seek a refuge from the 
monsters of the deep. Toward the beginning 
of August, the capelin leave the shores, and are 
succeeded by the small scuttle-fish, which are 
followed in September by the autumnal, or * fall 
herrings,” the last shoal, when the summer fish- 
ery closes. On some parts of the shores, where 
the water is shallow, seines and other kinds of 
nets are employed in the capture of the cod; or 
when the fish are so gorged that they refuse all 
baits, jigging is resorted to. A plummet of lead, 
armed with hooks, is let down, and moved 
rapidly to and fro, by which the tish are caught 
But, notwithstanding every way, hooking, net- 
ting, and jigging, and the enormous annual des- 
truction, the seas swarm with undiminished mul- 
titudes of cod-fish every recurring season. This 
is not surprising, when Leewenhoek counted 
9,384,000 in the spawn of a single individual 
of medium size, a number that will defy all the 
efforts of man to exterminate. 

The island has not only its fishermen, but fish- 
ing dogs ; at least Harvey had one of this class, 
who had not been taught the craft, but took to it 
of his own accord, and followed it apparently for 
amusement. The animal was not of the breed 
distinguished as the Newfoundland dog, so cele- 
brated for beauty, sagacity, and fidelity ; but one 
of the short-haired, sharp-nosed Labrador race, 
the most abundant dogs in the country, not hand- 
some, but intelligent and useful. When not 
wanted for the service of his master or the fam- 
ily, the dog would take his station on a project- 
ing point of rock, and attentively watch the water, 
where it might be from six to eight feet deep, the 
bottom being white with fish bones. Upon a fish 
appearing, easily discovered over the whitened 
ground, it was immediately “set” by the dog, 
who waited for the favorable opportunity to make 
a plunge. This was upon the fish turning its 
broadside toward him, when down he went like a 
dart, and seldom returned without the struggling 
prey in his mouth. The animal regularly con- 
veyed his capture to a particular spot selected 
by himself, and on a summer day would raise 
a fish-stack at the place, consisting of fifty or 
sixty individuals a foot long. To pass from 
fishermen, fish, and dogs to steamers is an ab- 
rupt transition. But. it may be mentioned as 
of importance in Newfoundland history, that in 
1497, the first ship, ‘‘ Caboto,” visited its wa- 
ters; in 1536, the abundance of cod was dis- 
covered; and in 1840, the first steam-vessel 
reached the shore. This was H.M.S. “Spitfire,” 
which entered the harbor of St. John’s, to land 
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a few troops from Halifax. Great was the as- 
tonishment and admiration of those who had 
never been out of the island. Some boatmen off 
the Narrows were so completely bewildered by 
the spectacle, that they were nearly ran down by 
the huge novel craft. 





IMITATION PEARLS AND DIAMONDS. 
NE of the most curious sights in Paris, or in- 
deed in the whole world, is afforded by a visit 

to the vast atelier of M. Bourguignon, situated at 
the Barriére du Trone, where the whole process 
of transforming a few grains of dirty, heavy-look- 
ing sand into a diamond of the purest water, is 
daily going on, with the avowed purpose of de- 
ceiving every body but the buyer. The sand em- 
ployed, and upon which every thing depends, is 
found in the forests of Fontainebleau, and enjoys 
so great a reputation in the trade, that large 
quantities are exported. The coloring matter for 
imitating emeralds, rubies and sapphires, is en- 
tirely mineral, and has been brought to high per- 
fection by M. Bourguignon. He maintains in 
constant employment about a hundred workmen, 
besides a number of women and young girls, 
whose business it is to polish the colored stones, 
and line the faise pearls with fish-scales and wax. 
The scales of the roach and dace are chiefly em- 
ployed for this purpose, and form a considerable 
source of profit to the fishermen of the Seine, in 
the environs of Corbeil, who bring them to Paris 
in large quantities during the season. They must 
be stripped from the fish while living, or the 
glistening hue which we admire so much in the 
real pearl can not be imitated. It is, however, to 
the “cultivation” of the diamond that M. Bour- 
guignon has devoted the whole of his ingenuity ; 
and were he to detail the mysteries of his craft, 
some of the most singular histories of “ family 
diamonds” and ‘“‘ heir-looms” would be brought to 
light. A few months ago a lady entered his shop, 
looking rather flushed and excited, and drawing 
from her muff a number of morocco cases of many 
shapes and sizes, opened them one after another, 
and spread them out on the counter. ‘I wish to 
learn the price of a parure to be made in exact 
imitation of this,” she said; ‘that is to say, if 
you can imitate the workmanship with sufficient 
precision for the distinction never to be observed.” 
Bourguignon examined the articles attentively, 
named his price, and gave the most unequivocal 
promise that the parure should be an exact coun- 
terpart of the one before him. The lady insisted 
again. She was urgent overmuch, as is the case 
with the fair sex in general. Was he sure the 
imitation would be perfect? Had he observed 
the beauty and purity of these stones! Could he 
imitate the peculiar manner in which they were 
cut, &c.# ‘ Soyez tranquille, madame,” replied 
Bourguignon, ‘‘ the same workman shall have the 
job, and you may rely upon an exact counterpart 
of his former work.” The lady opened her eyes 
in astonishment and trepidation, and M. Bour- 
guignon, with unconscious serenity, added, 
way of reassuring her: “I will attend to the 
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order myself, as I did when I received the com- 
mands of the gentleman who ordered this very 
parure, I think, last February ;” and, with the 
greatest unconcern, he proceeded to search his 
ledger, to ascertain which of the workmen exe- 
cuted it, and what the date of its delivery. 

Not only, however, is domestic deception car- 
ried on by means of M. Bourguignon’s artistic 
skill, but he has often been called upon to lend 
his aid to diplomatic craft likewise. Numberless 
are the snufl-boxes, ‘‘ adorned with valuable dia- 
monds,”’ which issue from his atelier in secret as 
the reward of public service, or skillful negotia- 
tion; innumerable portraits, “ set in brilliants,” 
which have been mounted there, to gladden the 
hearts of chargés d'affaires, attachés, and vice- 
consule. The great Mchemet Ali, like all great 
men who, when they commit little actions, always 
do so on a great scale, may be said to be the first 
who ever introduced the bright delusions of M. 
Bourguignon to the w ious acquaintance of 
the children of that prophet, ‘who suffered no 
deceivers to live.” 

The wily old Mussulman, who knew the world 
too well not to be conscious of the value of an 
appearance of profusion on certain occasions, had 
announced that every pasha who came to the 
seat of government, to swear allegiance to his 
power, would return to his province laden with 
presents of jewels for his wives. It may readily 
be imagined that, under such conditions, the duty 
became a pleasure, and that there needed no sec-~ 
ond bidding. Meanwhile, Mehemet, with char- 
acteristioscaution, had dispatched an order to his 
envoy, then sojourning in Paris, to send» him 
forthwith as marty of the diabolical deceptions of 
the lying Franks, in the way of mock diamonds, 
as he could collect. Bourguignon undertook to 
furnish the order, which was executed in due 
course, and duly appropriated, no doubt, causing 
many a Mashallah! of delight to fall fram the 
lips of the harem beauties of Egypt, and many 
an Allah Hu! of loyalty from those of their hus- 
bands, at sight of so much generosity. 

A visit to Bourguignon’s shop will inspire the 
ming with wonder to behold the perfection with 
which art can be made to imitate the most ex- 
quisite productions of nature. The lustre of the 
diamond: the richness, the double reflection of 
the ruby ; even the caprice and deviation in the 
form and color of the pearl, escape not the cun- 
ning eye of the artist. Some of the parures are 
valued as high as five or six thousand francs. 
The workmanship, however, is as tasteful and 
costly as any produced by the first jewelers in 
the world. The setting is always of real gold, 
and the fashion of the newest kind. A tiara 
from the shop. of Bourguignon, of the price of 
six hundred francs, will rival in effect and deli- 
cacy of finish its neighbor which may have cost 
twenty times as. much ; none can tell the differ- 
ence but these who have been allowed to. handle 
it, and breathe upon it, and touch it with the 





by | tongue, and apply an acid to it, in order to see. 


whether or no it becomes tarnished. 
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THE UNITED STATES. | 

EVERAL topics of considerable public import- 
ance have been discussed in Congress during 

the past month, but no decisive action has been 
taken upon any. The controversy on the Nebraska 
Bill, and the issues connected with it, has to some 
extent disorganized both the great political parties, 
and seriously interfered with practical legislation. 
The most important measure of the Senate has 
been the ratification of the treaty negotiated with 
Mexico by General Gadsden, though this was not 
effected until the treaty had undergone some very 
important modifications. The extent of territory 
to be acquired was reduced one lalf, the portion 
purchased including a route for a railroad to the 
Pacific. The sum to be paid to Mexico is reduced 
from twenty to ten millions of dollars, and the 
eleventh article of the treaty of Guadalupe, by 
which the United States agreed to protect Mexico 
from the incursions of the’ Indians on her frontiers, 
is abrogated. The treaty does not embrace any 
stipulation for the satisfaction of American claims, 
but it recognizes, and to some extent protects, the 
grant for a railroad route across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. These modifications in the treaty must 
of course be submitted to the Mexican government 
for its approval——On the 2d of May a Message 
was received in the Senate from the President, giv- 
ing at length his reasons for withholding his signa- 
ture from a bill which had passed both branches of 
Congress, appropriating ten million acres of public 
land to the several States, for the relief of the in- 
digent insane within their limits. The President 
objects that the Constitution does not confer upon 
the General Government any power to make such 
appropriations, and that its assumption would be a 
very dangerous precedent, and would lead to the com- 
plete reversal of the true theory of the government, 
whica regards the Union as merely the creature of 
the several States. He fears, moreover, that if 
Congress were thus to assume“the offices of charity 
which properly belong to local authorities, the sev- 
eral States, instead of relying on their own resources 
for such objects, would become suppliants for the 
bounty of the Federal Government, and that the 
fountains of charity would thus be dried up at home. 
The faith of the government is pledged also, by the 
acceptance of that portion of these lands ceded by 
the older States, to dispose of them exclusively for 
the common benefit of all the States ; and by the act 
of 1847 they are still further pledged for the pay- 
ment of certain portions of the public debt. On 
grounds, therefore, both of right and of expediency, 
the President is opposed to the principle of the 
bill. He refers to the fact that previous donations 
ef land for educational purposes, for the construc- 
tion of railroads, ete., will probably be cited as 
precedents to justify the appropriation proposed in 
this instance. But in these cases, he says, the 
government merely acted as a wise proprietor, and 
gave away part of its lands in order to enhance the 
value of the rest. The only cases in the history of 
the country which can be properly cited as prece- 
dents, are an act passed in 1819, granting a town- 
ship of land to the Connecticut Asylum for the ed- 
ucation of the Deaf and Dumb, and another passed 
in 1826, making a similar grant for a similar purpose 
in Kentucky. Both these cases he is inclined to 
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consider warnings to be shunned, rather than ex- 


amples to be followed. A debate followed the 
receipt of the Message, in which its positions were 
sustained by the Democratic Senators, and opposed 
by the Whigs.——-Mr. Gwin, on the 4th, moved to 
take up the Pacific Railroad Bill—saying that he 
should consider the vote on that proposition deci- 
sive of the fate of the bill at the present session. 
The Senate refused to take it up, by a vote of 23 
to 20. On the Ist, Senator Slidell introduced 
a resolution authorizing the President to suspend 
the operation of our neutrality laws so far as Spain 
is concerned, whenever, in his judgment, such a 
measure should be expedient. He supported the 
resolution in an extended speech, in which he cited 
various facts to prove that the Spanish government, 
acting under the advice and protection of England 
and France, was taking steps to abolish slavery in 
the island of Cuba—a measure which, in his judg- 
ment, would be so hostile to the interests of the 
United States that it ought to be forbidden and 
prevented by our government. The repeal of our 
neutrality laws, he thought, would compel Spain 
to desist from thepolicy on which she has entered. 
He urged the proposition, also, on the ground that 
it would aid in the emancipation of Cuba, and her 
ultimate annexation to the United States. The 
resolution was referred to the Committee on For 
eign Relations. The movement of Mr. Slidell ex. 
cited a good deal of interest throughout the country ; 
especially as rumoys at the same time, received 
from Madrid through the British press, attributed 
to Mr. Soulé, our Minister in Spain, very peremp- 
tory demands on the Spanish government for re- 
dress for injuries sustained by American interests 
at Havana. These rumors, however, all lack con- 
firmation. 

In the House of Representatives the Nebraska 
Bill has been the principal topic of discussion, al- 
though debate upon it has been mainly incidental, 
and while other subjects were before the House. 
On the 25th of April, Mr. Benton spoke against it, 
the first part of his speech being a vehement protest 
against the practite of citing the opinions of the 
President with a view to influence legislation, 
which, he said, was unconstitutional, inasmuch as 
there was only one way in which the President 
can properly communicate his opinions to Congress ; 
namely, by message. Col. Benton also denounced 
the newspapers employed to do the public printing, 
for assuming to dictate to Congress ; and proceeded 
to resist the proposition to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, on the ground that it was one of the three 
great measures by which the Union had been form- 
ed and its harmony preserved—the first being the 
ordinance of 1787, and the second the Federal Con- 
stitution. He said he came into public life on the 
Missouri Compromise, and he intended always to 
stand upon it, even if he should stand alone. It 
partook of the nature of a contract, and could not 
be repealed now without a violation of good faith. 
It had given peace and harmony to the country, 
and its repeal would inevitably involve us in use- 
less and mischievous agitations. Not a petition 
for its repeal had come into Congress from any 
quarter. The Slave States had nothing to gain by 
passing it; the pretense that it was necessary in 
order to carry out the principle of non-intervention, 
was utterly fallacious ; and on every account the bill 
ought not to pass.——On the 7th of May, a motion 
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was made to lay aside all other public business be- 
fore the House, in order to take up the Nebraska 
Bill, which had been referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. This proposition was considered as a 
test of the opinions of the House in regard to the 
bill. The result was, that it was carried by a vote 
of 109 to 88; and at the time of closing this Record 
the bill was under discussion. 

The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held its sixth annual meeting at Wash- 
ington, the session commencing on the 27th of 
April, and lasting five days. A large number of 
interesting and valuable papers were read on a great 
variety of screntific subjects, some of which were 
directly connected with the general interests of the 
country. Among them were several from Lieut. 
Maury and the yentlemen connected with the Coast 
Survey. The various exploring expeditions now 
in progress under the direction of the government 
were discussed at length, and the results which may 
be expected from them were clearly set forth. The 
meeting was even more interesting than usual, 
and will contribute essentially to direct popular at- 
tention to the worth and claims of science.-——A 
Southern Convention, composed of delegates from 
the several Southern States, met at Charleston, 
8. C., on the 11th of April, for the purpose of de- 
vising measures to promote the interests and inde- 
pendence of the slaveholding section of the Union, 
and held a session of a week. Hon. George Daw- 
son, U.S. Senator from Georgia, presided, and Lieut. 
Maury was placed at the head of a committee to 
prepare business for the Convention. The project 
of a railroad to the Pacific by a Southern route was 
the leading topic of discussion. The Convention 
was unanimous in the opinion that the road ought 
to be built, but was divided on the point whether it 
should be done by the Federal Government or by 
the Southern States alone. The decision was 
finally in favor of the latter plan. It is proposed 
that each of the Southern States shall subscribe to 
the stock of the road, and that all shall form them- 
selves into a body corporate for the purpose of 
building it. Resolutions were adopted in favor of 
acquiring the right to navigate the river Amazon, of 
promoting manufactures in the Southern States, 
and of opening direct commercial intercourse with 
Europe. 

Public attention has been largely directed to the 
result of a trial for murder in Kentucky. The faets 
of the case, as developed on the trial, were these : 
Professor Butler, teacher of a school in Louisville, 
Kentucky, had chastised one of his pupils, a lad 
fourteen years old, named William Ward, for viola- 
tion of the rules, and for alleged falsehood in deny- 
ing the offense. The lad’s brother, Matt. F. Ward, 
the next day went to the school-room, armed with 
two loaded pistols, and accompanied by his brother 
Robert, who was armed with a bowie knife, and de- 
manded an explanation from Professor Butler, who 
offered to make one, and invited him into his private 
room. Ward refused to go, saying that was the 
place to receive it. Butler declined to discuss the 
subject in presence of his pupils, upon which Ward 
denounced him in violent terms as a scoundrel and 
a coward. It was contended that upon this Butler 
struck him; but the only direct evidence to this 
fact was that of Robert Ward, who was under in- 
dictment as an accomplice. Matt. Ward drew his 
pistol and shot Butler, who lived tillevening. The 
venue was removed from Louisville to Elizabeth- 
town, in Hardin County, where the trial was held. 
In addition to a strong array of retained counsel, 








Hon. J. J. Crittenden appeared as a volunteer for 
Ward. The defense was that Butler struck Ward 
first, and that the latter shot him under that provo- 
cation, if not in self-defense. Ward was acquitted 
not only of murder, but also of manslaughter. Pub- 
lie demonstrations have taken place in various parts 
of the State, denouncing the verdict. 

From California we have intelligence to the 15th 
of April. _Some excitement had been occasioned 
in San Francisco by an attempt on the part of the 
Mexican Consul to enlist an armed force of three 
thousand men, mainly Germans and Frenchmen, for 
service in Mexico, to be employed chiefly in sup- 
pressing revolutions and repelling aggressions in 
Sonora and Lower California. Some three or four 
hundred of the persons enlisted were embarked on 
board a British ship, the Challenge, which was pur- 
sued, however, by a U. 8S. revenue cutter and 
brought back. The Mexican Consul was arrested, 
and on subsequent examination was indicted for a 
breach of the neutrality laws of the United States. 
Captain Watkins, who had returned to San Fran- 
cisco after having taken part in Captain Walker’s 
expedition against Sonora, had also been tried and 
convicted of the same offense, for which he was 
sentenced to pay a fine of fifteen hundred dollars. 
Walker's expedition seems to have been effectually 
broken up. At the latest dates it had retreated 
from the valley of the Trinidad toward the Colorado, 
on their way to Texas through New Mexico, and 
had been reduced to a total of fifty officers and 
twenty men. The mining news 1s favorable, and 
the farming prospects of the State are in the high- 
est degree encouraging. The coming crop of wheat 
alone is estimated at twenty millions of bushels. 
Indian difficulties still. prevail, especially on the 
Northern frontiers. 

From Oregon, our dates being to the 25th of 
March, we hear that the admission of Oregon into 
the Umon as a State is considerably agitated. A 
very large amount of wheat has been sown, and the 
crops in general promise to yield abundantly. The 
voleanic mountain of St. Helena is in a state of 
eruption. 

MEXICO. 

From Mexico, the only intelligence of interest 1s 
in regard to a formidable revolt against the Central 
Government, in the southwestern district, led by 
General Alvarez. The accounts of its progress are 
vague and unreliable. The strength of the insur- 
gents is not accurately known, nor 1s it believed to 
be very considerable. At the latest dates Santa 
Anna was in the vicinity of Acapulco, with an army 
of about five thousand men, intending to attack the 
town, which was the head-quarters of the rebel- 
lion. The port had been blockaded, and one of the 
American Pacific steamers, ‘which attempted to 
enter, had been driven away. The object of the 
blockade is to prevent supplies reaching the in- 
surgents. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Eastern War continues to absorb public at- 
tention. The withdrawal of the Russian embas- 
sadors from London and Paris has been already 
noted: that event was speedily followed by a form- 
al Declaration of War. On the 27th of February the 


Earl of Clarendon dispatched a messenger to St. 


Petersburg with a letter declaring that, if the Rus- 
sian government did not immediately announce its 
intention of ordering its troops to recross the Pruth, 
so that the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
should be completely evacuated by the 30th of 
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April, her refusal or silence would be considered 
equivalent to a declaration of war, and the British 
government would take its measures accordingly. 
The messenger was directed to wait but six days for 
areply. The note was presented to Count Nessel- 
rode on the 17th of March by M. Michele, the Bnt- 
ish Consul; and the Count’s reply was, that he 
had “taken His Majesty’s commands with refer- 
ence to Lord Clarendon’s note, and the Emperor 
did not think it becoming to make any reply to it.” 
The receipt of this response led to the immediate 
issue, on the 28th of March, of the Declaration of 
War. This important document rehearsed rapidly 
the successive steps in the progress of the difli- 
culty, conceding at the outset that the Emperor of 
Russia had some cause of complaint against the 
Sultan with regard to the Holy Places, but declar- 
ing that these had been amicably adjusted by the 
advice of the British Minister, and that the Russian 
Envoy, Prince Menschikoff, was meantime urging 
still more important demands, concerning the posi- 
tien of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, which 
he carefully concealed from the British embassa- 
dor. These demands were rejected, and the Em- 
peror of Russia immediately sent large bodies of 
troops to the frontier, and took possession of the 
Principalities for the purpose of enforcing compli- 
ance with them. The object sought was virtual 
control of the nine millions of the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan; which the Porte could not 
grant without yielding to Russia the substantial 
sovereignty over his territories. It was therefore 


refused, and the French and English governments 
had felt called upon—by regard for an ally, the in- 
tegrity and independence of whose empire have 
been. recognized as essential to the peace of Eu- 
rope, by the sympathies of their people with right 


against wrong, by a desire to avert from their do- 
minions the most injurious consequences, and to 
save Europe from the preponderance of a Power 
which had violated the faith of treaties and defied 
the opinion of the civilized world—to take up arms 
for the defense of the Sultan.—The Declaration was 
debated in Parliament at great length on the 3lst 
of March. In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Clarendon contended that the object of the Empe- 
ror of Russia had been to obtain such an ascend- 
ency and right of interference in Turkey as would 
have enabled him at any time to possess himself 
of Constantinople ; and that this design had been 
steadily pursued in the face of the most distinct 
and solemn assurances to the English government 
that he had no such purpose in view. If he had 
been allowed to carry this design into execution, 
Lord C. thought it would not be too much to say 
that more than one Western power would have 
been made to undergo the fate of Poland. It was 
not to protect her trade, nor to defend her India 
possessions, that England had resolved to go to 
war. For neither of these objects would she make 
the sacrifices she was about to make; but it was 
to maintain her honor, and to sustain the cause of 
civilization against barbarism. Russia had already 
reduced several of the German powers to a state 
of virtual dependence upon her, and it became ab- 
solutely necessary to place a check upon her fur- 
ther aggressions on the independence of Europe. 
Austria and Prussia had both resolved to maintain 
& position of compiete neutrality. This would be 
found in the end impossible ; but thus far England 
had reason to be perfectly satisfied with the course 
they had adopted, although she had received no 
guarantee as to their ultimate action. The Earl 





of Derby followed in a long speech, the main object 
of which was to show, from the recent correspond- 
ence between the two governments, that Russia 
had not deceived the English government in regard 
to her intentions, and that nothing but the utmost 
blindness could excuse the English Ministry for 
the course they had taken. It was very evident, 
he thought, that the Emperor counted with some 
reason on the friendly disposition of Lord Aber- 
deen, and that but for his accession to power those 
attempts on the integrity of Turkey would never 
have been made which had resulted in war. He 
pledged his support to the war, which he hoped 
would be conducted with perseverance as well as 
enthusiasm. Lord Aberdeen retorted the personal 
attack of the Earl of Derby by reminding him that 
he himself, when Prime Minister, had been com- 
plimented by the only Austrian Minister who had 
ever been the bitter foe of England, and that he 
had acknowledged these complimentary expres- 
sions with declarations of gratitude: for his own 
part, he could say the Emperor of Russia had re- 
ceived no such grateful recognition from him. Lord 
Brougham, without entering into any extended dis- 
cussion of the question, expressed his fears that 
the war would not prove to be a short one—and 
said that his principal anxiety related to the south- 
ern and central .parts of Europe; for nothing was 
to be more dreaded than a war of propagandism, 
and nothing was more to be deprecated than an ap- 
peal to insurrectionary movements.—In the House 
of Commons, Lord John Russell moved the Address, 
and supported it in a speech briefly sketching the 
history of the case, and regretting that even the 
passage of the Danube by the Russian troops had 
not elicited from Austria a declaration of war. Mr. 
Layard followed, charging upon Lord Aberdeen 
that he had actually abetted the designs of Russia 
by his course from a very early date, and severely 
censuring the action of the Ministry, in not having 
more promptly ordered the fleet in the Bosphorus to 
the assistance of the Sultan. Mr. Bright denounced 
the war as utterly unjust and unwise, and ridiculed 
the pretense that England was to preserve the bal- 
atce of power in Europe. If the United States 
should remain at peace for seven years longer, they 
would show Europe where the balance of power 
would lie. The whole notion of the European 
equilibrium was one of the most false and mis- 
chievons delusions they had inherited from the 
past. Lord Palmerston defended the policy of the 
Government, saying it was impossible for any man, 
able to see and capable of drawing a conclusion, to 
doubt that there was a settled intention on the part 
of Russia to overrun and overthrow the Turkish 
Empire, for the purpose of establishing in the terri- 
tory of Turkey the ascendency and domination of 
Russia; and the reason why the Emperor chose 
the present moment for pushing this design, was 
that he feared that the progress of reform in Tur- 
key would soon put its accomplishment out of his 
power. The European balance of power, which 
Mr. Bright had declared himself unable to under- 
stand, was simply the doctrine of self-preservation ; 
and the only question for England to consider now, 
was whether one‘Power is to bestride the globe from 
North to South, from the Baltic to the Mediterra- 
nean—to dictate to Germany, to domineer in the 
Mediterranean, to have the whole of the rest of 
Europe at its mercy, to deal with it as it pleases ; 
or whether that Power shall be taught that there 
are limits even to the ambition of a Czar. Mr. 
Disraeli followed with an elaborate attempt to 
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convict the Ministry, from the secret correspond- 
ence, of having connived with the Czar in his 
schemes for the partition of Turkey, and to show 
that the war had been produced exclusively by one 
man. Several other members participated in the 
debate, at the end of which the Address, respond- 
ing to the Queen’s announcement that war had 
been declared, was unanimously voted in both 
Houses. 

The English government immediately on the 
proclamation of war, issued a declaration of a good 
deal of interést concerning the rights of neutrals. 
In order to render the war as little onerous as pos- 
sible to the powers with whom she remained at 
peace, the declaration says England is willing to 
waive, for the present, a part of the belligerent rights 
appertaining to her by the law of nations. She 
could not forego the exercise of her right of seizing 
articles contraband of war, and of preventing neu- 
trals from conveying the enemy’s dispatches ; and 
she must also maintain the right of a belligerent to 
prevent neutrals from breaking any effective block- 
ade sustained by an adequate force. But she would 
waive the right of seizing enemy’s property Jaden 
on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contraband 
of war; nor would she claim the confiscation of 
neutral property, not being contraband of war, found 
on board enemy’s ships. Being anxious, moreover, 
to lessen as much as possible the evils of war, and 
to restrict its operations to the regularly organized 
forces of the country, it is declared that it is not 
her present intention to issue letters of marque for 
the commissioning of privateers. 

On the 11th of April, Lord John Russell with- 
drew the Reform Bill which he had introduced as a 
Government measure at the beginning of the session. 
He acknowledged that the Ministry was pledged to 
it, and said that his confidence in its justice and 
yropriety had not been in the least degree shaken 
by the criticisms to which it had been subjected. 
But he said it was evident that the attention of 
Parliament and of the country was absorbed by the 
war, and that there was, therefore, no general desire 
that this measure should be pressed just at present. 
The Ministry, moreover, must stake its existence 
on its success, and he did not think the immediate 
importance of the measure was sufficient to justify 
them in so doing on the eve of a general war. He 
declared himself indifferent to the censures which 
the act would elicit from the opposition, but ex- 
hibited and professed deep sensibility to the opin- 
ions of the sincere friends and advocates of reform. 
The withdrawal of the bill was acquiesced in as 
necessary and proper by the House. 


FRANCE. 


In France, proceedings in regard to the formal 
opening of the war have taken place analogous in 
all respects to those of Great Britain. An Im- 
perial message was read to the Chambers on the 
27th of March, announcing that the last resolution 
of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg had placed Russia 
in a state of war with respect to France—a war, it 
is added, the responsibility of which belonged 
wholly and entirely to the Russian government. 
The Chambers unanimously pledged the support 
of France to the war. The same regulations in re- 
gard to the rights of neutrals, and the commission- 
ing of privateers, have been adopted in France as 
in England, and the action of the two countries is 
made to harmonize on all points. The Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord Raglan, with a large number 
of subordinate officers in the British army destined 





for the East, passed through Paris on the 11th of 
April, and were received with imposing demonstra- 
tions on the part of the French government and 
people. A grand review in honor of the Duke took 
place on the 12th,in the Champ de Mars.——It is 
stated that the amount of the French contingent 
will not be limited to 50,000 ; indeed it is expected 
that before the war is over it will exceed 100,000. 
——The Moniteur has published the text of the con- 
vention between France and England, which was 
signed by the representatives of the two powers at 
London on the 10th of April. The two powers 
agree (1.) To do what depends on them to bring 
about the re-establishment of peace between Russia 
and Turkey on a solid and durable basis, and to 
guarantee Europe against the return of those la- 
mentable complications which have so disturbed 
the general peace ; (2.) To receive into theiralliance, 
for the sake of co-operating in the proposed object, 
any of the other powers of Europe who may wish 
to join it; (3.) Not to accept, in any event, any 
overtures for peace, nor to enter into any arrange- 
ment with Russia, without having previously de- 
liberated upon it in common ; (4.) They renounce in 
advance any particular advantage to themselves 
from the events that may result ; (5.) They agree to 
supply, according to the necessities of the war, de- 
termined by ac agre t, land and sea 
forces sufficient to meet them. 





THE GERMAN STATES. 


The position of Austria and Prussia in reference 
to the Eastern war, continues to be a source of 
perplexity and anxiety. Both these powers have 
declared their determination to maintain a complete 
neutrality. The Prussian Chambers granted per- 
mission to the King to raise a loan required, but not 
until after very positive assurances from the Minis- 
ter of War that union with Russia was utterly im- 
possible, and then only upon the adoption of reso- 
lutions designed to pledge the government to a 
close co-operation with the other German States, 
and to efforts for the speedy restoration of peace 
on the basis of the Vienna Conference. The lean- 
ings of the Prussian Court are supposed to be to- 
ward Russia; but the sentiment of the Chambers 
and of the people is very decidedly the other way. 
It is stated that a private treaty has been negotiated 
between Prussia and Austria, intended to pledge 
them to a united and concerted action, and likely to 
exert a controlling influence on the action of the 
smaller German States: The Austrian govern- 
ment continues to give assurances to the Western 
Powers which are pronounced satisfactory in Par- 
liament, and she has recently sent a very large force 
to her Eastern frontiers. A good deal of discontent 
is evinced at her failure to regard the crossing of 
the Danube by the Russians as a hostile act, and to 
resent it as such.——-The state of siege in Hungary 
has been abolished ; but the condition of the coun- 
try is very far from tranquil. 


EASTERN EUROPE. 

On the 12th of April the Russian government 
published its counter statement in reply to the En- 
glish Declaration of War. In the presence of such 
declarations and demands as those made to him by 
England and France, the Emperor has only to ac- 
cept the situation assigned to him, reserving to 
himself to employ all the means which Providence 
has put in his hands to defend with energy and 
constancy the honor, independence, and safety, of 
his empire. All the imputations which they have 
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made against Russia are declared to rest on no 
foundation whatever. If their honor has been 
placed in jeopardy, it has been by their own act; 
for, from the beginning, they have adopted a sys- 
tem of intimidation, which would naturally fail. 
They made it a point of honor that Russia should 
bend to them; and because she would not consent 
to her own humiliation, they say they are hurt in 
their moral dignity. The policy of aggrandizement, 
which they attribute to Russia, is refuted by all 
her acts since 1815. None of her neighbors have 
had.to complain of an attack. The desire of pos- 
sessing Constantinople has been too solemnly dis- 
avowed for any doubts to be entertained on that 
point which do not originate in a distrust which no- 
thing can cure. Events will soon decide whether 
Russia or the Western Powers have struck the 
most fatal blow at the independence of Turkey. 
The Sultan has already renounced, by treaty, the 
distinguishing privilege of every sovereign power, 
that of making peace or war at its own free will ; 
and changes in her internal policy have already 
been exacted, far greater and far more fatal to her 
independence than any Russia ever desired to se- 
cure. It is for Europe, and not for the Western 
Powers alone, to decide whether the general equi- 
librium is menaced by the supposed preponderance 
of Russia; and to consider which weighs heaviest 
on the freedom of action of states—Russia, left to 
herself, or a formidable alliance, the pressure of 
which alarms every neutrality, and uses by turns 
caresses or threats to compel them to follow in its 
wake. The true motive of the war has been avow- 


ed by the British Ministry to be the abatement of 
the influence of Russia; and it is to defend that 
influence—not less necessary to the Russian na- 


tion than it is essential to the maintenance of the 
order and security of the other states—that the 
Emperor, obliged to embark in war in spite of him- 
self, is about to devote all the means of resistance 
which are furnished by the devotion and patriotism 
of his people. He closes by denying that the re- 
sponsibility of the war rests upon him, and invokes 
the aid of God, who has so often protected Russia 
in the day of trial, to assist him once more in this 
formidable struggle. 

The progress of the war thus far has not been 
marked by any general or decisive engagement. 
The English fleet in the Baltic, under Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, has seized ten Russian mer- 
chant vessels, and, at the latest dates, was off Goth- 
land. All the Russian ports have been blockaded. 
The Russian forces have crossed the Danube at 
several points, and have taken possession of the 
Dobrudscha, the peninsular country inclosed be- 
tween the Danube and the Black Sea. They had 
also attempted to cross at other points, but were 
repulsed. About 50,000 Russian troops were on 
the Turkish side of the river, and were fortifying 
themselves at various points. The Turks had fall- 
en back upon Varna, which was supposed to be 
menaced by the Russian movement, and the En- 
glish and French fleet in the Black Sea had also 
moved up to its defense. The Russians have also 
sent a force into Servia. Rumors are abundant 
concerning frequent engagements of severity be- 
tween the Russian and Turkish forces, but they 
are evidently greatly exaggerated accounts of mere 
skirmishes. 

The war with Russia and the alliance with the 
West, are making themselves very sensibly felt on 





the internal affairs of Turkey. The Sultan has just 
declared that the possessions of the mosques are 
the property of the State, and has deposed the 
Sheik for refusing his assent. This is one of the 
most important changes to which the internal policy 
of the Ottoman, empire has ever been subjected. 
The mosques in Turkey form religious corporations, 
independent of the State, and exercising over it at 
times unbounded authority, through the ulemas, or 
doctors of the law and the Koran, who are the sole 
possessors of the vast wealth belonging to these re- 
ligious foundations. Turkish landholders, from gen- 
eration to generation, in consequence of the inse- 
curity of property, and other causes, have been in 
the habit of making over the fee-simple of their 
property to the mosques, reserving to themselves 
only the use of them.for life. In this way it is said 
that full three-fourths of the soil of Turkey has 
come to be the property of these religious founda- 
tions, held by the ulemas, of whom the Sheik is the 
head. The confiscation of such a vast amount of 
the property of the Church to the purposes of the 
State can not fail to exert a very marked influence 
on the internal affairs of the empire. 

The extensive insurrections of the Greeks, fo- 
mented undoubtedly by Russian agents, have been 
so far countenanced by the Greek government as 
to lead to the rupture of all diplomatic relations be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. The Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, ina note dated April 1, to the 
Greek Minister, M. Metaxa, sent him his pass- 
ports, and announced that all diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between the two countries were 
atanend. It had been proved, he alleged, incon- 
testably, that the Greek government had actually 
tolerated and aided the insurrectionary movements 
of which complaint was made. The Greek Cham- 
bers had previously refused to concede the meas- 
ures demanded by the Sultan, but had positively 
denied all participation in the insurrection. M. 
Metaxa replied to the Minister’s note, appealing to 
that Supreme Tribunal whose judgments are uner- 
ring, and whose decrees are infallible, to decide 
whether Greece was justly responsible for the re- 
volts which discontent had provoked in Epirus and 
Thessaly. The British Minister, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, had issued a circular letter repudiat- 
ing all sympathy with the Greek insurrection, and 
declaring the purpose of England and France to 
sustain the Sultan against all who might threaten 
the peace and safety of his Empire. 

From Japan we have intelligence of some inter- 
est.concerning the movements of the Russians. 
From accounts that reach us by way of China, it 
seems that a Russian fleet, which had been rapidly 
augmented during the past year, entered the port 
of Nangasaki, and was received with great pomp 
by the Governor, after the departure of the squad- 
ron of Commodore Perry. A letter from the Rus- 
sian Chancellor was immediately forwarded to Jed- 
do; and it is reported that assurances were re- 
ceived in return, that the Emperor had decided 
within the coming year to throw the commerce of 
the country open to the whole world, under certain 
restrictions necessary for the interests of Japan. 
The American squadron had gone to Lov Choo in 
January, where Commodore Perry had purchased 
a naval depot and erected a fort; an officer and 
small garrison had been left in this fort, and the 
Commodore had sailed for Jeddo. The report of 
the death of the Emperor of Japan is confirmed. 





Chitor’s 


HE POSITION OF THE CLERGY among 

the powers of the age, is a topic closely sug- 
gested by the remarks we ventured to make in a 
previous editorial. Would that we could discuss 
it in a manner which its importance demands. One 
thing, however, may be safely affirmed. Whatever 
may be thought of our strictures or our commenda- 
tions, they are certainly from the hands of a friend. 
We yield to no one, not merely in respect for the 
clergy, but in an earnest desire to see them occupy 
the place which alone befits the intrinsic dignity of 
their calling and its relation to all that is highest or 
most saving in our humanity. 

There is, then, only one place they should occu- 
py. We rejoice when we see them'in possession 
of it ; we grieve deeply, as for a most deplorable and 
calamitous event, when compelled to admit that 
they have fallen, or are falling, behind it. This 
place is in the extreme van of the world’s true pro- 
gress, in the “forefront of the hottest battle” with 
the powers of evil, whether they be the fiends of 
sin, of ignorance, of false knowledge, false theol- 
ogy, false philosophy, or that most deadly of all 
Satanic falsities—false sentiment. When we thus 
speak of the world’s progress, no one will mistake 
our meaning. We have but one idea in the use of 
the term—progress in truth. And here, too, another 
kind of cant necessitates a caution in the use of 
language. [tis progress, not so much in new truths 
—there may be a vast accumulation of these with- 
out any substantial advance—as in the wider diffu- 
sion, the deeper appreciation, and stronger hold of 
those truths it is most important for man to know— 


those ancient truths, those never obsolete truths, 
without which all other progress is but progress in 
a labyrinth, and all other light but a darkness vis- 
ible. 

Do our clergy stand boldly and strongly upon this 


advance position? If any of our remarks take the 
form of censure, it is in reference to this alone. We 
can not bear to see Christ’s army, and especially 
his commissioned hosts, occupying any rank behind 
the first, or falling in the wake of any other move- 
ments originated and directed by other and secular 
minds, whether those movements be for good or evil, 
in harmony with revelation, or directly opposed to 
its most vital teachings. 

There is among us a tendency to make almost 
every thing subservient to the political. The Church 
and the clergy share in it. It is a very common de- 
ception to suppose that they are in no danger of such 
an influence, in consequence of the abolition of all 
outward connection between the Church and the 
State ; but mere forms here, or the want of forms, 
can furnish no protection. The true position of the 
clergy may be as much affected by falling into the 
current of popular sentiment in a democracy, as by 
dependence on any of the ruling powers in a mon- 
archy. 

But in other modes besides that of direct sub- 
serviency may this vantage ground be lost. Even 
where the object aimed at is right, is religious, there 
may be too much importance attached to it in its 
mere political aspect—an aspect which, if made 
prominent, is sure, in time, to cast a shade upon the 
more vital and essential features. Thus Mission- 
ary and Bible societies will doubtless advance civil- 
ization; Sunday-schools aid the cause of law and 
order ; they promote morals, and are not morals the 
foundation of our liberties? It is thought good pol- 
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icy to dwell on these secularbenefits. Pious people 
and clergymen, therefore, rejoice when they can get 
a member of Congress, or an actual or Ex-Govern- 
or, or better yet, some old hero of a General 
to harangue on such utilities before the annual re- 
ligious gatherings. Politicians, too, are very glad 
of opportunities for such display. It may be a con- 
venient currency wherewith to buy them votes in 
some time of political need; or, if it is a want of 
charity to suspect them of so poor a motive as this, 
it enables them, at all events, to occupy a new and 
flattering position, where their political greatness 
appears to more striking advantage in their con- 
descending patronage ofthe Church and the Church's 
movements. Now in all this it is doubtless sup- 
posed that the State and statesmén are made sub- 
servient to the spiritual kingdom ; and yet there may 
be room fora doubt, at least, whether the real effect 
may not be directly the reverse. Through the con- 
tinued dwelling upon the secular benefits—either by 
politicians directly, on such occasions, or by clergy- 
men out of a conciliating deference to the politician 
—the worldly side of all these questions becomes 
predominant, the spiritual power is lost, and thus 
there is eventually a failure even in that secular 
good ‘which might have been secured had it only 
been kept in its subordinate place. Religion will 
cease to be politically useful when its political utility 
is presented as the true or pretended ground of its 
support. In other words, it will no longer be re- 
ligion, but a base and far from harmless counterfeit. 
The best things, when debased, are ever the source 
of the direst mischiefs. This is the peril at which 
we hold those priceless gifts—the Christian Revela- 
tion and the Christian Church. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency, at the 
present day, is to magnify the political, the social, 
the secular, or what may be called the worldly- 
humanitarian aspects connected with professedly 
religious movements. Even on the anniversary 
platform it is becoming almost as common to hear 
about the regeneration of the race as the salvation 
of souls. The millennium is to be ushered in by 
political movements, and be itself a sort of politico- 
religious golden age. Christianity is to cover the 
earth with railroads and telegraphs, and these, again, 
to diffuse Christianity with a speed unknown to 
apostolic times. It may be thought that this is 
making fast friends of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; but is there not some reason to fear that in 
such a course, instead of the Church’s spiritualiz- 
ing the world, the world will secularize the Church, 
or that it will be made as completely subservient as 
though it had been bound to the State by some direct 
and clearly-defined connection ? 

It is this same feeling that leads religious men, 
and especially clergymen, to be peculiarly sensitive 
about certain points in which the State may be sup- 
posed to possess an outward religious character, 
and which are, therefore, prized at far more than 
their intrinsic value. We have an example in what 
is often said in respect to Congressional chaplains. 
A nation that expressly banishes prayer, or religious 
acts of any kind, from its public proceedings, can 
not be called a Christian nation. And yet if the 
practice is only the result of a hollow condescen- 
sion, if it is only adopted to show how graciously 
the politician can ifest his t for the util- 
ities of religion; above all, if it comes to be looked 
upon as furnishing a part of “the spoils,” as the 
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prize and the temptation of worldly and time-serv- 
ing clergymen, it is hard to say which would be 
worse, the heathenism of the exclusion, or the blas- 
phemy of the observance. We would touch lightly 
upon this point, but there are other cases where 
charity must be strained to the utmost to invent 
even the semblance of truthfulness. When we hear 
of the political caucus being opened by prayer—when 
we call to mind the long course of selfish, dark in- 
trigue that has preceded some one of these patriotic 
gatherings—when we think ofthe train ofmaneuvres 
that have attended its organization, and then that 
some clergyman has been invited to invoke Heav- 
en’s guidance for men who have come there with 
minds made up to follow the guidance alone of their 
own corrupt party interests—when we read the 
formal resolution by which he has been graciously 
requested to implore divine illumination for a body 
whose whole machinery of action has been planned 
by ‘“‘the wisdom that is of the earth,” if not from 
below the earth, and which does not expect to be 
influenced in one single vote or measure by ‘“‘ the 
wisdom which is from above”—no language can 
characterize too severely the profanity of the whole 
proceeding. The political trifling with the highest 
earthly interests of mankind, bad as that may be, is 
not so bad as this direct insult to Heeven. The 
clergyman—honest and pious man—does cd  ubtless 
fancy that he is doing great service to the cause of 
religion. He is filled with hope and triumph, per- 
haps, at the thought of the worldly powers thus 
seeking aid of the spiritual kingdom. But alas, it 
all contributes to the movement of which we have 
been speaking. The spoil-hunting faction has felt 
the need of no divine guidance, has cared for no 
divine guidance, has received no divine guidance ; 
but another step has been taken in that movement 
which would make the spiritual subservient to the 
secular, and the chief value of the Church to con- 
sist in its political utility. No clergyman should 
ever officiate clerically in such a caucus, until he 
has some reason to believe that its after-scenes will 
not be in most direct contrast with its religious in- 
itiation. ” 

Our clerical friends will bear with us, if we point 
out some other cases which, in our editorial judgment, 
furnish illustrations of the same tendency. Too 
much importance is attached to mere religious pro- 
fession in our public men. From the way in which 
it is sometimes treated in our religious newspapers, 
it would really seem as though they regarded it as 
a boon to Christianity that it should be professed 
by a member of Congress, or the Governor of a 
State. Above all, that a President should show 
respect to religion, is thought worthy of the most 
grateful acknowledgment. The testimony of so 
great a man as he must surely be, is certainly in- 
valuable. That he should maintain a devout atti- 
tude during the service, should clearly pronounce 
the responses, or should actually stand up during 
the whole of the prayer, are facts worthy to be trum- 
peted throughout the land, as full of hope for the 
progress and triumph of the Gospel. 

A few years ago we well recollect reading, in one 
of our religious papers, a letter from a correspondent 
in Washingtan, containing a statement of the mem- 
bers of Congress who were also members of the 
Church. The writer had obtained his information 
from the most reliable sources ; and it was doubtless 
thought that the publication would do great good to the 
cause of Christianity. We doubt not the perfect 
purity of motive which influenced the editor and his 
correspondent, They were good men, intelligent 








men, learned men, better men every way than theix 
censor—and yet we can not help distrusting the wis- 
dom of the proceeding. The malign, cunning, sneer- 
ing infidel might well ask—What is this professed 
Christianity which is thus to be hunted out like a light 
under a bed or a bushel? What kind of professors 
are those who, instead of being known by their acts, 
must have the census of their unknown statistics 
so laboriously taken? ‘The discovery is all the 
raore remarkable from the strange coincidences it 
brings to light. How comes it that the votes of 
these followers of Christ should ever be found in 
such exact correspondence with certain party con- 
nections? No exceptions here. There they stand 
ever, rank and file, column against column, like 
pieces, upon a chess-board—men of the same re- 
ligious profession in this strange and unaccountable 
relation to each other—the same steady disagree- 
ment with their Christian brethren of the opposite 
political party, the same unvarying agreement with 
the men of the world who belong to their own. 
What explanation can be given of this remarkable 
phenomenon? Should not religious sympathy some- 
times snap the political cord? Are both parties al- 
ways in the right? Or is there some evidence here 
of an allegiance which is stronger, if not higher, 
than the spiritual ? 

Akin to this is the practice of obtaining testimo- 
nials from the great men at Washington to the truth 
and value of ‘our holy religion.” It is not long 
since a tract was published,entirely made up of 
such matters. We had the opimon of Cass, and 
Everett, and Douglass—although of this we are not 
quite certain—and Seward, and Sumner, and Clay- 
ton, and Benton, if we are not mistaken, that the 
Bible was true, that Christianity was a most useful 
institution, and the ‘‘ foundation of our liberties.” 
Now we would not say a word against all or any 
of the very respectable and distinguished gentlemen 
whose names have been mentioned. But then, 
again, the questions will come up, What is the real 
value of suchtestimony? Toward which side—the 
supremacy of the Church or the world—is the real 
tendency of the proceeding by which it is obtained? 
It is gathered for the sake of the young, to strengthen 
them in their faith. But does it not really argue 
distrust? Can there be true confidence in a note 
which has to be strengthened by so many and such 
endorsements? With all respect for the persons 
named, their testimony is not to be compared, for 
real value, with other that can be obtained from 
some of the obscurest walks of life. What is this 
to that witness of the power of Christianity which 
a man may find, if he seeks for it, in the humblest 
Christian who ever taught in a Sabbath-school, or 
told his experience in a Methodist class-meeting ? 
Do our young men want testimonies? Let them 
read the history and martyrology ofthe Church. We 
say again, we would not disparage these names— 
but “‘ what is the chaff to the wheat?” Whatare all 
these, and ten thousand more like them, to one life 
like that of Paul, or Augustin, or Luther, or Fene- 
lon, or Ken, or Wesley, or Edwards? Ay, but 
these were professed theologians ; we want some- 
thing which shall operate more powerfully on the 
young heart; because coming from men in the secu- 
lar ways of life, and who are therefore the more im- 
partial witnesses. It comes then to this—and this 
is the sophism which such teaching would put at 
the commencement of a religious course—the cas- 
ual endorsement of a worldly politician, even grant- 
ing it all supposable purity of motive, is worth more, 





because more disinterested, than that of one who 
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has given his whole life, and perhaps a martyr death, 
to the truth which he professes. 

Christianity, we may well- believe, had suffered 
some deterioration in the days of Constantine. 
There was more of the worldly in the Church than 
in some of the preceding centuries. But what 
would we think, should we read in authentic Church 
history that the pious people and clergy of those days 
were in the habit of seeking testimonials to the truth 
and utility of their religion from Roman Senators, or 
Roman Pretors, or Roman Generals? In view of 
such modern practices, we find an.argument for the 
truth of revelation a thousand times stronger than 
was ever gathered in the purlieus of the Capitol. 
Christianity must be indeed divine when it stull 
maintains its hold upon the human soul under eir- 
cumstances so calculated to shake all faith. It has 
fought many a hard battle with its malignant foes, 
but one of the highest proofs of its heavenly origin 
is found in the fact that it can stand such treatment 
from the hands of its professed friends. 'The dead- 
liest attack of the infidel is not so faith-destroying 
as these attempts to prop up our belief.by the en- 
dorsement of the politician, or the patronizing cer- 
tificate of the minimifidian man of science, neither 
of whom, it may very possibly be, knows as much 
of the Scriptures and Christianity as the once dark 
savage who sits clothed and in his right mind at the 
feet of the missionary of the cross. 

One great cause which has contributed to give 
the clergy the false rearward position of which we 
have been speaking, is the wrong opinion enter- 
tained of the nature, and hence of the true rank, of 
their office—an opinion to which they themselves, 
or many of them, at least, have greatly contributed. 
We refer to that very common view which regards 
them as merely moral lecturers instead of men 
clothed with a divine commission, and charged 
with the delivery of a divine message. The differ- 
ence between the two ideas is immense ; and im- 
mense, too, must be the difference in the practical 
consequences. Especially is it worthy of note, that 
the lower opinion should prevail in an age distin- 
guished above all others by its cant about ‘‘ mis- 
sions.” The editor has his mission, the school- 
master has his mission, the author, the poet, the 
novelist, even the actor and the actress, each have 
their mission; but the clergyman, forsooth, is get- 
ting to be more and more thought of, and spoken of, 
as a voluntary, self-sent lecturer on morals. Now 
we know well enough that the language, as com- 
monly used, is nothing but cant and bubble. Still 
there is something significant in the fact that its 
general prevalence should be accompanied with 
such a denial of the truest and highest mission— 
indeed we may say the only real mission en our 
earth—or that apparent recognition of it which nul- 
lifies by putting it simply on a par with every other 
calling, trade, or profession in human life. 

The clergy, we say, have contributed to this. 
They have thought to conciliate the world, and thus 
gain power with the world, by lowering their claims, 
or rather the claims of their office. They would 
fain be more rational men, more practical, more 
sensible, and hence more useful men, than their 
pious but mistaken predecessors. Hence the ‘call 
to the ministry,” about which there used to be so 
much superstitious sacredness, has come to be ex- 
plained as a rational conviction of fitness for doing 
good to the world by teaching the truths of Chris- 
tianity. All else is undervalued, if not wholly re- 
jected; the outward call is but priestly formality, 
the inward little better than a false and irrational 





enthusiasm. It is the same feeling which has led 
to that most false position that the moral power of 
the clergy would be increased, the more they min- 
gled in the world, and took part in all secular move- 
ments. 

Many who are tending to these views, would still 
retain, in some sense, the idea of a special mission. 
Others have arrived at so transcendent a rationalism 
that they can afford utterly to discard the thought. 
All men are inspired, all days are alike ‘religious, 
all life is faith, all acts are worship, all emotion is 
prayer, all truth is holy—science is Christianity, all 
conceivable measures of social reform are Chris- 
tianity, political economy is Christianity—the man 
who lectures on trade, or astronomy, or the * moral 
significance of the Crystal Palace,” is preaching the 
Gospel as truly as ever Paul preached it at Corinth, or 
Xavier inthe Indies, or Whitfield among the colliers 
of England. And yet some of these men have nohes- 
itation in suffering themselves to be styled Reverend, 
after having, as far as they could, destroyed all rev- 
erence ; just as they have no moral scruple in call- 
ing themselves, and suffering others to call them, 
“‘ ministers of Christ,”’ while sitting in judgment on 
their master, and talking of “ the mistakes of Jesus.” 

Such is the natural result of this view of the 
clerical office. If the clergyman is a moral lecturer, 
his truths, his doctrines, are Ais own as much as those 
of any other lecturer. He may make progress in 
them ; he may adapt them to the age ; he may claim 
the merit of new discoveries ; he may get up a new 
gospel, such as the founders of Christianity would 
doubtless have preached, had they possessed his 
light. His hearers, too, may hear by the same rule. 
The preacher is to them no divine embassador; his 
message is no divine message, to be received with 
solemn deference for Him who sent it. The lec- 
turer himself has taught them to discard every such 
thought, and hence its moral power, if it have any 
moral power at all, must suffer a corresponding de- 
basement. _We may be very much interested in the 
rhetoric of Mr. Gilfillan, his stilted exaggerations, 
his wondrous talent of turning all science into gos- 
pel, or all gospel into science ; but then it is only 
the rhetoric of Mr. Gilfillan after all. It has no 
other moral power than his genius, whatever we 
may think of it, or his personal merit, whatever 
that may be, may impart to it. We may be quite 
certain that he, and Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Mau- 
rice will never do the work of John Knox, or An- 
drew Melville, or Richard Baxter. Mr. Parker— 
we mean no disrespect in naming him after such 
evangelical clergymen—may delight us with his 
extremely liberal sentimentalisms, or make us an- 
gry with his fierce and intolerant invectives, but it 
is Mr. Parker's inspiration after all—nothing more 
nor less. It is the moral power of a man, not sent, 
but coming in his own name, and whose doctrine is 
his own—a man of some striking traits of charac- 
ter, but many imperfections—a man very much like 
ourselyves—a man who possibly may deceive him- 
self, as other men have often done, with a show of 
zeal for philanthropy, which is, after all, but an ac- 
rimonious spirit of party, or a malignant spirit of 
opinion often more bigoted than party feeling, and 
more intolerant than any fanaticism that ever mis- 
takingly assumed the name of a message from 
Heaven. Whatis worse, wecan not know atall how 
long the new gospel will last, or when the new light 
shall come which will make it all comparative dark- 
ness. Indeed, we may be certain it will soon pass 
away. The speculations that many regard as stand- 
ing highest in philosophy, and newest in theology, 
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will, in another generation, be among the things 
that are remembered, and remembered, too, by few. 
These bubbles must burst. -Such a result is dis- 
tinetly known by the conservative mind—the only 
mind that truly sees beyond its age, because ground- 
ed on those truths that overlook all ages, that sur- 
vive all ages, and that are the same for all ages. 
But are not the clergy, in any view that can be 
taken of them, men of like passions with others? 
True indeed—most deplorably true, and, therefore, 
the more important the fact, or the belief at least in 
the fact, that the moral power of their mission comes 
from something higher, purer, more stable, than 
their own personality. We can only listen to them 
intently, earnestly, and we may also add, rationally, 
when we regard them as messengers from Heaven. 
Their words have weight with us for the very cause 
that their doctrine is not their own. Aside from 
express revelation on the subject, our position is 
made out by the shortest and simplest reasoning. 
The argument is both a posteriori from experience, 
and a priori from the very nature of truth itself. 
We appeal to every man’s personal knowledge. 
Where are the conversions, sudden or gradual, from 
the preaching that claims no such mission? When 
has it made the proud humble, or the worldly man 
spiritually-minded? When has it ever reclaimed 
the profligate, or rendered charitable the malevolent, 
or broken down the hardened wretch to penitence 
and faith? It has indeed sometimes produced very 
marked effects, but not like those which character- 
ized the day of Pentecost, when men were “ pricked 
in their hearts” and ‘smote upon their breasts.” 
It may boast of its reforms, but we fear that it has 
set men to reforming every thing but themselves, 
and to cleansing every thing but the defiled sanctu- 
ary of their own spirits. There comes the same 
conclusion when we reason from the very nature of 
things or ideas... The soul of the serious hearer in- 
stinctively demands the higher sanction for the 
higher truth. A man may lecture to us on science, 
on political economy, on utilitarian ethics, and we 
listen to him with complacency, although he comes 
in his own name. We take his instructions for 
what they are worth, or for what we may regard 
him as being worth. But what right has a fellow 
mortal to preach to us of perdition, and salvation, 
and the life to come, unless he has a message from 
the universal Judge, or believes, at least, that he 
has such message, or is delivering the doctrine, not 
as his own, but as having come from those who 
were the inspired media through whom it was at 
first specially given to our blind and wandering 
race? If he discard this idea of embassadorship 
from the clerical office,.we will not listen to him. 
Let the order be abolished as a deception, and 
therefore a moral nuisance, if it take not that high 
ground which reason and conscience as well as 
Scripture would assign to it as its only legitimate, 
its only tenable position. 

We have presented our idea in its most catholic 
aspect. We meddle not with the vexed questions 
respecting the mode and vulidities of ministerial 
succession. , It is not essential to our general argu- 
ment. We do not say whether an unwarranted 
priestly assumption on the one hand, may not have 
led to this lax latitudinarianism on the other. We 
contend not for or against the priestly idea, strictly 
so called, which consists in the offering of sacrifice 
and prayer. We are content with taking the more 
clearly revealed, and, as we think, the higher ground, 
of the embassadorial character—higher, we say, be- 
cause the one suggests the idea of a request or an 





offering from earth to Heaven, the other of a mes- 
sage from Heaven to earth. This, we maintain, 
must belong to all, or must be assumed by all, who 
undertake to proclaim to their fellow men the truths 
that relate to an eternal kingdom. Is the assump- 
tion a proud one? How much more arrogant the 
delivery of such a message without it. The affected 
humility here is more irrational than any false 
priestly claim that ever came from ignorant or fa- 
natical excess. 

The tendency of which we speak shows itself in 
what is getting to be the prevalent style of preach- 
ing. This is becoming too sentimental and declama- 
tory on the one hand, or too argumentative on the 
other, as though men could be converted by sheer 
force of eloquence, or logic, or fairly reasoned out 
ofthe unreasonableness of sin. The Bible supplies 
the preacher with the text, but his own brain fur- 
nishes the sermon. A divine declaration is taken 
as an exordial motto, and then we have a discus- 
sion of “ abilities and disabilities,” and ‘* subjective 
and objective,” and moral this and moral that, and 
an everlasting proving of moral obligation, until 
there may arise in the hearers’ minds the most se- 
rious doubts whether men are moral beings at all, 
or moral convictions any the less speculations of 
the intellect than the axioms of geometry or the 
statements of algebraic equations. Oh, it is indeed 
a piteous spectacle, to see one who stands in the 
place of the divine embassador thus spinning out his 
own poor web from his own psychological materials, 
while the rich Bible lies all neglected before him— 
that 

* Broad land of wealth unknown, 

Where hidden glory lies” — 
that mine of ideas unfathomable, which it is his great 
business to study, to interpret, to illustrate by all 
the aids that can be drawn from the knowledge of 
language, of antiquities, of the history of the Church, 
and then to apply it to the consciences of his hear- 
ers with the clearness and conviction of one who 
knows that whatever may be his own personal merit 
or demerit, he is delivering a message that came 
from Heaven. 

Is there a real objective body of revealed truth in 
the world? It matters not, for the sake of our main 
argument, which we adopt of the three great opin- 
ions that have prevailed respecting it in the Chris- 
tian Church—whether it is the Scriptures and pon- 
tifical decision, or the Scriptures and general church 
tradition grounded thereon, or the Scriptures alone 
of the Old and New Testament, as they were handed 
down by the Church, and received at the Protestant 
Reformation—in either case the fundamental posi- 
tion is unaffected. It is the preacher’s business to 
study this objective truth, this outward ‘rule of 
faith,” to interpret it, to ascertain it, to deliver it to 
the world, “ whether men will hear or whether they 
will forbear.” He loses all moral power, and forfeits 
all respect, even the respect that might be paid to 
the scientific lecturer, if he present religious doc- 
trines as his own thoughts, or the result of his own 
reasoning, except in that field where his reasoning 
may be legitimately employed—the field of sober, 
devout, faithful interpretation. 

The very title he bears shows the falsity of this 
common tendency. His name in the Scriptures is 
Kyovs, Herald, Crier, Proclaimer. He is an Apos- 
tle, a man sent to make a proclamation. He is a 
Preco, Predicans, Preacher—all conveying the 
same idea, and having no meaning on the argu- 
mentative or lecturing hypothesis. 








From this tendency to take a low and secular 
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view of the clerical calling, has mainly come that 
rearward tendency and position of the clergy which 
is so lamentable forthe world as well as the Church. 
There must be assumed and maintained by them 
more of the true ministerial or embassadorial char- 
acter. They must do this fearless of consequences, 
and with a full trust that the simple truth thus an- 
nounced will be attended by its own intrinsic moral 
power. Learning, of course, is demanded as a re- 
quisite—a learning which shall meet and conquer 
all that science or philosophy can bring against it, 
a learning which knows well how much this world 
needs revelation, and how .very, very dark it ever 
has been, and ever will be, without it. But the 
other is the essential element of force. In the ex- 
ercise of this, not merely assumed on certain ecclesi- 
astical occasions, but firmly and consistently main- 
tained, the clerical character will take its true rank; 
and in the nineteenth century, as well as in the days 
of our fathers, the corrupt politician, instead of 
drawing the clergy into his ignominious wake, will 
stand abashed and confounded by their rebuke. 


Ehitor’'s Easy Chair. 


ICTURES of manners and satires upon society 
are always interesting. The pleasantest part 
of old books of travel is generally that which treats 
of the familiar habits which History does not deign 
to recognize. So much the worse for History! The 
consequence is, that where one man reads his- 
tory conscientiously, fifty men devour with eager- 
ness private diaries and the letters of unambitious 
observers. It is from these last that the best im- 
pression of places is generally derived. A man 
puts all his individuality into a letter which is 
destined for friendly eyes only, and in which he 
allows full play to his conceits, and feelings, and 
fancy. But a book is a serious affair. Just as a 
man is the soul of humor in the unrestrained con- 
versation of a circle, and, when he rises to address 
an assembly, becomes stiff, conscious, and ineffect- 
ive, so a man who sketches life around him with a 
sparkling pen when he writes a letter to a friend, 
becomes solemn and heavy and pointless when he 
writes a letter to the world. 

We thought of all this lately, as we were looking 
over a volume of Italian travels, written nearly a 
century since, by asmug Londoner, who went down 
into Italy—stopping to visit Voltaire upon the way 
—and who never suffers himself to be seduced into 
enthusiasm by any blandishment of romance, but, 
like a sagacious smug Londoner, ‘“‘couldn’t keep 
his one eye idle,” and recorded all that he saw with 
the precision of an accountant. The result was that 
his letters, written to a circle of friends, are now 
one of the most interesting memoirs of Italian life 
in the latter part of the last century, and are par- 
ticularly rich in their account of the decline of the 
Venetian republic. The book shows how utterly 
effete was the society which Napoleon had no sooner 
touched than it crumbled, and abounds in interest- 
ing statistics and details, which would be invaluable 
to any future historian of the gloomy and gorgeous 
state of the Lagunes. 

We thought of it all lately, but not only in refer- 
ence to Venice. An Easy Chair like this has al- 
ways its own diocese at heart. Ifsome smug Lon- 
doner, or pert Parisian, or lazy Italian, or heavy 
German, who may be now among us, and weekly 
writing home to his friends, should be persuaded to 
publish his letters, and they should be found a cen- 
tury hence upon an out-door book-stall in Paris, or 





Vienna, or St. Petersburg, how much clearer a 
view of us and our society the lucky purchaser 
would enjoy, than they who shall only read of us in 
some future dignified historical octavo. The reason 
of the interest, undoubtedly, is that the genuine and 
peculiar character of a people best exhibits itself in 
the unconscious play of its individuality, which 
appears, of course, most fully in its social life. In 
great historical events it stands upon its interest 
and dignity, and national interest and dignity are 
the same at all times and in all places. 

This supposgititious observer being, we will say, 
in New York, during this winter, would have a 
singular report tomake. He would state that, after 


‘being well battered by all kinds of sarcasm and 


ridicule, for its manifest attempt to affect a social 
state which does not and can not really exist here, 
society rushed into other extremes with the same 
ardor and the same characteristics, but, happily, 
with much more tangible and agreeable results. We, 
who pass life sitting inour Easy Chair, whence we 
note and criticise the world, know of these things 
only by report. We depend mainly upon our young 
friend, and ornament of polished circles, Agneau, 
who strolls in to see us during these warm Spring 
mornings, and enlivens our solitude with his chat 
of society and the gossip of the upper world. 

The amiable Agneau came in, not many days 
since, and, pulling a paper from his pocket, in- 
quired if we would subscribe something to the 
Young Ladies’ Charitable Trowser-patching So- 
ciety. He knew our weakness. He knew that we 
always subscribe to all societies of young ladies : 
he also knew, and ventured smilingly to suggest it 
as a reason for our alacrity in pulling out our purse, 
that we should probably apply for the aid of the 
Society in behalf of breeches exhausted by too con- 
stant and severe sitting in this very Easy Chair. 

The subs¢ription was. much too insignificant to 
mention here, especially to you, who have con- 
tributed so generously to the Ragged Schools and 
the News-boys’ Aid Society, but it was a large sum 
for us, and the whole heart of this old Easy Chair 
went with it. The evidence of approval and sym- 
pathy touched the tender Agneau. 

“We all go in for charity now,” said he. ‘* Char- 
ity is quite the thing.” 

‘* Was it not always the thing?” we asked, with 
deference to Agneau’s superior experience of ‘* the 
thing.” 

“Oh, yes! Sundays, and all that, you know,” 
he replied blandly. ‘ But all the first. people are 
charitable this winter. Why, Miss Bottomrybond 
herself goes to teach in the Ragged School twice a 
week, and all the girls meet about at each other’s 
houses, and cut garments, and go and visit the poor 
people in such places as you can hardly conceive. 
Dancing has quite gone out, I assure you, and all 
the good young men are coming in. There has even 
been a charity concert, at which you might have 
heard singing better than any since Sontag and 
Alboni went, and which netted the very handsome 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars for the Society. I 
tell you what, old Easy Chair, charity’s all the 


Now there have been sharp criticisms upon Mr. 
Dickens's Mrs. Jeliyby, with her profound interest 
in Borrioboola-Gha, and her protound contempt for 
any misery of any people of her own color and 
country. It has been said that it was an unfair and 
unnecessary satire upon the generous efforts of hu- 
mane people to reduce the amount of human suffer- 
ing, and that no man who sincerely wished well te 
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charitable’ efforts of any kind would have been 
guilty of dealing such a stab to the cause. 

As usual, whenever Dickens is censured, we do 
not agree. We believe that the satire was the re- 
sult of very shrewd observation and a wise con- 
sideration. Mr. Dickens sees, with great clearness, 
that the field for English charity is England; that 
the lachrymose Londoner may find around the cor- 
ner more misery than he bewails in Timbuctoo, and 
that, in every possible light in which the subject can 
be regarded, it is better, and absolutely essential, 
to begin at home. The Borrioboola-Gha style of 
philanthropy is the most fatal blow to real charity. 
Factitious feeling exhales in a fancied sympathy, 
which not only tends to bring the actual sympathy 
into disrepute, but dissipates the action and the 
charity of those who are truly, but not wisely, gen- 
erous. 

It is easy enough to fancy how pleased we were 
to learn that, since charity was “all the go,” it was 
a wise and not a foolish charity ; that it was not a 
charity which merely bemoaned the unhappiness of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but alleviated the misery of 
New York. 

There had been so much said of Five-Point Mis- 
sions, and so many moral dramas had been played 
for the benefit of immoral personages, and there was 
such a general posting, in large letters and bewilder- 
ing hand-bills, of the public virtue and sympathy, 


that we began to have the usual fear of such a uni- | 


versal whitening and beautifying. And yet it makes 


not so much difference by what means the bread | 
gets into the mouth of the famishing, if it only does 


get there, and life is saved. A charity concert, at 
which Mrs. C. and D. sing because Mrs. A. and B. 
are going to sing, and which keeps itself fashionably 
fine and unspotted from the vulgar, is absurd enough 
if you choose to contemplate it from some points of 
view. It is as hollow, so far as genuine charity or 


real human tenderness and sympathy are concerned, | 


as the family prayers of Sir Brian Newcome, which 
Thackeray berates so roundly. Yet, as those family 
prayers, cold, hard, and unreal as he describes them, 
and as they so often really are, may be the means 
of consolation and strength to some obscure serv- 
ant, so a fashionable charity concert may, by its re- 
sults, really wipe away tears and pour balm into 
broken and breaking hearts. 

So we ventured to say to Agneau, who was evi- 
dently at bottom rather skeptical of the whole thing. 
He clearly regarded the present charitable move- 
ments among the fashionable circles as itself a 
mere fashion, a new form of excitement. 

“Do you suppose,” said he, “that my sister 
Lucia attends to the ragged children at the school 
with any different feeling from that with which she 
would tend sick kittens at home? All women’s 
hearts are tender, and they please themselves, in 
this case, by gratifying their instincts and sopping 
their consciences. However, | look upon the whole 
thing as a very fortunate fashion; but I as cer- 
tainly believe that it will be as evanescent as other 
fashions.” 

‘** But remember,” we replied, “ if fashion forces 
people into charity, so it often shames them away 
from it. Forour part, itseems clear enough that many 
of those who are now ardent in the cause are really 
ardent, and have hitherto only waited for social per- 
mission to begin. That argues some weakness, of 
course ; but in such matters we Americans at the 
North are especially weak. Mrs. D. would never 
join the Society for Trowsers-patching, although 
she might be conscientiously convinced that trows- 





ers were splitting upon all sides in a most fearful 
manner, and although she was really very anxious 
to do something to arrest the evil, until Mrs. B. and 
C. joined. It simply shows that her feeling, though — 
real, is not strong enough to stand and act by itself; 
but when, under favorable circumstances, it has 
once commenced ‘that action, it will not be very 
likely to stop or shift with the fashion. Moral 
shame will prevent her discontinuing a work which 
moral conviction was not strong enough to make 
her practically begin.” 

Besides, all motives are so mixed. Little Ag- 
neau always insists that his cousin Polyhymnia mar- 
ried old Baggs merely because he was rich. Ag- 
neau will not allow that Polly could have had the 
slightest sympathy with any taste or predilection 
of her spouse. He is a good, generous, hearty fel- 
low, not much cultivated, and of rather coarse than 
fine sympathies ; but because he is a good deal older 
than Polyhymnia, Agneau is resolved that it was 
only the money. Yet, to tell the truth, his cousin, 
who, in the early days, confided much to this Easy 
Chair, has confessed that she would have married 
Baggs had he been only half as wealthy. She want- 
ed to be married; she wanted a certain kind of 
freedom ; she loved the country (Baggs has a place 
| up the river); she found Baggs a generous, kind 

companion ; she had given up Byron and the hero- 
| ies, and she was discreetly married to John Baggs. 
To say that his money did it all, is a libel upon 
| Mrs. Polyhymnia Baggs. It helped—of course it 
helped. We say simply that motives are mixed. 
Agneau insists, until he is black in the face, that it 
| was all mercenary. It was no more purely mer- 
| cenary than the prevalent charity is purely fashion- 
| able. Agneau and his friends can not criticise and 
condemn in this wholesale manner. 
| ‘The fact is that we heard another account of the 
| concert, and from a woman. 
| it was a glorious sight,” she said; “a church 
| crowded as soon as the doors were opened, and by 
| a throng such as few occasions assemble. It was 
| Easter-time, and the spring bonnets were fresh and 
gay, and the galleries brilliant with smiles and 
bright with silks and ribbons. The church itself 
was gloomy, being one of the pseudo-Gothic cathe- 
drals in which we so much delight; but it was il- 
luminated by the loveliness that shone in every 
pew. The seats all faced the choir, so that it was 
not necessary to rise when the music commenced. 
The choir is very lofty, and a high screen of colored 
silk protects the singers from the eager gaze of the 
spectators below. They seemed, on this evening, 
lifted up and separated from the audience, as in the 
Monte Trinitd at Rome the nuns are inclosed in a 
gallery high up under the ceiling, and there sing, 
invisibly. Presently from the depth of the lofty 
choir rolled out a full stream of chords from the 
organ, and the concert began. Sweet, tender, trem- 
ulous voices,*fresh with youth and half-hushed by 
the novelty of the place and occasion, overflowed 
the screen and poured into the solemnchurch. The 
concert was a long strain of music, sometimes sink- 
ing quite away into modulations pianissimo; then 
gathering again, and ringing jubilant through the 
church and through the heart ofevery listener. It was 
asingular success. The thought of such a concert 
was generous and humane, its fulfillment was entire- 
ly adequate. It was very foolish for Mr. Agneau to 
pull his gloves and smile, half-scornfully, and say 
| that the charity of the singers was only surpassed 
by that of the audience. In fact,” said our gentle 
informant, “since his cousin Polyhymnia became 
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Mrs. Baggs, Mr. Agneau is very severe upon so- 
ciety.” 

We consider him judged by that informant. At 
least, if it be only a fashion, is it not a good fash- 
ion? Suppose that it was the fashion to have 
all our rooms well ventilated. Mrs. Renfermé 
would then have her house built in that fashion, 
and so prolong her life and that of her family. 
Would it not be a good result? Is it better that 
Mrs. Renfermé should have a close, hot house, be- 
cause that would show that she was not subject to 
fashion? Quite the contrary. If we can have so 
potent an ally as Fashion, what cause can afford 
to part with it? and when Fashion is well-direct- 
ed, why should we undertake to sniff and destroy 
what good it may be doing? Dear young Agneau, 
there is not such an excess of unadulterated good- 
ness, sympathy, and beneficence in this world that 
we can dispense with all that }as the suspicion of 
taint. You are very forward and eloquent in satir- 
izing fashionable charity; will you have the kind- 
ness to point out your own charities, fashionable or 
unfashionable? And, in default of finding them, 
may it not be worth your while to consider whether 
Mrs. Baggs, who gives six hours a week to the 
ragged children, is not doing more for the palliation 
and prevention of suffering, and consequently of 
sin, than you who curiously spy her motives, and 
laugh at the unusual spectacle of Mrs. Baggs in a 
charity school ? 

Agneau has one more gun, which we will let him 
discharge. 

He says that the condition of fashionable girls is 
peculiar. Like all other women, their natural con- 
dition is marriage ; but the claims of society are so 
exaggerated and artificial, that now, instead of mar- 
riage being a mutual help to the man and woman, 
it has become a luxury in’which only rich men can 
indulge : consequently, as the number of men who 
can support luxuries is limited, there must be many 
girls who are not married, and are yet so educated 
that every avenue of action is closed tothem. They 
perish of ennui, and plunge with ardor into any 
thing that promises to distract and amuse them. 
Thus their charity is no evidence of real sympathy 
with suffering, nor of a genuine humanity, but only 
of a despairing ennui which snatches at any straw 
of dissipation. ‘‘ They are violently charitable,” 
says Agneau; ‘‘they sew and cut garments, they 
teach in schools, they carry soup and soap to poor 
houses, precisely as they dance violently and flirt. 
They have missed their destiny, and any thing they 
can contrive to do is a pis-aller, a make-shift, a re- 
source against ennui.” 

Amen ; and then what? Are not the hungry fed 
and the naked clothed? Shall these offices be de- 
ferred because the hand that feeds and clothes is 
somewhat moved by personal and individual con- 
siderations? Is there nothing in such acts to ben- 
efit the doer? Even if undertaken to distract the 
mind from too intent a self-consciousness, may it 
not result in giving it that peace which it could not 
supply to itself? Charity is twice blessed, you 
know ; it blesses the giver as well as the receiver. 
Besides, Agneau, before you condemn a charity 
whose good results you do not emulate, should you 
not at least be a little charitable to motives? It is 
a kind of charity that will not increase your pecu- 
niary outlay, but it will greatly benefit your char- 
acter. 

“Ah! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 





But remember it is not for you to echo that. It is 
your want of Christian charity for the good actions 
of others that the poet bewails. 

The young Agneau always forces us into this 
half-sermonic style. It is so easy for people to in- 
quire, when they are asked to subscribe their sym- 
pathy or their money to some cause—whether Mrs. 
Jellyby is interested in the movevent? It is a witty 
way of saying no. John Baggs on the other hand, 
always says, ‘‘ Well, | don’t know about this par: 
ticular thing, but, my dear Polyhymnia, I know that 
you will do some good with this money, and | know 
that there is a great deal of good to be done with 
money in the world. Take it!” 

Agneau sniffs, and says that it goes to impostors, 
and that a man has no right to waste his money ; 
and Agneau gives eight hundred dollars for a two- 
thirty-five trotter. 

Now if he really believes that the money goes to 
impostors, let him look into the matter, and see that 
it goes right. But if he only puts his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and says so without stirring a 
step to see, then Mr. Agneau merely makes his will- 
ful ignorance an excuse for his intentional avarice, 


In these days of universal subscription for every 
possible object, we have heard a good deal of talk 
around our Easy Chair about the Egyptian Museum 
of Dr. Abbott, of which we have before spoken. It 
was early felt by many gentlemen and scholars most 
conversant with the subject, that the opportunity 
of securing to this country and to this city so unique 
and valuable a collection ought not to be lost. It 
was clear enough that the enterprise would be diffi- 
cult. But the facts were these: During a residence 
of more than twenty years in Egypt, whither he 
originally went to serve as a physician in the army 
of Mehemet Ali during the Syrian war, Dr. Abbott 
spared no time or care in the accumulation of a mu- 
seum of Egyptian antiquities, which it is impossible 
to collect under other circumstances than those of 
constant residence and close attention. It soon 
became known tothe dragomans and explorers of the 
ruins that this Frank was interested in every new 
discovery, and that he would give the best prices 
for thebest things. Consequently every thing camc 
tohim. He was receiver-general of the recovered 
treasures of Pharaonic times, and his collection, 
annually increasing, became gradually one of the 
sights and “lions” of Cairo, It is within a half- 
dozen years that he made one of the most interest- 
ing additions possible to any collection of the anti- 
quities of any country. This was the ring of 
Cheops, who built the great pyramid which bears 
his name. It is a signet-ring, with the cartouche 
corresponding to the narrow coat of arms. Miss 
Martineau, in her thoughtful book of Eastern travel, 
says that the loss of this ring from some English 
collection would be “a national loss.” All the 
other modern travelers in Egypt, as well as the most 
eminent of Egyptian scholars, unite in testifying to 
the great value of the museum. Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, who has achieved a just and large reputation 
by the work embodying the results of his profound 
Egyptian study and investigation, is especially 
warm in his praises, and had already offered a 
large sum to Dr. Abbott, on behalf of an English 
nobleman of the highest rank, for the purchase of 
the collection. But it was already shipped for 
America, and the Doctor determined to trust to the 
interest of the youngest nation in these invaluable 
relics of the eldest. : 

He has undoubtedly been disappointed. America 
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cares as little for Egypt as Egypt thought of Amer- 
ica. The filial sentiment is unknown to us. We 
are so busy in improving what the Past has be- 
queathed to us, that we forget we owe it any thing. 
In our eagerness—and, it is true enough, our neces- 
sary eagerness—to get money, we lose every thing 
else. We get money, but we do not get comfort, 
nor ease, nor civilization. Several friends of Dr. 
Abbott, however, and many gentlemen of influence 
and means, interested more or less in the collection 
itself, and particularly interested in the fair fame of 
the city, resolved that an effort should be made to 
call public attention to the matter, and to secure the 
sum necessary to purchase and retain the collection. 
Peter Cooper, Esq., whose name we record with 
pleasure as one of the men whose use of money 
shows how truly he estimates its relative importance 
to other and higher possessions, and whose career 
so well confirms the truth that Lorenzo de Medici 
was the Magnificent, not because he was rich), but 
because he knew the use of riches, generously offer- 
ed an apartment in the new Institute now erecting 
under his auspices in Astor Place, for the perma- 
nent accommodation of the collection. A general 
subscription has been organized, a public meeting 
has been held, at which eminent men, both clergy- 
men gnd others, spoke warmly in favor of the pro- 
ject, ‘and there is every reason to suppose that the 
necessary amount will be secured. 

The amount required is only about fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars—the object is the purchase of an 
unequaled collection, illustrating, in a hundred 
ways, Scriptural times and religious history—a col- 
lection which would be the nucleus of a generous 
and extensive historical, scientific, and artistic 
museum, which would give New York an elevated 
rank as a real and not a pretended and assumed 
metropolis among the great cities of the world. It 
is for precisely such purposes as this—for the con- 
centration in one city of all possible sources of in- 
formation and reference in all possible departments 
of human study—that money is worthgetting. W ith- 
out this conviction and without this principle we 
labor in vain to build a great city. It can not be 
done. A million houses and five millions of people 
do not make a metropolis. Athens was a small city. 
New York, if it had fifty times as many inhabitants 
as now, and stretched its stately ranges of tumble- 
down buildings for twenty miles along the Hudson, 
would be as far from a real metropolis as it is at this 
moment, when, if it should by any chance be ruin- 
ed, the only remains of the slightest interest to the 
next age would be the Astor Library, and some of 
the humane and charitable institutions. 

For what is a metropolis? It is the head of the 
State, the fountain of learning, art, and intellectual 
influence. It is the brain of the country; the point 
to which its scholars, artisans, artists, of whatever 
xind, throng to consult the wisdom of experience 
and the inspiration of the moment. It is in the State 
what a Crystal Palace is among the workshops of 
industry. Athens, Rome, the truly great cities of 
antiquity, were great by reuson of results to which 
wealth was only subsidiary. Had they been marts 
only, and not temples—had their people served 
Plutus only, and not Apollo and all the Muses, they 
would have shriveled out of history like Carthage. 
And what to-day makes London, Paris, Rome, and 
Vienna, each a metropolis? It is precisely the same 
thing. It is the devotion of money to humane and 
permanent purposes—to the endowing of libraries, 
galleries, and institutions of every kind, for the in- 
tellectual benefit of the population. This is true, 





however much the New Yorker may sniff at the un- 
happy workmen of other countries. We are not 
praising them beyond the fact. We know how often 
the opulent Library and the beautiful Gallery seem 
melancholy mockeries of pinching poverty and grind- 
ing toil, ~ But if under such political organizations 
such actual intellectual chances may exist, may 
they not also exist among us? Is there any secret 
affinity between despotism and knowledge? You 
say, with intrepid ardor and great contempt, “‘ Quite 
the reverse.” Will you then explain how it is that 
this country is so slow to recognize the necessity of 
teaching people something more than reading and 
writing and ciphering? Those branches ought to 
be as natural and common as breathing, and never 
referred to except as matters of course. 

We New Yorkers have a complacent way of 
smiling at Boston and other cities, and patronizingly 
hinting that they are “ provincial.” But does acity 
cease to be provincial because it is large? New 
York is, after all, nothing but a great trading port. 
It is a commercial city. What is the difference be- 
tween New York and Boston, for instance? It is 
size only. It is melancholy, if you choose, but it is 
equally true, that in the great essentials of a metrop- 
olis Boston is, if not superior, certainly not infe- 
rior to this great and glorious counting-house called 
New York. When a flourishing and opulent city 
so far scorns universal interests, and is so destitute 
of true pride that it can not see how often the best 
investment is that which produces no net pecuniary 
result, it may well claim to be a sharp, shrewd 
trader, but it shows nothing of the man. 

This opportunity, once lost, can never return. 
Collections of antiquities are not to be imported at 
will, nor ean any commission be sent out at. any 
moment to recover what is now offered. Think, too, 
how the Englishman who knows that Lombard- 
street is not the true glory of London, and the French- 
man who knows that the Bourse is not Paris, will 
smile with secret scorn at the city which proposes 
to represent America, and, therefore, to encourage 
and in every way support the human race and hu- 
man hope and improvement, and yet which treats 
with insolent and ignorant contempt the opportu- 
nity of achieving a permanently illustrious result for 
its own character and fame. 

We take pleasure in saying this to the eager men 
who pause a moment upon their way to Wall-street, 
and lean over our Easy Chair, and talk about the 
great metropolis of America. 


Just as our last Number was published, and we 
were resuming our seat for a fresh monthly observa- 
tion of the world and its ways, one of the frightful 
fires occurred to which we have already alluded, 
and which are the blight and bane of New York. 
Why it should be so is only too clear. We pay 
heavy penalties for our freedom. The liberty of 
building colossal card-houses is one of them: and 
the consequent fearful destruction of life and property 
is another. We have no expectation of any improve- 
ment in the matter. Ina country utterly devoted to 
money-making at any price, the controlling princi- 
ple will always be, Devil-take-the-hindmost ; every 
man will shrug his shoulders, and insist that it is 
none of his business—until—? Until his father, 
brother, or son is brought home crushed, mangled, 
and dead, and the happiness of his household is shat- 
tered forever. In a republic, individual responsi- 
bility for the common weal is a duty, and it can not 
be escaped. In Paris a man says justly, “Oh! the 
government will see that Monsieur Voisin builds 
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his house securely ;” and all Paris knows that it 
stands as firmly as a city needs to stand, and con- 
sequently people live in the sixth and seventh sto- 
ries with a consciousness of safety as great as the 
dwellers upon the first floor : consequently millions 
and billions of francs are not lost in conflagration 
or insurance every year; and consequently we do 
not shudder and sicken over the record of twenty 
men crushed by a falling house, of which only an 
upper story was burning. 

But if Monsieur Voisin builds a house in New 
York, we all hurry by as fast as possible while the 
process goes on, lest the walls should tumble while 
we are passing; and we know that if it stands up 
long enough to take fire, it will all sink in tremen- 
dous and disastrous ruin as soon as the fire gets 
well under way. So the flimsy structures flame and 
fall, and we read eagerly the sickening history, and 
shudder, and say not a word, and lift not a finger to 
arrest the evil. A few newspapers utter a manly 
and vigorous protest; there is a vague and transi- 
tory invigoration ; then we all admire the exquisite 
Corinthian marble-front of the enterprising Messrs. 
Badger and Bat’s new emporium of trade ; and then 
begin again to bewail the victims of “ that shocking 
accident” caused by its destruction. 

Intelligent foreigners are always struck, first of 
all, by the fact that our work in every kind is that 
which will just do. There is no conscience, no 
completeness. Ifthe table will stand until one of 
the children runs against it; if the house will hold 
up until the family moves in; if the dust is wiped 
from the chairs where the visitors sit, it is quite 
enough. Then, when the accident happens, why, 
the thing did itself. Was there ever a mirror bro- 
ken, or a choice tea-set, or a bottle of wine shaken, 
or a book inked by any body in the house, child or 
servant? Never. It always shook, broke, and 
inked itself. . 

The same flimsy appearance characterizes every 
thing else. You think old Magog, the millionaire, 
has built a sumptuous free-stone house upon the 
avenue. Great mistake! Magog, the millionaire, 
has put a miserable thin facing of free-stone over 
an unsightly mass of stone and rubble. Or the 
splendid hotel of Gog, his partner, is a palatial 
structure of white marble? Error the second! The 
hotel is a whited sepulchre. If it holds up long 
enough for you to examine, you will discover that 
it is only a smooth marble complexion. It is a spar 
of white stone put edge-wise upon the street-front. 
If you go inside, you find the same foolish pretense : 
gilt and gauds are employed to hide the want of 
richness and elegance. A gentleman or a lady feels 
uncomfortably in the midst of this cheap splendor. 
If we are not mistaken the gentleman actually 
blushes. We know not where he could have seen 
such flaring mirrors, such vulgar carpets, such daz- 
zling damask ; but clearly he has seen it somewhere 
at some time, and he does not like to remember it 
as he seats himself upon the gaudy sofa with his 
young wife. 

The age of gold, of iron, and of brass ; but is not 
the age of tinsel worse than any? 

It is not ludicrous only, but tragical, when it oc- 
casions such fearful results as we continually ob- 
serve; and yet there is the very sublimity of ludi- 
crousness and absurdity in the eager renunciation 
of one moment, and the comfortable resignation of 
the next. “’Tis n’t my affair,” say Messrs. Gog 
and Magog; “and it’s so hard to tell where the 
blame ought to rest. You may investigate, if you 
choose ; but you must really excuse us, it’s steamer 





day.” “Yes; but Mr. Gog, the hope of your age, 
the heir of your name, the light of your solitary 
home, in whose youth you lived again, the manly 
boy, the noble son, lies dead beneath the ruins. 
Good-morning.” 

To-morrow it may be Magog’s turn. 
somebody's turn. 


It must be 


THE spring air is melodious with the rumors of 
coming music. The great temple of the Muses in 
Fourteenth Street is completed, and upon the site 
of Metropolitan Hall—one of the most festal and 
brilliant public-rooms we have ever seen, and over 
whose destruction by fire this Easy Chair has al- 
ready mourned—Mr. Lafarge, the proprietor of the 
late hotel of that name, which fortunately did not 
hold up long enough to be crowded with guests— 
in which case there would have been a loss of life 
too inhumanly shocking to consider—-is erecting a 
hall, or theatre, or opera-house, which will serve 
as a chapel-of-ease to the greater edifice near Union 
Park. It is rumored that in this latter place Grisi 
and Mario will make their debit, if they make any 
débat at allin America. But after this long inter- 
regnum, how delightful it will be to héar music 
once more, and such music as we have not often 
had! ‘To those of our readers who are less famil- 
iar with such matters, it may be interesting to know 
that Grisi has reigned queen-paramount of the Ital- 
jan opera—although not of music since the advent 
of Jenny Lind—during the last twenty years. She 
immediately succeeded Pasta and Malibran, al- 
though undoubtedly inferior to the first in broad 
dramatic power, and to the last in passionate in- 
tensity and fervor. Her characteristic style 1s that 
which is best displayed in Bellini’s Norma, which 
is beyond question her greatest réle. She has a 
queenly person, tending to embonpoint, dark hair 
and eyes, a neck of alabaster beauty, and arms of 
famous form. She plays dexterously with Time, 
and, like the Countess Rossi (Sontag), cheats him 
deliciously. In fact the light reflected from his 
scythe only illuminates her charms. 

Mario, her husband—for we believe they are now 
married—is much younger, and the universally ac- 
knowledged successor of the great tenor Rubini, 
whose death was lately recorded. Like all power, 
the charm of a tenor-voice is hereditary only in 
name. Mario is not so great as Rubini, but he is 
the greatest and most exquisite of living tenors. 
He is personally handsome, after the Italian and 
barber model. He has rosy cheeks and delicate 
features, and clustering, curling black hair. He is 
altogether “‘ a love of a man.” 

Now, excepting the stability of New York build- 
ing, nothing is so uncertain as the permanence of 
a singer’s whim. We confess our doubts frankly, 
therefore, as to our seeing and hearing the great 
pair this side of the sea. If they should come, we 
hope sincerely that they will inaugurate the new 
opera-house. It would continue to it the tradition 
of European success ; and undoubtedly their career 
in it would help to solve the problem which is at 
present the despair of the musical circles, whether 
the opera could be a permanent institution in New 
York. 


Tue financial friends of this Easy Chair, Messrs. 
Dry, Sly, and Lye, of whom we have already spok- 
en, lately began to buy Crystal Palace stock again 


with great eagerness. We, who were not homeo- 
pathically inclined, and did not care to be cured 
by a hair of the dog that bit us, looked very wizely 
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when we heard it, but slapped our pockets, like 
wise men, and said, ‘‘ Let’s see !” 

And we have seen. We have seen Mr. Barnum 
placed at the head of affairs, and the stock rose at 
the announcement, even as the mercury in the 
thermometer when the warm South breathes upon 
it. We have seen Mr. Barnum, as President, pre- 
ceded by banners and trumpets and shawms, pro- 
ceeding in state to re-inaugurate the Palace, which 
was so imperfectly inaugurated last year by the 
President of the. United States. We have seen 
close behind Mr. Barnum, walking in solemn pro- 
cession and in blue kid gloves, the Honorable Ho- 
race Greeley, one of the Board of Directors. We 
have seen, in the Palace itself, a mass of interested 
and curious spectators ; and through the airy spa- 
ciousness of that exquisite building we have heard 
ringing the brilliant bursts of triumphal music, the 
sacred swell of anthems, the vaice of prayer, and 
the glowing and genuine eloquence of impassioned 
and interested men. 

And as we saw and heard, we were ready to be- 
lieve—we almost did believe—that the temple was 
re-inaugurated to success, and not to failure; to a 
permanent, and popular, and noble influerce. 

When one of the old Board of Directors said of 
his colleagues, ‘‘ They are .all the best of men, but 
too respectable,” he said atrue thing, and express- 
ed what many felt to be the reason of the limited 
success of the first season of the Exhibition. The 
whole thing was begun and continued wrongly, 
under the old regime. Because the nobility and 
wealthy men of England had succeeded in the ful- 
fillment of a most happy conception, by the united 
prestige of royalty, religion, and wealth, it was 
simply foolish to hope to do the same thing here 
within a year or two afterward. It was especially 
foolish not to see that, if the enterprise were un- 
dertaken at all—which did not seem at all desir- 
able, since it was especially a thing not to be re- 
peated—it must be done strictly according to our 
genius. To put it under the protection of certain 
gentlemen of generous education and refined social 
position, and who, in some degree, correspond to 
the class who supported the World’s Fair in Lon- 
don, was by no means to instire success. The ir- 
refragable social fact against which we are perpet- 
ually dashing our heads in this country, is that 
there is no aristocracy available for any other than 
purely social purposes. There is no permanent 
aristocratic interest and influence, as in England, 
upon which a man may surely count. The things 
that succeed with us are those which appeal di- 
rectly to the popular interest, by showing that they 
are in charge of those whose names insure at least 
seven per cent. per annum. 

So we thought, as we leaned from the gallery of 
the Crystal Palace on the half-rainy May day of the 
re-inauguration. It was easy enough to see that we 

do not believe in pomps and shows. What a poor 
spectacle we produce when we try to have a spec- 
tacle! Is there any thing so dreary as a Fourth of 
July procession, except it be one going to re-in- 
augurate a Crystal Palace? We ought to give up 
the procession. It is not cognate to our institu- 
tions. A mass of figures, all of whose individuality 
is lost, and who are all draped in awkward black, 
is not festive, especially when they all have the 
sad, sallow face of the American. In Rome, with 
the scarlet splendors of a pompous priesthood, with 
violet, and gold, and crimson, and white—with 
golden vessels and silver v ls, with ¢ " 
jewels, crosiers, and mitres—with swinging censers 
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of burning incense, and the multitudinous chant of 
acolytes—with streets gorgeously draped, and car- 
peted with flashing colors, and strewn with bay 
leaves and crushed flowers, and lined with a pic- 
turesque and adoring crowd of romantic beauty—in 
Rome a procession, which the Triumph of Aurelian 
leading Zenobia captive did not surpass, is possi- 
ble.. And so in England, withthe gauds of royalty, 
the ermine and trains and coronets of a nobility, 
the lawn robes of bishops, and the brilliant acces- 
sories of gilded carriages and liveried servants, a 
procession is possible. But in omnibus-jammed 
Broadway, draped with threatening clouds, what 
can a multitude of gentlemen in black coats do 
which will be at once so unseemly and unreason- 
able as to parade solemnly, with banners and bass- 
drums, to any possible point for any possible pur- 
pose? If they are truly sensible, they will take the 
cars at Canal-street, or the omnibuses at the Park, 
and say nothing about it. 

Of all melancholy and attenuated processions, 
that of the re-inauguration was the superlative de- 
gree, 

But that was all that was amusing, or in any 
sense a failure. Mr. Fry’s music was admirably 
performed, and the speeches were stirring. Espe- 
cially that of Mr. O’Gorman sent constant volleys 
of applause echoing along the aisles. It was pleas- 
ant to hear such men, and to hear such sentiments. 
It was pleasant to believe that every thing which 
can be done to rescue the Palace from its decline 
will be done—that able, thoughtful, and practical 
men have it in charge—that the appeal is made to 
the practical genius of the country by men in whom 
that practical genius confides—and that a gentleman 
who has achieved such successes elsewhere has 
consented to try his power here. There has been 
some great mistake about the whole affair until now. 
Whether it lay as deep as the very conception of 
the enterprise, remains to be seen. If it is any 
where above that, it will now be removed. 

And, speaking with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility of an Easy Chair, we say to our friends in 
the country, that, in every way, the Crystal Palace 
deserves a visit and a careful study. The sight of 
the building itself well rewards along journey. Its 
graceful intricacy of delicate lines, its airy dome, 
which it seems as if a breeze might waft away, and 
which, seen across the buildings of the city, lies in 
the summer air like a dream of the Orient; its 
space, its solitude, its society—all these combine 
to complete an architectural triumph. 

Yet that black coat which does not become a 
procession is a sharp and terrible critic. ‘* What’s 
the use ?” it says, as it glooms about the Palace. 

Black coat! let us answer, the use to you, the 
measurable, practical use, is, when some shy and 
susceptible boy from your factory comes here, and, 
impressed by beauty and grace, and enamored of 
airy symmetry, returns and makes designs for your 
cloths which command ihe market and pour gold 
into your purse. That is the palpable and direct 
“use” of all beautiful and sublime things to a black 
coat, which is called Gradgrind, and demands the 
facts. 

But to that bey, that J. J. (as he appears in The 
Newcomes), a voice sweeter than ours shall sing : 


“So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you find no moral there, 
Go look in any glass, and say, 
What moral is in being fair? 
Oh! to what uses shall we put 
The wiid weed-flower that simply blows! 
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And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose ? 
“ But any man that walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
en as his humors lead, 
suited to his mind. 
and liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend: 
So "twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.” 
OUR FORBIGN GOSSIP. 

It is very odd to find what an accurate idea one 
can get of “ How things look the other side of the 
water,” by a mere collation of the little by-para- 
graphs which are scattered over the columns of the 
foreign journals. 

Thus, we have Paris in our eye this morning (a 
blessed Spring morning, which almost tempts the 
geranium in our office to bloom: before its time) as 
plainly as if we were there. We seem to see the 
brilliant Rue Rivoli opened up (as they tell us it is) 
as far as the quaint old Hotel de Ville. We see 
the new houses ri$ing, with their sunny balconies, 
and their cozy entresols, on the site of the lumber- 
ing old shops which used to threaten every passer- 
by with their leaning walls. We see the light- 
hearted masons, in blouses, clambering over the 
timber scaffoldings, and dressing up with statues, 
and clean cut cornices, and finials, the huge tower 
of the Jacquerie. And we remark (though the con- 
trast shames us at home) that all the building mate- 
rial is confined within narrow compass, surrounded 
by substantial palings ; so that no passer-by is in 
danger for his life, and no horde of carriages is 
brought to a stand-still by accumulated piles of brick 
and mortar. 


We have heard many times of projected reforms 
in these things; and once deceived ourselves into 
the belief, that by putting our name to a paper which 
declared its signers members of a reform party, who 
would, independent of politics, make the city gov- 


ernment what it ought to be ; we say, we innocently 
thought that the change would be wrought, and that 
thenceforward a man could pass from Bowling 
Green to Union Square under the safe care of some 
such patron saint as Mr. Westervelt. Still, how- 
ever, we tremble, and venture on the journey with 
very much the same apprehension of danger with 
which Crusoe and his man Friday put to sea in an 
open boat. 

To pass again to the city of Napoleon, we find 
the walls of the New Palace Extension rising fast, 
and fast inclosing a court, which is to be the grand- 
est and most splendid of the world. We wonder at it 
all the more, when we read, 4s we do, of the new one- 
hundred-gun ships which are slipping every week 
from the water-ways of Brest and of Toulon; and 
when we hear of the tens of thousands who are tak- 
ing passage, at government cost, for the pleasant 
shooting excursion to the banks of the Bosphorus. 

Is the money of the new Emperor so plenty that 
the city can grow by a kind of Aladdin magic, and 
all the while his armies and his fleets keep pace 
with the over-rich neighbor on the other side of 
the Channel? Are we not to hold our breaths 
presently, with the tale of some sad crisis, which 
shall shake the Paris Bourse so hard, that the tremor 
shall reach even to Wall Street? Let the men of 
the money articles tell us. 

Least of all would one expect to find the gigantic 
Palace of Industry climbing, day by day, above the 
trees of the Champs Elyssées ; and not only this, 
but we hear even that the idea is mooted of extend- 
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ing its area into still grander proportions, and 
stretching from the Place de la Concorde as far as 
the Rond Point. Ifthis be done, people might well 
leave their war in the East, to look on the hugest 
building which cumbers Europe. 

But from what quarter are the tokens of industry 
to come, with which to stock such apalace? Rus- 
sia will probably have no humor to be making 
show of her vases of malachite; and Austria and 
Prussia will have other occupation than the dress- 
ing of ormolu tables for a Paris fair. And if the 
Spanish breeze—which at our present writing is 
blowing strong—should grow into a gale, our M‘- 
Cormicks, and Daguerreotype men, will be looking 
for prize-money on the shores of Cuba. 

And while this war-thought is upon our mind, we 
can not avoid a glance, in the way of the moralists, 
upon the strange and eventful designs which Prov- 
idence seems to be putting in store for the two years 
which now face us. 

Hereabouts (meaning upon our shores), we have 
the Cuban soreness, never curing itself, and never 
getting cured; we have the Acapulco revolt, and 
men fighting, brigand-like, among the mountains ; 
we have a Sonora Republic, set up by a gang of 
pirates, and not a State with energy or vigor enough 
to drive them out ; we have the old vexed questions 
of Central America; and three-hours-long orations 
from his Excellency, Mr. Borland, which cover the 
Belize in deeper and darker fog than ever; we have, 
from our Home authorities, tremendous orders about 
diplomatic dress, and the men in plain clothes fight- 
ing duels, or dancing (by ingenuous confession) a 
dance of fools in Piedmont. 

Beyond the water, England and France are clos- 
ing factories to drive the Northern monarch back, 
with his million soldiers, to his lair in the ice. Poor 
bed-ridden Turkey, galvanized into a liveliness 
which almost redeems her heathenism, is battling 
with Greek Christians, and sticking her crescent in 
the caps of French generals. Austria, before this 
shall have met the eye of the reader, moving her 
troops against her old Northern ally; and Russia 
matching the lost friendship, by promising an inde- 
pendent kingdom to Hungary, and a state and gov- 
ernment of their own to the Lombardo-Venetians. 
Thus, who knows but the extremes of Republican- 
ism and of Despotism may coalesce, and Mazzina 
accept Russian gold, and Kossuth put on the coat 
of a Cossack? 

Wethrow out these fancies because they drift to us 
upon the tide of forecoming events; for who can 
tell, or who can guess, what shall be the fate, four 
years hence, of Sonora, or Honduras, or Cuba, or 
Hungary, or Turkey, or even of Russia? 

In addition to all this, why not name the terrible 
bugbear of the coalition of France and England to 
resist the aggression of the United States—a pleas- 
ant bugbear, doubtless, to many ; and doubly so to 
its first entertainer (perhaps inventor), the late min- 
ister to the court of France, from Virginia. We do 
not profess great foreknowledge in matters of so un- 
certain complexion asthose of European diplomacy ; 
yet we do venture an expression of the belief that 
France and England, in common with the other 
powers of Western Europe, have entertained, and 
do still entertain, the thought of a mutual conven- 
tion, in virtue of which the several states who are 
parties to the convention, shall be guaranteed in 
perpetuity their present boundaries ; and, if bound- 
aries, perhaps colonies. This will explain Napo- 
leon’s phrase, that ‘the age of conquest was passed 
by.” 
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How far this may be supposed to interfere with 
the so-called ‘‘ Monroe doctrine,” and how far that 
doctrine would be worth the price of war, we throw 
out as a juicy nut for the political wiseacres to 
crack their teeth withal ! 

By a pleasant circumbendibus, we pounce again 
upon the Paris papers. We find there, that the 
agreeable fish-story of Agassiz and the Californian 
has found its way to the other side of the water, and, 
naturally enough, has excited the wonderment of the 
quidnuncs in the world of science. The reader 
knows of the story, doubtless ; how a certain Cali- 
fornian (an odd nativity for scientific discovery !), 
wishing to tempt his appetite with a broiled fish to 
his breakfast, threw his line, baited with shrimp, 
into a bay of that country of golden sands. He 
presently took, one after the other, a male and fe- 
male fish : their appearance does not seem partivu- 
larly to have attracted his attention. He threw his 
line again, and again, and again. But luck was 
gone. He bethought himself of changing his bait; 
and, naturally enough for a fisherman (though most 
unnatural in any one else than a fisherman or a Cal- 
ifornian), he sliced a fragment from the stomach of 
one of his victims. The wound revealed a nest of 
some twenty lively little fishes, within the parent 
fish ; and on being thrown into the water, they swam 
(says the graphic and truthful Californian) “as if 
they had spent their lives in the sea.” 

The odd thing about it was the fact, that no fish 
ever heard of in nature, except this California fish, 
caught by a Mr. Jackson (a name for generals), ever 
produced young before, in any other way than by 
droppiag spawn in the water. 

But, as we said, the story is setting the Paris 
naturalists agog ; and Mr. Jackson may congratulate 
himself in having given currency to a triumphant 
hoax, or to a most discouraging discovery. For 
already, in France and in Belgium, articles had been 
signed for the formation of a great company to rear 
fish, and stock preserves, by protecting vivifying 
spawn ; but if the fish are to change their tactics, the 
shares in the new corporation must fall. Ifthe stock 
had been offered at the New York “ board,” we 
should be compelled to regard the whole affair as a 
fabrication, and M. Agassiz himself as writing—in 
the interest of the “‘ bears.” 





A NOTABLE death belongs to the French news, 
since last we bethumbed the Paris files in the in- 
terest of our readers. It is that of the strange old 
man, the Abbé Lammenais. The record of it will 
have already fallen under the eye even of American 
readers. He was a strange French compound of 
saint and sinner; being full of humanity, and yet 
ignoring the laws upon which society rests ; indulg- 
ing in grand conceptions about faith and immortality, 
and yet (as we ordinarily use language) thoroughly 
irreligious and infidel ; he was intensely intellect- 
ual, and yet, at times, in his long life, sensual—to 
a crime. 

The mild and genial Sergeant Talfourd, too, whose 
name, many years ago, gained an almost Greek lus- 
tre by the authorship of Ion, has fallen among the 
dead ones, from his bench in the Justice Court. The 
summer past he was traveling, with the rational joy- 
ousness of a healthful old man, among the watering- 
places of Germany, attended by apleasant-faced son. 
And people who read books of worth, pointed him 
eut as the author of a glowing and severe English 
tragedy. In England, too, up to a very much later 
date, he seemed well; and only showed such token 








of apoplectic tendency as belongs to almost every En- 
glish squire who has no dislike of mottled beef and 
Cambridge ale—to wit, a pleasant rosiness of face. 
But, as he sat on the Bench of the Court-room, after 
delivering an impressive charge, he was observed to 
nod, and gradually to sink: the servitors of the 
court ran to his assistance, and removed his heavy 
wig ; but he was too far gone to speak, and by the 
time they had fairly carried him out of the court, he 
was dead. 

It was an English death. 

And now, for contrast, as our theme is gloomy, 
we will look at a French death. 

Maitre (we will call him by that name) was a 
gardener to a gentleman’s establishment, not far 
away from Paris. He had a strange love for flowers 
and trees, anc tended them as gently as a mother 
would tend a child. But he conceived a strange, 
and a truly French desire, to discover the secret 
principle by which plants grew. It was not enough 
for him that the showers and sunshine, and the earth 
he put about his plants, made them luxurious and 
fruitful ; but he watched for hours together the un- 
folding of a bud, and traced, so far as he was able, 
the little fibres leading from root to blossom. 

The old man in the story of Picciola made the 
flower a companion ; but our gardener made his all 
subjects for dissection. 

At length he wearied of the unavailing pursuit, 
wrote a line of explanation upon the gravel walk, 
and hung himself upon a tree of his garden. The 
line he wrote might be written by many at dying ; 
it was, ‘I can not find it out!” 

But what is a man, hanging on a tree, stone dead, 
to the thought that crowds on one as the tidings 
come in from the banks of the Danube? They say 
that poor Turgot, the party to the Soulé duel, is 
still suffering excruciatingly, and that the surgeon 
dispatched from Paris has not succeeded in ex- 
tracting the ball. But what is a solitary Turgot to 
the thousands who will be howling goon with the 
strange pains of splintered bones, or lost limbs, or 
deep sword-cuts ? 

en the sight of even what provident humanity 
is doing brings home to one the ills, more frightful 
than pestilence, which one ambitious man is pour- 
ing out on Europe! 

Look at these hospital wagons ; how coolly the 
paragraphist talks of them, as if no son or brother 
might be jolted in them over the bogs of Servia! 
These wagons are designed to carry the wounded 
from the field of battle, and the sick and disabled 
upon the march, until they can be deposited in hos- 
pital. They are upon four wheels, arranged to turn 
in the shortest possibl® space, and are furnished 
with springs of unusual length, strength, and elas- 
ticity. The bodies are divided into four horizontal 
compartments, 6} feet long by 2 feet in breadth and 
depth ; each compartment is fitted with a movable 
stretcher, carefully webbed and pillowed, on which 
the severely wounded will be raised from the field 
of battle and placed, thus reclining in a compart- 
ment for removal. The compartments are amply 
ventilated and protected by Venetian shutters from 
the sun and night air, and over all is a waterproof 
cover, supported on light hoops of wood. A door 
closes these compartments behind, which, as it is 
necessarily deep and large, can be converted into a 
table whereon wounds may be conveniently dressed. 
In front of one wagon body is a capacious locker 
designed to carry water casks, surgical instruments, 
and drugs, and on it are seats capable of holding 
six men, whose wounds do not prevent them trav- 
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eling in a sitting posture; these seats are provided 
with guards to support the wounded if faint. 


A FRENCH provincial paper brings in the story of 
two young fellows of Bretagne, who, to escape the 
hazard of conscription and foreign service, married 
latterly a couple of old girls, aged respectively sev- 
enty-seven and eighty. The happy pairs are | said 
to have made a bridal p to the nei ‘ 
ing village, returning the same rion to pass the hon- 
eymoon in their native town! 

But all are not so fortunate (we do not speak of 
husbands, but of conscripts). Many a way-side 
home, in the far provinces of France, is this year 
feeling a blight which comes closer to the heart and 
the fears of the cottagers than the famine or a fever. 
The lot which governs French army enrollment takes 
no cognizance of only sons, or of dependent widow- 
ed mothers; and the recruiting sergeants are not 
given to sentimental tendencies, or to any weak- 
ness for distressed parents. 

Here and there some strong case, in which the 
agony is very bitter, makes itself heard as far as the 
willing ears of the tender-hearted Empress, and by 
her voice the sorrow is turned into gladness. But 
these are exceptional ; and the fumes of wine and 
pipes, with a roistering Vive la France! gives a 
short-lived courage to many a parting whose 
memory will bring up the first tears on days of 
battle. 





Every body, long ago, will have read and di- 
gested the speeches in the British Parliament, in 
connection with the Royal declaration of war ; but 
we want to put on the record of our Gossiping col- 
umns a fragment of the Earl of Derby’s speech, 
where he says, “No human being imagines that 


six months. No human being supposes that the 
call now made upon the Parliament (of a doubled 
income-tax) will be sufficient even for a tenth part 
of the expenditure that will be incurred by the 
country.” 


And from the debate in the House of C 


over a victory in the Baltic, as we once shouted 
over one of Aboukir? And will news-reading 
mothers name their new-born sons ‘‘ Charley Na 
pier,” as the matrons of our frisk days called ther 
children ‘‘ Horatio” or ** Bronte ?” 

But, like the whole world of news-writers now- 
a-days, our pen runs insensibly to war; whereas 
our good readers will be looking here for a relief to 
the paper-talk of battles. And they shall have it; 
first, in a little resumé of a French stage-piece, 
which is just now attracting attention in the 
chief theatre of Paris, and which is the work of 
Madame de Girardin, wife of the famous jour 
nalist. 

No story at all belongs to it ; but its interest de- 
pends wholly on its graceful language and render- 
ing of Gesling, and upon that nice psychologic 
power so peculiar to the lady-writer. Its title may 
be rendered, *‘ Joy is fearful.” 

The scene opens with a family in deep affliction; 
a son is supposed to have been lost at sea; the 
mother is utterly subdued ; a sister, of natural live- 
liness, is clouded by grief; a young girl, the affi- 
anced of the drowned one, is endeavoring to recall, 
by a drawing, some trace of the features of the lost 
lover. Even the old domestic of the family is un- 
manned by his kind-hearted sympathy, and the 
whole scene is triste to the last degree. 

The feeling of the reader (and, 4 fortiori, of the 
spectator, on the boards of the Theatre Frangais) 
is painfully subdued to the mournful spirit of the 
piece. With French extravagance (and, we may 
add, with French infidelity), the mother is buoyed 
up by no hope, either social or Christian ; the young 
life of the daughter seems clouded by a grief as 
dark as crime ; the affianced girl is wilder, and less 


* m : : . oor reasonable in her lament, than either parent or 8is- 
this war can be brought to a close at the end of | 


ter. A brother, who is more moderate in his ex- 
pressions of sorrow, gives token (in true French 
spirit) of a wish to supply the place of the ship- 
wrecked one, in the affections of the affianced ; but 
is repelled with scorn. 


Thus matters stand, when the old gray-haired 
A 





let us drop on record also, this little whimsey from 
the observations of Mr. Bright: ‘‘Give us seven 
years,” says he, “of this infatuated struggle, and 
let America have the same period of peace, and 
she would show us where the balance of power lay, 
and whether England would retain her vaunted 
supremacy of industry, and on the seas.” 

Let the reader put these things in his pigeon- 
hole, and when a twelvemonth has gone by, we 
will call them to his mind again; and so measure 
the foresight of the statesmen of England. 

There are those of us who remember, long ago, 
when England was at war; and when the slow- 
sailing ships, with weeks between their arrivals 
(as there are now only hours), brought the eagerly- 
sought-for news of Wellesley’s marches on the 
Peninsula, and of the swoop of Nelson’s great fleet. 
There are those who can recall (when school-jack- 
ets were not yet cast off, nor the Columbian class- 
book abandoned) how caps were tossed high in the 
air, and a boyish “ hurra!” rung out, when news 
came that the Trafalgar fight was a glorious vic- 
tory! We are curious to see, and to compare, the 
war-tidings of our age with those which came over 
when the wee days of tops and marbles made us 
joyful. There are other elements now blended in 
the great bulk of what makes our nationality ; and 
Celtic, and maybe Slavic blood, has crept into the 
veins of American school-boys: will they shout 














tic (whose part is the best one of the play}, 
talking with himself, as he busies himself about the 
salon, indulges in the chimera that perhaps the boy 
is not lost ; and he paints to himself how joyous a 
thing it would be, if only the story of the shipwreck 
were to prove untrue; and if it should appear 
that his young master were really safe ; and if be 
were to come back again, in the old way, with 
what a quiet pleasure he would shake him by the 
hand! 

No sooner said than done. The boy does ap- 
pear! But so far from quiet, the old man trembles, 
eries, and would have fallen to the floor but for the 
help of the lost one, who has come suddenly to life 

ain. 

When the old man recovers, the young sailor 
explains to him how a complication of strange re- 
verses have given rise to the story, and delayed his 
return. He inquires eagerly about the family; but 
the old man, now fairly himself again, and remem- 
bering how joy had nearly been the death of him, 
contrived a system of cautious maneuvres by which 
the recovery of the lost son, and brother, and lover 
shall be brought to the knowledge of the sorrowing 
friends. 

The whole art and design of the piece lies in the 
strange nicety with which Madame de Girardin has 
painted the action of an unexpected joy upon the 
varying temperaments, first of the simple old do- 
mestic, and then of the sister, the betrothed girl, 
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and, lastly, the incredulous and broken-hearted 
mother. 

The sister finds the old white-haired domestic, 
who had been so crest-fallen, chirruping and sing- 
ing at his work. Amazed at the change, she de- 
mands indignantly an explanation, and guesses it 
before it is complete. The brother has been cau- 
tioned; and even when he overhears his sister’s 
glad expressions of delight, of her desire to meet 
him again, he hesitates to approach. Even when he 
has come from his hiding-place, and is fairly in her 
view, he seems to dread some terrible explosion of 
feeling. 

But the girl, with a natural and healthful out- 
burst of joy (which we are sure must “ bring down” 
the house), says, ‘‘ Venez donc, je n'ai pas peur !” 

The communication of the joyful change is, how- 
ever, conveyed to the other parties with minute 
and fearful caution. The reader, or spectator, is 
kept in constant anxiety lest it may break too sud- 
denly ; scenes pass, all tending, by insensible gra- 
dations, toward the denouement, which, with strange 
artistic skill, is put far away. 

And when, finally, the whole truth is borne down 
to the heart of the desolate mother, and the son him- 
self appears, and rushes forward, and is clasped in 
her arms, and kissed over and over with frantic joy, 
the whole house (say the journals) is in uproar, 
with clapping hands, and with the sobs of the 
women. 

We have noted and sketched the piece to show 
on how frail and attenuated a thread is hung even 
a successful drama, and how French histrionic art 
will equip even the commonest emotions with an 
interest that absorbs attention. 





AND now we add to this a little drama of our 
own, and with it we close our budget for the month. 
We say, a drama of our own, since it has never 
before, to our knowledge, been rendered in type ; 
and yet its facts are all substantially true. 

A wealthy nobleman of England, who had an 
only son, grown to manhood, was living, not five 
years ago, upon a magnificent country estate, on 
the borders of the manufacturing town of ——. 

There was scandal attaching to the life of the 
old man; and it was said that one, who was not 
his wife, and who lived at his villa, exercised too 
great an influence over his actions, and prevented 
full confidence between the father and the son. 

However this may be, the son, who was possessed 
of most rare manly beauty, left his father’s estate, 
went up to London, and being utterly without re- 
sources, enlisted as a private in the Household 
Guards of the Queen. His appearance and his ac- 
quirements (for he was possessed of a University 
education) soon attracted attention. The matter 
was talked of, even by those in high position about 
the Court; and soon the handsome young guards- 
man became an object of general curiosity. 

Among those who heard this mention of the dis- 
carded son, was an amiable girl, the daughter and 
heiress of a noble house. She was attracted by 
his story; and the sight of his manly graces, not 
concealed even by the humble uniform he Wore, 
made entire conquest of her affections. Under the 
circumstances, the initiative could come only from 
the lady ; but interest was too strong for the inter- 
vention of any ordinary laws of etiquette or pro- 
priety; and the young Guardsman was given to 
understand that the heart of a high-born lady, whose 
wealth was equal to her rank, was at his dis- 
posal. 








The Guardsman, like a sensible man, contrasted 
favorably the new alliance with his dull service at 
the doors of the Royal barracks ; and in due time 
the parties were joined in marriage. 

Nothing could be happier than their wedded lot 
for a six-month. After that time the health of the 
bride failed: they journeyed to a milder region; 
where, after a few months of lingering illness, the 
young wife died ; leaving to her husband the whole 
of her vast property. He, with rare disinterested- 
ness, at once alienated a large portion of it in favor 
of some charitable foundation in which his deceased 
wife had, once upon a time, expressed deep con- 
cern. 

Returning to England, to look after the accom- 
plishment of this scheme of benevolence, he chanced, 
in the autumn of 18—, to be present at the great 
yacht race off Cowes, in which the America won 
such glorious laurels. The winning yacht was un- 
derstood to be for sale; the gentleman who serves 
as the hero of this bit of story was desirous of re- 
visiting again the scenes of his wife’s illness and 
death. He loved the sea; he admired the staunch 
little American vessel ; and he bought the yacht. 

Some months after, she lay moored in the South- 
ampton waters, fully equipped for a trip to the Med- 
iterranean. The owner was about setting sail, when 
he received special advices from London, desiring 
his immediate presence. He hurried up to town, 
and learned from his solicitor that his father had 
died under distressing circumstances two nights 
before. The son and father had not met since the 
angry parting three years previous. The person 
through whom the estrangement had arisen was 
understood to be still an occupant of the paternal 
mansion; and to be in virtual, and perhaps legal, 
possession of the greater part of the estate. 

The sor had no desire for greater wealth than he 
now possessed : and the circumstance only of some 
mystery attaching to the death of his father, induced 
him to revisit his old home. He arrived before the 
funeral ceremony : a sight of what remained of his 
father, revealed, with fearful force, the reasons for 
the mysterious communications respecting his death. 
The face was horribly disfigured, and the jaw and 
skull shattered by a pistol-ball. It appeared that 
the old gentleman, always proud of his fine person 
and countenance (which the son had inherited in a 
double degree), had been seized with the small-pox ; 
and, shocked and humiliated by the terrific change 
it had wrought in his features, he had, in a moment 
of frenzy, put an end to his life. 

Of the elegance which marked him as a descend- 
ant of a long line of aristocratic fathers, nothing 
was visible now, in the narrow coffin, but the fair 
and delicate hand. 

The son took the hand and kissed it; then hur- 
ried back to London, and thence to his yacht in the 
bay of Southampton. In a week he was at sea. 

A fever overtook him; and soon the disease 
which he had gained from a touch of the father’s 
hand. The crew gave him such treatment as they 
could; but the exposure, and the lack of medical 
attention, gave to the disease strange force ; and 
when the vessel cast anchor before Gibraltar, not a 
vestige remained of the manly beauty which had 
given a romance to his life. "Was it ‘a visiting of 
the sins of the fathers upon the children ?” 

At any rate, the old moral we may whip at the 
end is made fearfully true: That noble blood does 
not guard a man from suffering or shame ; and that 
our mortal sorrows cut through the thickest shields 
of gold. 
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S we write, it is May ; but when what we write 
and select from our stores of “ things new and 
old” shall come before our readers, it will be the 
“ leafy month of June ;” June, the fairest of all the 
“ sister-seasons.” 

It is strange, but it is true, that the brightness, 
the joyousness, the very life of nature, to many a 
one under whose eyes these words will fall, will 
prove any thing but joyous. What of the bereaved ? 
—what of the suffering ?1—what of the dead? By- 
ron has well exp » what th ds have felt, 
in his lines (as immortal as any thing that ever 
came from his undying pen) upon the death in bat- 
tle, at the ensanguined field of Waterloo, of “the 
young, the gallant Howard :”— 

“ But when | stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

That living waved where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 

Come forth, its work of gladness to contrive, 

With all its reckless birds upon the wing, 

T turned from all she brought to those she could not 

bring.” 

This is the perfection of pathos ; and how many 
a bereaved parent—how many, who only a short 
year ago, saw around them father, mother, sister, 
brother, child—will call these lines to mind as 
records of their own thoughts, when they remem- 
ber those who saw the last year’s foliage in its ten- 
der green, and the expanding, perfect bud! Verily, 
“© We all do fade as a leaf.” 

Say not that these reflections are untimely ; that 
they are morbid—a “‘death’s head at a wedding 
feast.” There is many a sad heart, that the spells 
of the spring-time can arouse no more : 

* As many a bosom knows and feels, 
Left in the flower of life alone, 
And many an epitaph reveals, 
On the cold monumental stone.” 





Tue following picture of an intelligent Coroner's 
Jury is copied from an English newspaper, pub- 
lished twelve years ago : 

Coronsr. “ Did you know the defunct ?” 

Witness. ‘“ Who’s he ?” 

Cor. ‘“* Why, the dead man.” 

Wir. “ Yes.” 

Cor. “ Intimately ?” 

Wirt. “ Werry.” 

Cor. “ How often have you been in company 
with him ?” 

Wir. “ Only once.” 

Cor. ‘ Do you call that intimately ?” 

Wir. “ Yes ; for he were drunk, and J were 
werry drunk, and that made us like two brothers.” 

Cor. ‘“‘ Who recognized the body ?” 

Wir. “ Jack Adams.” 

Cor. ‘* How did he recognize him ?” 

Wirt. “ By standing on his body, to let the water 
run out !” 

Cor. ‘I mean how did he know him ?” 

Wir. “ By his plush jacket.” 

Cor. “ Any thing else?” 

Wir. ‘No; his face was so swelled his mother 
wouldn't ha’ know’d him.” 

Cor. “ Then how did you know him ?” 

Wir. “ ’Cause I warn’t his mother!” (Applause 
in the Court.) 

Cor. “ What do you consider the cause of his 





Cor. ‘“* Was any attempt made to resuscitate 
him ?” 

Wir. “Yes.” 

Cor. “ How?” 

Wir. ‘* We sarched his pockets !” 

Cor. “I mean, did you try to bring him to ?” 

Wir. “ Yes—to the public-hoase.” 

Cor. “I mean, to recover him ?” 

Wirt. “No; we weren't told to.” 

Cor. “ Did you ever suspect the deceased of 
mental alienation ?” 

Wir. “ Yes, the whole village suspected him.” 

Cor. “* Why ?” 

Wir. “’Cause he ailinated one of the Squire's 

igs.” 
, Cor. “ You misunderstand me. 
mental aberration.” 

Wir. “ Some think he was /” 

Cor. “ On what grounds ?” 

Wir. “I believe they belonged to Squire Wa- 
ters!” 

Cor. “ P’shaw! I mean, was he mad?” 

Wir. “ Sartenly he were !” 

Cor. “ What! devoid of reason ?” 

Wir. ** Oh, he had no reason to drown hisself, 
as-I knows of.” 

Cor. “ That will do, sir. (To the Jury): Gen- 
tlemen, you have heard the evidence, and will con- 
sider your verdict.” 

Foreman. ‘“‘ Your worship, we are all of one 
mind.” 

Cor. ‘* Well, what is it?” 

Foreman. ‘“* We don’t mind what; we’re agree- 
able to any thing your worship pleases.” 

Cor. “ No, gentlemen: I have no right to dic- 
tate : you had better.consult together.” 

Foreman. “ We have, your worship, afore we 
came, and we are all unanimous.” 

Cor. “I am happy to hear it, gentlemen. (To the 
clerk): Mr. Clerk, take down the verdict. Now 
then, gentlemen.” 

Foreman, “ Why then, your worship, it’s ‘ Jus- 
tifiable Suicide ;’ but begs to recommend to mercy, 
and hopes we shall be allowed our expenses !” 

Lest this scene should be thought to be exagger- 
ated, the journalist affirms its truth to the letter, 
in every particular, 


I allude to 


Tue ensuing anecdote of Charles Lamb has 
never appeared in any English sketches or aneo- 
dotes of his life, but it is pronounced to be entirely 
authentic : 

“At a dinner-table one evening, a sea-faring 
guest was describing a terrific naval engagement, 
of which he was spectator, on board a British man- 


of-war. ‘ While I was watching the effects of the 
galling fire upon the masts and rigging,’ said he, 
‘there came a cannon ball, which took off both legs 
from a poor sailor who was in the shrouds. He 
fell toward the deck, but at that moment another 
cannon ball whizzed over us, which, strange to say, 
took off both his arms, which fell upon deck, while 
the poor fellow’s limbless trunk was carried ovez- 
board.’ 

“«* Heavens!’ exclaimed Lamb ; ‘didn’t you save 
him" 

“*No,’ replied the naval Munchausen; ‘he 
couldn’t swim, of course, and he sank before assist- 
ance could be rendered him.’ 

“<Tt was a sad, sad loss!’ said Lamb, musingly 5 
‘if he could have been picked up, what an ornament 
to society he might have become !’” 
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“Never say dye /” would seem to be the maxim 
of the fond wife who writes the ensuing lines. But, 
punning apart, there are touches of pathos in them 
which dispel the thought of humorous fancy : 


A WIFE’S PETITION 
TO HER HUSBAND NOT TO DYE HIS HAIR. 
Ox! touch not with cosmetic art 
One of those silver hairs ! 
Thy cherished image in my heart 
No other plumage wears. 
Thy dark-gray locks are dear, my love, 
As part of that sweet time, 
When my fiagers fondly through them wove, 
In my gay girlhood’s prime. 
They vrere not all of sable hue 
When, in that forest nook, 
You came a little maid to woo, 
With honey’d word and look ; 
And from amid her mountains blue 
Your silly wife you took, 
And she, in fondest love for you, 
Her childhood’s home forsook. 


They mind me of those by-gone days, 
When oft you “ sought my bower,” 

With noble, old poetic lays 
To charm the evening hour ; 

Or ‘neath the full moon’s sheeny rays, 
Dropping their golden shower, 

We trod the garden’s fragrant maze, 
Scented by jasmine flowers ! 

Pve seen my children’s rosy hands 
Play in their wavy mass, 

While life’s swift-rolling golden sands 
Beneath our feet did pass. 

Ten thousand mem’ries to them cling— 
I would not change a hair! 

No locks, though black as raven’s wing, 
Could I with them compare! 

When DzatH shall take our souls, my love, 
Where we must soon > 

Where kindred spirits blissful rove, 
Seeking Earth’s lost and dear, 

I fear I should not know thee, love, 
If, in that radiant sphere, 

Thy silver locks waved not above 
Thy spirit’s brow as here! 

Memphis, Tenn. Mary. 


A WELL-KNOWN penurious character invited a 
friend to dinner, and had provided only two small 
mutton chops. Upon removing the cover, he said : 

**My friend, we have a Lenten entertainment ; 
you see your dinner before you !” 

Taking the two chops upon his own plate, his 
friend replied : 

“Yes, I do—but where is your dinner?” 

“Wuen found, make a note of,” was the advice 
of that “dear good man,” Captain Cuttle. We 
followed it instinctively, in depositing in our reser- 
voir the following thoughts, suggested by a second- 
ffoor hall and stair-case of a London dwelling, where 
# coffin, containing the deceased occupant of the 
house has been placed by the undertaker, If the 
scene should be remembered by the reader, he will 
not be the less gratified that it is again newly called 
to his recollection ; and it may induce some who 
have not yet done so to peruse Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Van- 
ity Fair,” from which it is taken : 

That staircase, by which young master stealth- 
ily ascends, having left his boots in the hall and let 
himself in after dawn from a jolly night at the club ; 
down which Miss comes rustling in fresh ribbons 
and spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and 
prepared for conquest and ball; or master Tommy 





slides, preferring the banisters for a mode of con- 
veyance, and disdaining danger and the stair ; down 
which the Mother is fondly carried smiling in her 
strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by 
step, and followed by the monthly nurse, on the 
day when the medical man has pronounced that the 
charming patient may go down stairs; up which 
John lurks to bed, yawning, with a sputtering tal- 
low candle, and to gather up before sunrise the 
boots which are awaiting him in the passages ; that 
stair, up or down which babies are carried, old 
people are helped, guests are marshaled to the ball, 
the parson walks to the christening, the doctor to 
the sick-room, and the uniertaker’s men to the 
upper floor; what a memento of Life, Death, and 
Vanity it is, that arch and stair, if you choose to 
consider it, and sit on the landing, looking up and 
down! The doctor will come up to us, too, for the 
last time there, my friend in motiey.. The nurse 
will look in at the curtains, and you take no notice ; 
and then she will fling open the window for a little, 
and let in the air. Your comedy and mine will 
have been played then, and we shall be removed, 
O how far, from the trumpets, and the shouting, and 
the posture making!”.,..‘* However much you 
may be mourned, your widow will like to have her 
weeds neatly made ; the cook will send or come up 
to ask about dinner: the survivors will soon bear 
to look at your picture over the mantle-piece, which 
will presently be deposed from the place of honor, 
to make way for the portrait of the son who reigns. 

“ Which of the dead are most tenderly and pas- 
sionately deplored? The death of a child occasions 
a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your 
end, brother reader, will never inspire. The death 
of aninfant which scarce knew you, which a week’s 
absence from you would have caused to forget you, 
will strike you down more than the loss of your 
closest friend or your first-born son; a man grown 
like yourself, with children of his own. We may 
be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon; our 
love and pity gush out for Benjamin, the little one. 
And if you are old, as some reader of this may be, 
or shall be—old and rich, or old and poor—you may 
one day be thinking for yourself: ‘These people 
are very good round about me; but they won’t 
grieve too much when I am gone. I am very rich, 
and they want my inheritance ; or very poor, and 
they are tired of supporting me.’”....** Which, I 
wonder, brother reader, is the better lot, to die pros- 
perous and famous, or poor and disappointed? To 
have, and to be forced to yield; or to sink out of 
life, having played and lost the game? That must 
be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes 
and we say, ‘ To-morrow, success or failure won’t 
matter much: and the sun will rise, and all the 
myriads of mankind go to their work or their 
pleasure as usual, but I shall be out of the tur- 
moil.’” 


Some years ago the following conversation actu- 
ally took place between a lawyer and his client in 
a certain city of “ Down-East :” 

Lawyer. “ What’s the name of the other party, 
sir?” 

Curent. “Name? let me see; I declare, it has 
escaped my mind.” 

Lawyer. ‘* What does it sound like ?” 

Curent. “It didn’t seem to sound like any 
thing. I had it at the tip of my tongue just now. 
It’s something to take.” 

Lawyer. “ Like something to take? Like what, 
then?” 
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Curent. “I have it! I knew I had it at my 
tongue’s end. It’s Bitters!” 

Lawyer. “ Bitters! are you sure? Bitters ia a 
curious name. I never heard of it before.” 

Cuiient. “ Yes, it’s Bitters—I know it's Bitters.” 

Lawyer. ‘It can’t be.” 

Curent. “ Yes it is—I am positive. Bitters is 
the man.” 

Lawyer. “Isn't it Butters? There is such a 
name as Butters ; or isn’t it Betts, or Beattie?” 

Curent. “ No! 1 tell you it’s Bitters!” 

The lawyer, thus so positively reassured, pro- 
ceeded to draw up the agreement accordingly. He 
then handed it to his client, who read down to the 
name “ Bitters,” and then exclaimed : 

“ Good gracious ! the name isn’t Bitters, after all! 
It’s Stoughton, as true as I’m alive !” 

It is easy to see how the man was misled by the 
two words, It is barely possible, however, that he 
may have been a little befogged in his memory by 
having previously taken a little something—and a 
little too much—with his ‘‘ Stoughton Bitters.” 


Wou pn it not be a good plan to substitute for the 
modern custom of duelling (under the miscalled 
“code of honor’) with pistols, rifles,or swords, the 
plan adopted in Kordafan? It is as follows: 

“When a gentleman of that nation considers 
himself aggrieved, he sends the offender a formal 
challenge, which, itis presumed, isalways accepted. 
The duel takes place on some open plain, and all the 
friends of the combatants assemble as s 

‘‘ An agareb, or couch, is then brought forth, and 
the two combatants place a foot close to the edge 
of the couch, the breadth of which alone divides 
them. A formidable whip, made of Hippopotamus 
leather, is then placed in the hands of each, aad 
renewed attempts are made by their friends to re- 
concile them. If, however, they are bent on carry- 
ing out their ‘ affair of honor,’ the signal for battle 
is at last given. He who is entitled to the first 
blow, then inflicts as hard a lash as he can on his 
opponent, who stands perfectly still to receive the 
eompliment, and then prepares to return it. 

“ They thus continue, ‘turn and turn about,’ to 
flog each other’s backs and shoulder (the head 
must on no account be struck), while the blood flows 
copiously at every stroke. Not an acknowledgment 
of pain escapes the lips of either, and all the spec- 
tators remain equally mute. This continues until 
one of the combatants, generally from sheer ex- 
haustion, drops his instrument of torture, where- 
upon the victor immediately does the same. 

“The rivals now shake hands, declaring that 
they have received sufficient ‘ satisfaction’ ; their 
friends congratulate them on the reconciliation ; 
their wounds are washed, and sundry jugs of ‘ me- 
rissa,’ the national beverage, provided beforehand, 
are produced, and emptied by the spectators in 
honor of the gallant opponen: 

This seems to be administering equal and ex- 
act justice ;” and the “style” is like the play of 
“‘ cutting jackets,” by which country boys sometimes 
test each other's prowess, 


A wo-BEGON® lover, ‘‘out at the pockets,” and 
doubtful of success in the end, is a sad “ subject ;” 
as may be abundantly gleaned from the subjoined 
pathetic lines : 

“TI am down in the mouth, I am out at the pockets! 

Ah, me! I’ve no pockets at all ; 
And all I have left, is a braid and a locket : 
That’s all. 





“It was rather solemn ; quite touching, alas! 
As she got on a stool to be higher, 
I acted, no doubt, the entire jack-ass— 
Yes, entire ! 
“ Arms and lips came together, and staid, as I recken, 
With as much as you please of a linger, 
Till a finger was seen at the window to beckon— 
” A finger! 
“We'd forgotten the shutters !—the world was forgot, 
Till we saw that sign from her father, 
Which was rather a poser, just then, was it not! 
*T was, rather ! 
“He knew I was ruined—all gone to smash ! 
And he was a man of that stamp, 
Would call you a scamp, if you hadn’t the cash— 
Ay, a scamp ! 
“ His bonds and investments—not in such brains 
As a poet makes up into verses ; 
His remarks—upon never so beautiful strains, 
Were curses! 
“ T called the next day, but the stool was removed, 
And the delicate foot, with a twirl, 
Walked off somewhere with the girl that I loved— 
The girl.’’ 


A CORRESPONDENT in Washington sends for in- 
sertion in the ‘‘ Drawer” the following account of 
“ Mr. Schenck in the Ministry,” which we quite 
agree with him in thinking is “ altogether too good 
to be lost : 

“Every one who has heard Hon. Robert C. 
Schenck speak for the first time, in a case where 
his feelings were deeply interested, knows what a 
vivid impression his withering sarcasm and impas- 
sioned manner are calculated to produce upon per- 
sons unaccustomed to listen to animated debates. 

“An unsophisticated Methodist farmer, who 
lived in a distant portion of the country, and whose 
avocation seldom called him ‘ to Court,’ accident- 
ally heard that Mr. Schenck was inted ‘ Min- 
ister to Brazil,’ & country in South America. The 
terms ‘minister,’ and ‘preacher of the gospel,’ 
were inseparably associated in his mind; and he 
took it for granted that Mr. Schenck had turned 
preacher, and had seen sent off on a professional 
‘ mission.’ 

‘* With this impression he went home. ‘ Wife," 
he said, ‘ what do you think I heard at Dayton, to- 
day? That little white-headed lawyer you have 
heard me speak of so often, has,been converted, 
and turned preacher to aheathen nation away down 
in South America! If the Devil ever met his match, 
I guess he has got him now; for if grace don’t 
change him too much, he will give no rest to the 
reprobate for the sole of his foot until he leaves 
the country !’” 





AN amusing anecdote, connected with the cele- 
brated Whisky Insurrection of Pennsylvania, is 
related of one of the citizen-soldiers in the expedi- 
tion of the Macpherson Blues against the insurgents 
in 1794, which is worthy of being recorded. The 
person referred to was a German by birth, of the 
name of Koch, who was well known in Philadel- 
phia as a large out-door underwriter, in his day 
and generation. He died in Paris, leaving a fortune 
of over a million and a half of dollars. 

Koch was a private in the Macpherson Blues. 
It fell to his lot one night to be placed sentinel over 
a baggage-wagon. The weather was cold, raw, 
stormy, and wet. This set the sentinel to musing. 
After remaining at his post for an hour, he was 
heard calling out lustily : 

“Gorpral of der Guartz! Gorpral of der 
Guartz !” 
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The Corporal came, and inquired what was 
wanting. Koch “ wished to be relieved for a few 
minutes,” having “ something to say to Macpher- 
son.” 

He was gratified, and in a few moments stood in 
presence of the General. 

“Well, Mr. Koch, what is your pleasure ?” ask- 
ed Macpherson. 

‘“Why, General, I likes to know what may be 
der value of der wagon over which I am der shen- 
tinel ?” 

‘*How should J know, Koch?” asked the Gen- 
eral. 

“‘ Well, somet’ing like it—not to be bartick’ler ?” 

“‘ Well—a thousand dollars, perhaps.” 

“Very well, General Macpherson; I writes a 
check for der moneys, and den [J shall go to my 
beds !” 





A capiTaL hit at the snobby English often to be 
found traveling in Italy, is contained in the annex- 
ed letter from a ‘man of leather” in London, writ- 
ing from the “ Hétel de l'Europe,” in Rome, to his 
partner in “ the city :” 

*¢] see Blink, Twist, and Co. have failed. Don’t 
accept less than seven shillings in the pound. Our 
account is £2861. Leathers, I see, are up. 

“T’m a melancholy man. But when you're at 
Rome you must do as Rome do, which aint much, 
except ruinationing all over. You know the crack 
things here are the Pope and his toe, and the Fo- 
rum, and the Coliseum, which is in the shape of 
the oval box-bed before old Twist’s house at Pen- 
tonville. I say, confound Mrs. Starke, who wrote 
the Guide-Book. She’s the author of half my mis- 
ery; pinting out all them old ancient buildings, 
about which some people cipher all day; but for 
me, it’s like casting a paid account. 

“There’s the Watican of the Pope, full of old 
ancient images and stone-work. We've seen hund- 
reds of pictures. You ought to admire Raphael’s 
most, and call him Rough-file. There’s the Arch 
of Titus, and several others, which would look 
much cleaner if white-washed ; and I’m dreadfully 
bit up by vermin. , 

“Rome’s dirty and dull; in fact, nothing looks 
elean in Italy but the sky, which is really very blue. 
The color of the Tiber is not ‘ yellow,’ as the books 
say, but a dark table-ale color. (Tell John to bot- 
tle off last year’s brewing before I come back.) 

You often say, ‘He’s a Trojan.’ I’ve seen 
that gentleman’s stone-works. His column repre- 
sents nothing ; while the brass flames of our Mon- 
ument do give an idea of the great fire in London. 

“The bridges here are called ‘ punts,’ no doubt 
because in antique times they were held up by 
flat-bottomed boats !” 





Tue following odd sort of relationship was act- 
ually formed by a pair of nuptials extraordinary in 
North Carolina: 

“A widower, who was not very young, became 
‘smitten’ by a beautiful girl, and married her. A 
short time after, the son of this man, by a former 
wife, became also in love, not with a younger per- 
son, but with the mother of the father’s new wife— 
a widow lady, still in the bloom of her years. He 
offered himself, and soon the young man and the 
widow were united in the bonds of matrimony ; so 
that, in consequence Of these two connections, a 
father became the son-in-law of his own son, and the 
wife not only the daughter-in-law of her own son- 
in-law, but still more, the mother-in-law of her own 








mother ; while the husband of the latter is the father. 
in-law of his mother-in-law, and father-in-law of 
his own father !” 

This “reads” almost as puzzlingly as the ques. 
tion asked of an American by a waggish English- 
man : 

“Can a man, in America, marry the sister of his 
widow ?” 

“O yes,” was the reply; ‘it’s a matter of very 
frequent occurrence.” 

“Indeed! Well, in our country it is quite dif 
ferent. It is never done there, although it is not 
against the law !” 





One cold winter evening a knot of village wor- 
thies were convened around the stove of a country 
store, in a Western town, warming their fingers 
by the stove-pipe, and telling stories and cracking 
jokes. The schoolmaster, the blacksmith, and 
the barber, and the constable, and the storekeeper, 
and the clerk, all were there. 

After they had drunk cider and smoked cigars to 
their hearts’ content, and when all the current top- 
ics of the day had been exhausted, the schoolmas- 
ter proposed a new kind of game to relieve the mo- 
notony of the evening. Each one was to propound 
a puzzle to his neighbors ; and whoever should ask 
a question that he himself could not solve, was to 
pay the cider-reckoning for the entire party. 

The idea took at once; and the schoolmaster, 
“*by virtue of his office,” called on Dick D | 
whom most folks thought a fool, and a few a knave, 
to put the first question. 

“Wal, neighbors,” said Dick, drawling out his 
words, and looking ineffably dull and stupid, 
**You’ve seen where squirrels dig their holes, 
haven’t you? Can any of you tell me the reason 
why they never throw out any dirt ?” 

This was a “‘ poser ;” and even the “ master” had 
to “‘ give it up.” 

It now devolved on Dick to explain: 

“ The reason is,” said Dick, *‘ that they first be- 
gin at the bottom of the hole !” 

“Stop! stop!” cried the schoolmaster, startled 
out of all prudence by so monstrous an assertion : 
“Pray, how does the squirrel get there ?” 

“ Ah, master,” replied the cunning fool, “ that’s 
a question of your own asking !” 

The result had not been anticipated. The“ school- 
master was abroad” at that particular juncture ! 








‘“*Wuart harm is there in a pipe?” says young 
PurrwELL. 

‘None that I know of,” replied his companion ; 
“except that smoking induces drinking; drinking 
induces intoxication ; intoxication induces the bile ; 
bile induces jaundice ; jaundice leads to the drop- 
sy ; dropsy terminates in death. ‘ Put that in your 
pipe, and smoke it !’” 





Peruaps there is a hit in the following at the 
prevailing style of ladies’ evening dresses : 


“When dressed for the evening, the girls, now a days, 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
None blame them—for what is an evening dress, 
But a dress that is suited for Eve?” 





It is a “ Britisher” traveling among us who thus 
records his impressions of the rapid manner in 
which meals are “ bolted” at the hotels of our bus- 
tling Western cities, where, as some modern writer 
says, ‘“‘the citizens have too much to do to waste 
much time at their meals.” Aside from al] other in- 
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centives, however, to the deliberate partaking of 
our meals, one ought, especially, to have weight ; 
and that is, that hasty, indigestive ‘‘ cramming” of 
food is a serious, and almost a certain cause of ill- 
health : 
“ * Chair, sir?’ ‘there, sir !'—‘ soup, sir?’ ‘ yes, sir!’ 
* Glass of water—bill of fare ’— 
Jabbers on my dark oppressor— 
‘ Alligator *‘—roasted bear ?” 
“ One—two—three! that wide-mouthed vulture 
Can not have already dined! 
By my gastronomic culture! 
He’s a specimen refined. 
“ Call this dining ?—its devouring, 
Like the beasts in Raymond’s show, 
O’er the mighty desert scouring, 
Devastating as they go. 
“* Where's that waiter ?’—one breath later 
And the cabbage is no more' 
Disappearing in the clearing 
Of the ‘ gent’ it stands before. 
“ Are we on the eve of ‘ bu'sting’ 
Generally up, for good? 
Are we seriously distrusting 
Our prospective chance of food ? 
* Are we to be hung to-morrow, 
Executed to a man, 
That we seek ‘ surcease of sorrow,’ 
By devouring all we can? 
*“ Are we cramming beef and lamb in 
From an unsubstantial fear 
Of a grand potato famine 
Shipped from Ireland, coming here? 
*“ What's the reason that we seize on 
‘Grub’ like birds and beasts of prey ? 
Is the question indigestion, 
That quack medicines may pay? 
* * * * 
“Oh! a hideous apprehension 
Often o’er my bosom steals, 
With a strong and nervous tensien, 
Thrilling me from head to heels! 


“Tis that, some day, some collection 
Of the hungry guests I’ve seen, 
In voracity’s perfection, 
Having swept the table clean, 

“ Will, their appetites to smother 
Wildly on the waiters fall, 
Then, devouring one another 
Eat up landlord, cooks, and all'” 


Tue following amusing example of “ Book-keep- 
ing ; or the Rich Man in Spite of Himself,” was pub- 
lished some years ago, and was @t the time declared 
to be a perfectly authentic anecdote of an old New 
York merchant : 

“ In old times it was the custom of the merchants 
of the city of New York to keep their accounts in 
pounds shillings and pence currency. About fifty 
years ago a frugal, industrious Scotch merchant, 
well known to the then small mercantile community 
of this city, had, by dint of fortunate commercial 
adventure and economy, been enabled to save some- 
thing like four thousand pounds; a considerable 
sum of money at that period, and one which secured 
te its possessor a degree of enviable independence. 
His places of business and residence were, as was 
customary at that time, under the same roof. He 
had a clerk in his employment whose reputation as 
an accountant inspired the utmost confidence of 
his master, whose frugal habits he emulated with 
the true spirit and feeling of a genuine Caledonian. 
It was usual for the accountant to make an annual 





balance sheet, for the inspection of his master, in 
order that he might see what had been the profits 
of his business forthe past year. On this occasion 
the balance-sheet showed to the credit of the busi- 
ness six thousand pounds, which somewhat aston- 
ished the incredulous merchant. 

“**It canna be.’ said he; ‘ye had better count 
up agen. I dinna think I ha’ had sae profitable a 
beesness as this represents.’ 

“ The clerk, with his usual patience, re-examined 
the statement, and declared that it was ‘a’ right,’ 
and that he was willing to wager his salary upon 
its correctness. The somewhat puzzled merchant 
scratched his head with surprise, and cemmenced 
adding up both sides of the account for himself. It 
proved right. 

‘«*T did na’ think,’ said he, ‘that I was worth 
over four thousand pounds ; but ye ha’ made me a 
much richer man. Weel, weel, I may ha’ beea 
mair successful than I had tho’t, and I'll na’ quarrel 
wi’ mysel’ for being worth six thousand instead.’ 

“At early candle-light the store was regularly 
closed by the faithful accountant ; and as soon as 
he had gone, the sorely-perplexed and incredulous 
merchant commenced the painful task of going over 
and examining all the accounts for himself. Night 
after night did he labor in his solitary counting- 
house alone, to look for the error; but every exam- 
ination confirmed the correctness of the clerk, until 
the old Scotchman began to believe it possible that 
he was really worth ‘sax thousand pounds.’ 

“Stimulated by this addition to his wealth, he 
soon felt a desire to improve the condition of his 
household; and with that view, made purchase of 
new furniture, carpets, and other elegancies, con- 
sistent with the position of a man possessing the 
large fortune of six thousand pounds. Painters 
and carpenters were set to work to tear down and 
build up; and in a short time the gloomy-looking 
residence in Stone Street was renovated to such a 
degree as to attract the curiosity and envy of all his 
neighbors. The doubts of the old man would still, 
however, obtrude themselves upon his mind; and 
he determined once more to make a thorough ex- 
amination of his accounts. 

**On a dark and stormy night he commenced his 
labors, with the patient investigating spirit of a man 
determined to probe the matter to the very bottom. 
It was past the hour of midnight, yet he had not 
been able to detect a single error ; but still he went 
on. His heart beat high with hope, for he had 
nearly reached the end of his labor. A quick sus- 
picion seized his mind as to one item in the account. 
Eureka! He had found it. With the frenzy of a 
madman he drew his broad-brimmed white hat over 
his eyes, and rushed into the street. The rain and 
storm were nothing to him. He hurried to the 
residence of his clerk, in Wall Street ; ‘reached the 
door, and seized the handle of the huge knocker, 
with which he rapped until the neighborhood was 
roused with the ‘ loud alarm.” 

“The unfortunate clerk poked his nighteap out 
of an upper window, and demanded : ° 

“ * Wha’s there ?’ 

‘** It’s me, you scoundrel!’ said the frenzied 
merchant; ‘ ye’ve added up the year of our Laird 
among the pounds !” 

** Such was the fact. The addition of the year 
of our Lord among the items had swelled the fortune 
of the merchant some two thousand pounds beyond 
the amount.” 


Here are a couple of love-songs, at once both 
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Latin and English, one of the amusements of Dean 
Swift. There is a mine of wit and originality in 
the learned trifles : 
“ Apud in is almi de si re, 
“ Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re, 
Alo ver I findit a gestis, 
His miseri ne ver at restis. 
“ A pudding is all my desire, 
My mistress I never require, 
A lover I find it a jest is, 
His misery never at rest is.” 
The next, in the same style and vein, is equally 
happy: 
“ Mollis abuti, 
Has an acuti, 
No lasso finis, 
Moll dwins. 
O ma de armis tres, 
I mina dis tres, 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver? 
* Moll is a beauty, 
Has an acute eye, 
No lass so fine is, 
Molly divine is. 
O! my dear mistress, 
I’m in a distress, 
Can't you discover 
Me as a lever?” 
We remember another of Swift’s exercitations 
in this kind: 
“ Letus paco fit tis time : 
* Let us pack off—’tis time !” 





Jones,” said a sympathizing neighbor to a 
friend, ‘‘ what in the world put matrimony into 
your head ?” 

“Well, the fact is, | was getting short of shirts !” 





A DIALOGUE between a father—a dissipated and 
extravagant man—and his son, as to how to expend 
five-and-twenty shillings, which anew situation was 
to give the former, is one of the langhable, and, at the 
same time, instructive things that have found their 
way into our omnium-gatherum. It runs as follows: 

“Now, Johnny, my boy,” the old man would 
say, ‘let me see ; [ owe eight shillings at the por- 
ter-house, sign of ‘ The Saddle; well, that’s that.” 
(Putting the amount on one side.) 

“Yes,” says Johnny. 

“Well, then I promised to pay a score at the 
Blue Pig Tavern—say five shillings. How much 
does that make, John ?” 

“ Why, thirteen shillings,” says the boy, count- 
ing on his fingers. 

“ But I mean, you goose, how much have [| got 
left?” 

* How should J know?” says John ; “‘ count it 
yourself: you've got the money.” 

* But you ought to know,” says the father, with 
true parental authority. “Take thirteen from twen- 
ty-five—how many remains? Why twelve, to be 
sure,” counting the balance slyly in his hand. 
“‘ That's the way you are neglecting your education, 
is it? [ shall have to talk to your schoolmaster.” 

“Yes, you'd better talk to him! He told me 
yesterday that unless you let him have some money 
I needn't come to school any more.” 

‘Ah, true, my boy—true; you mustn’t lose 
your education, at any rate. Take him round five 
shillings after dinner. I had a pot of beer with him 
last night, and he agreed if I would let him have 
that much now, he would t» satisfied fer the pres- 
ent.” 





“I want a pair of shoes, father,” says Joha. 
‘‘] can get a capital pair for three-and-sixpence,” 

“You must get them for three shillings, John: 
we owe the butcher four, and he must be paid, er 
we get no meat: there, that ends it,” said the poor 
old man, with a satisfied air; but his vision of in- 
dependence was in an instant destroyed, by John’s 
simply saying : 

** You've forgotten the landlady, father !” 

“Yes, John, that’s true—so I have. She must 
have her pay, or out we go.” 

“She must /” echoed John. 

“ John,” says the father, “I'll tell you how I'll 
contrive it. I'll put ‘The Saddle’ off with four 
shillings, and open a branch account with ‘ The 
Yew-Tree’” (another drinking-house). 

*“ But,” said John, “we owed her a shilling last 
week, and she paid for the washing.” 

**Oh!—ay ; well, how much does the washing 
come to, John?” 

“Two and tuppence,” replied the boy. 

“Well, then give her three shillings instead of 
five,” said the father. 

* But then, father, that won’t do; and we want 
tea.” 

“* Who wants tea? J don’t care a fig for tea.” 

‘** But I do,” replied the boy, with most provok- 
ing calmness. 

“You want tea!” said the father; “‘ you young 
rascal, you'll want bread yet.” 

“ Bread !—that’s true,” exclaimed John; “ you 
have forgotten the baker !” 

The old man’s schemes to pacify his creditors 
with five-and-twenty shillings were all dissipated 
by the recollection of the baker, and sweeping the 
money off the table into. his breeches-pocket, he 
roared out, in a great passion : 

“ Let ’em all go!—I’ll not pay a farthing to any 
of ’em !” 

How this may strike others, we do not know ; 
but to our minds this dialogue, and the circum- 
stances (call them rather weaknesses and vices) 
which led to it, involve a very fruitful lesson. It 
illustrates very forcibly the denunciation of the 
Scriptures : 

‘Wo unto them who rise up in the morning to 
pursue strong drink—who continue until night ; un- 
til wine inflame them !” 





“W.T.H.,” of Baltimore, sends forthe“ Drawer” 
the ensuing, with the accompanying note : 

“Herewith is a piece, found among some very 
old papers, which it is there stated has ‘ never be- 
fore been publishe@’ For severe wit and sarcasm, 
it strikes me as possessing very great merit, and I 
think it will afford the readers of the ‘ Drawer’ 
some amusement. The explanatory caption was 
found with the piece, which, as I have said, has 
been among old family papers for many years. 
There can be, I should think, no doubt whatever 
about the authenticity of the piece.” 

“Mr. Wall, of West Bromwich, was, many years since, 
land steward to T. C. Tervoise, Esq., a large landed pro- 
prietor in Warwickshire ; and, by his vexatious and op- 
pressive conduct, had oecasioned much uneasiness among 
the inhabitants. Mr. Canning, then a young man, was 
on a visit to the clergyman of “he parish, and entering 
into the grief of the people, wrote the following sarcastic 
lines. Wall and Mr. Tervoise were very much enraged, 
and offered five hundred pounds for the discovery of the 
author. 

“MURUS AHENEUS EST. 


“Will Shakspeare of old, for the pleasure of all, 





Presented a man in the shape of a wall ; 
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Oar landlord, alas! for a different pian, 

Has dressed up a Wail in the shape of a man: 
Of such rude materials, so heavy and thick, 
With a heart of hard stone, and a facing of brick, 
That ‘tis plain from its blundering form and its feat- 


ures, 
*T was built by some journeyman mason of Nature’s ; 
And, spoilt by its master’s continued neglect, 
Oppresses the land it was meant to protect. 
This Wall, this curs’d Wall, ever since it was raised, 
With quarrels and squabbles the country has teased, 
And its office thereby it performs with precision, 
For the grand use of Walls we all know is division. 
Some people maintain that no prospect is good, 
But the varied expanse of plain, water, and wood ; 
Our hopes are confined, our taste is but smal', 
For we only request tq behold a dead Wall. 
The trees on the Wall are pleasant to see, 
Much more so to us were the Wall on the tree ; 
And if to exalt it would please Mr. Tervoise, 
Any tree in the parish is much at his service.” 


It was an ancient Puncn, if we remember 
rightly, who gave the annexed as a passage from 
“* The Cook's Oracle :” 

‘* What is a spider?” 

‘** A thing the maid kills with a brush, after I have 
done breaking breakfast-cakes in it.” 

‘* How could you cook your mistress ?” 

** By getting her into a stew ?” 

“How can you make a venison-pie without 
flour?” 

“* Put deer meat inside, and make the crust of 
doe.” 

‘“* What patron saint do you worship ?” 

“The god Pan.” 

** Who was the first cook ?” 





“ Prometheus: he stole fire from the skies to 
warm a small Pig-malion for his breakfast.” 

** How do you bone a turkey?” 

* Poke the stuffing in with my knuckles.” 

“If you know nothing about boiling a goose, how 
do you expec-to-rate as a cook ?” 

“ As a spitter, of course.” 

The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, one of 
the dryest and slyest of humorists, furnished, many 
years ago, the material of this last-named play upon 
a word. 


We have omitted to mention in compliance with 
a request, and information furnished by a corre- 
spondent at Fayette (Miss.) in March last, that the 
droll Arkansas “ Noatis,” which appeared in the 
February number, and was credited to the ‘ Spirit 
of the Times,” originally appeared in the Southern 
Watchtower,” of Fayette, to which journal it was 
contributed by Joshua S. Morris, Esq., a resident 
of that town. If the paper in question has many 
such contributors, it will be a “ Tower” of strength 
in its humorous department. 


TueERE have been sent, in “correction” of the 
alleged authorship of the lines written by a blind 
Quaker woman of Philadelphia—published recent- 
ly in the “ Drawer’—numerous letters, attributing 
the lines to Milton. But the lines were written, as 
stated, by Elizabeth Lloyd, a Quaker woman, and 
blind, of Philadelphia. They appear in no early 
edition of Milton’s Poems; but in the last Cam- 
bridge edition they are published as a ‘ newly-dis- 
covered effusion” from the pen of the immortal au- 
thor of “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained. 





Literary 

Besipes the numerous reprints of valuable for- 
eign books, our literary record for the present month 
comprises but a scanty number of publications, 
some of which, however, present very favorable 
specimens of native talent in various walks of 
literature. 

A theological work of considerable importance is 
The Divine Character Vindicated, by the Rev. Mosrs 
BaLov, being a review of some of the principal 
features of Dr. Edward Beecher’s celebrated Con- 
flict of Ages. Mr. Ballou presents a copious an- 
alysis of that work, treating the statements of the 
author with candor and justice, and then proceeds 
to an examination of its remarkable theory in the 
light of reason and Scripture. His own views are 
founded on the essential benignity of the Divine 
character, and the limited consequences of sin, and 
though they must fail of giving satisfaction to the 
religious world in general, they are sustained with 
a good deal of argumentative skill, and are often 
suggestive of profound reflections. In its trans- 
parent simplicity, the style of the volume affords a 
good model of theological discussion. (Published 
by Redfield.) 

The Evilgs is the title of an American novel by 
Tatvi (Mrs. Rosinson), in which that accom- 
plished lady brings the fruits of her wide experience 
of social life in this country to the illustration of a 
powerful and touching fictitious narrative. The 
story describes the varied fortunes of a couple of 
German emigrants, from the higher walks of society, 





Patires. 


who are induced to take up their residence in this 
country, and after a series of painfully disastrous 
events, find a tragic winding-up of their history in 
a remote town of Vermont. The most striking 
merits of the production—which are numerous and 
of a high order—are its vivid and subtle delinea- 
tions of passion, the admirable fidelity of its char- 
acter-drawing, its frequent touches of pathos, its 
graphic and effective descriptions of nature, and its 
life-like, home-like pictures of American manners, 
drawn sometimes perhaps with a little too much 
intensity, but always with essential truthfulness, 
and never sacrifiving a kindly and generous spirit 
to the love of satire. In the management of the 
plot, which we think is too complicated in its de- 
tails, Mrs. Robinson shows not a little ingenuity 
and artistic skill. She constantly keeps the curi- 
osity of the reader on the stretch, and escapes from 
the most difficult situations by adroit arrangements 
which have the effect of a pleasing surprise. The 
narrative is full of action and incident, and, cover- 
ing a wide space, admits of a remarkable variety of 
scenes, derived from opposite extremities of the 
American continent. Apart from its interest as a 
novel—which is guaranteed by a plot of high-wrought 
romance—its acute remarks on American institu- 
tions and society, illustrated by a suécession of 
lively sketches, evidently taken from the life, chal- 
lenge the attention of readers, and can not fail to 
reward them for its perusal. Like the other produc- 
tions of TaLv1, which have given her such a hich 
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work was originally written in German. It loses 
nothing however in the translation, which has been 
executed with such idiomatic grace as to read like 
the composition of one to whom the language is 
native. 

Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, by 
Sir G. WiLkinson. In this important work a com- 
plete view of Egyptian antiquities is presented, 
showing the character of the domestic life, political 
institutions, religious observances, and industrial 
arts of that remarkable people. It is the product of 
long and laborious research; it bears the stamp of 
thoroughness on every page ; it is copious, without 
being confused ; the descriptive portions are crowd- 
ed with information, while they are couched in a 


wasted Past in a fresh and life-like costume. The 
volume is illustrated by a multitude of engravings, 
which make the explanations of the writer perfectly 
clear to the eye. It will be welcomed by the stu- 
dent of profane history, and no less by the searcher 
of the Scriptures, as an efficient and most interest- 
ing aid in their pursuits. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) 


rank in literature both at home and abroad, this | | rapher and ‘honest chronicler” has succeeded to a 





| charm in giving the veracious history of her life. 
His irrepressible love of fun is so blended with the 
true spirit of wit, as to entitle him to a high rank in 
the walk to which he has so cordially devoted him- 

self. He is certainly a master in this line—at the 
very top of the scale—and his imitators are—no- 
where. 

Crosby and Nichols have issued a posthumous 
work by the late Rev. Sytvester Jupp, consist- 
ing of a series of discourses on The Church. Mr. 
Judd is well remembered as the gifted but erratic 
author of Margaret, Richard Edney, and other pre- 
ductions, which have obtained a limited circle of 
devoted admirers. Several, of his friends have 


| thought it desirable to bring before the public his 
flowing and attractive style, clothing the hoary and | 


views concerning Church principles, plans, and or- 
ganization, and the result is the present volume. 
The discourses which it contains are written in a 
plain and unambitious style, and in a tone of un- 
mistakable earnestness. 

An edition of Professor Smirn’s History of 
Greece is issued by Harper and Brothers, expressly 
prepared by a competent American editor. As a 
popular manual of Grecian history this work is en- 


The Regent's Daughter is a dramatic adaptation, | tirely without a rival in English literature. It 


founded on the romance of ALEXANDRE Dumas, | 
hinging on a plot for the assassination of the Re- | 
gent, Philip of Orleans, in which the lover of the 
Regent’s unacknowledged daughter is the chief 
actor, and which was detected by the counter-in- 
trigues of Cardinal Dubois. The translator has 
executed his task with remarkable success, show- 
ing a sagacious perception of the sources of dra- 
matic effect, and a felicitous command of spirited, 
and nervous English. The play is intended primarily 
for reading, but, with some unimportant omissions, 
would be admirably suited to public representation. 
Its authorship in the present form has been ascribed 





embodies the best fruits of modern researches in a 
style of remarkable elegance and grace, and presents 
the oft-told story of Grecian development not only 
with critical discrimination but with picturesque 
beauty. The high rank of Professor Smith as a 
classical scholar vouches for the accuracy of his 
narrative, while the charms of its diction offer a 
rare enticement to every tasteful reader. 

Spirit Manifestations Examined and Explained, by 
Joun Bover Dons. (Published by Dewitt and 
Davenport.) After the elaborate defense of the so- 
called Spiritual Manifestations by Judge Edmonds, 
and some other writers of ability and official posi- 


to the editor of the Albion, weekly newspaper, Mr. | tion, the subject has assumed an importance in the 
Witiiam Youne, and it certainly betrays the | public eye which we think is quite out of proportion 
graceful vigor of expression for which the pen of | to the value of any communications obtained by this 
that gentleman is famed. (Published by Appleton | peculiar agency—mysterious, preternatural, spirit- 


and Co.) 


| ual, psychological, or by whatever term it is desig- 


Among the numerous popular fictions called forth | | mated. As an illustration of certain remarkable 
by the Temperance Reform, the story entitled | powers in the human system—not yet sufficiently 
Minnie Hermon, by TuurLow W. Brown, is as | explained—this volume, however, is seasonable, 


well entitled to commendation as any that have 
fallen under our critical eye. It presents a series 
of vivid sketches, many of them marked by true 
pathos, showing the tragic effects of indulgence in 
the fatal cup. The facts are evidently taken from 
real life, and though embellished with a high rhetor- 
ical coloring, can not be said to exaggerate the evils 
which they are intended to illustrate. (Published 
by Miller, Orton, and Mulligan.) 

The Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, by B. 
P. SHILLABER, have been collected in a neat vol- 
ume, illustrated by numerous characteristic en- 


gravings, and published by J. C. Derby. The un-| anthropological inquirer. Dr. 
exampled popularity attained by these specimens of | subject without bitterness or partisan zeal. 





and well adapted to gratify a laudable curiosity. 
The writer, who has devoted his attention for many 
years to the subject, and who is undoubtedly a man 
of scientific research, as well as of candor and im- 
partiality, professes to have discovered the origin of 
the phenomena in question in the involuntary powers 
of the mind, the physical instruments of which are 
seated in the cerebellum. He adduces a multitude 
of very curious facts in support of his theory, which, 
if they do not give it the force of demonstration, 
have a great deal of plausibility, considered in that 
point of view, and are well worth the study of the 
Dods handles his 


He im- 


native humor, as they have appeared from time to | putes no sinister motives to the believers in spirit- 


time in the public journals, may safely be taken as 
a test of their genuine and rare merits. We regard 
them as among the best productions of the sportive 
badinage, so congenial to the American taste, that 
are to be found in our lighter literature. The char- 
acter of the oracular old dame is sustained with 
dramatic harmony through the whole of her unique 
comments ; she never by any mischance relapses 
into orthodox English; and always hides beneath 
her eccentricity of expression the largest and warm- 
est soul of grandmotherly kindness. Her biog- 








ual manifestations. He thinks them in a great 
error, and endeavors to show them the ground of 
their error. His volume is eminently readable—re- 
plete with singular instances of abnormal phenom- 
ena, both from ancient and modern times—and is 
not surpassed, either in instruction or entertain- 
ment, by any work yet called forth by the “‘ spiritual 
controversy.” 

D. Appleton and Co. have issued a neat and con- 
venient edition of SuRENNE’s French and English 
Dictionary, thoroughly revised and improved by 
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additions from standard authorities, forming one of 
the best manuals for constant reference now in use. 

The recent publications of T. B. Peterson in- 
clude, among others, T. S. ArtHur’s excellent 
domestic stories of The Iron Rule; or, Tyranny in 
the Household, and The Lady at Home ; or, Happi- 
ness in the Household ; a compact and well-printed 
edition of DisraE.i’s novels, Venetia, The Young 
Duke, Miriam, Alroy, Henrietta Temple, and Con- 
tarini Fleming, each work, comprising three volumes 
in the original, in one handsome volume ; and Kate 
Clarendon and Viola, by Emerson BENNETT. The 
numerous popular fictions brought out by Mr. Pe- 
terson, have given his name a wide celebrity among 
book-purchasers, and have contributed greatly to the 
promotion of a cheap literature. 

The prevailing interest in the war now waging 
between Russia and the Allied Powers has called 
forth numerous publications relating to the condi- 
tion of Russia and Turkey, which can not fail to 
be received with general satisfaction. Of these the 
most original and able is Russia as it is, by Count 
pE Gurowskl, a Polish nobleman, now resident in 


able account of travels performed in connection with 
the joint English and Russian commission for set- 
tling the boundary between Turkey and Persia in 
the region occupied by the Koordish tribes. In addi- 
tion to the lively sketches of Eastern manners and 
scenery, the volume abounds with copious and valu- 
able notices of Armenian history, and the progress 
of Russian aggression in that quarter. 

Mason Brothers publish A History of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm Tune, by the Rev. W. H. Haver- 
GALL, with an iniroductory notice by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Warnwricur. It furnishes a curious his- 
tory of that ancient piece of psalmody, with an 
account of the successive changes which it has un- 
dergone. Its authorship is ascribed, not to Martin 
Luther, according to the traditional opinion, but to 
William Franc, an obscure composer, whose name 
is known only in connection with the Genevan 
Psalter. The tune, however, has since been sub- 
jected to so many variations as almost to have lost 
its original identity. 

A new edition of Tatrourn’s Critical and Mis- 





this country, and a thinker of great depth and pen- 
etration, profoundly versed in the civil and military 
affairs of Europe, and warmly devoted to the for- 
tunes of the Sclavonic race. His work abounds in 
rare and valuable information, in comprehensive 
general statements, and in copious statistical ac- 
counts of the resources of Russia. The style is 
lucid and vigorous, and presents a remarkable in- 
stance of effective idiomatic expression by one 
who writes in a foreign language. This work is 
published by the Appletons. 

The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, by Law- 
RENCE OLIPHANT, is an entertaining narrative of 
a voyage down the river Volga, and a tour through 
the country of the Don Cossacks. It is filled with 
lively pictures of the peculiar manners of the people, 
and of the natural scenery of that portion of the 
Russian Empire. (Published by Redfield.) 

Redfield has also issued A Year with the Turks, 
by Warineton W. SmyTH, containing sketches 
of travel in the European and Asiatic dominions 
of the Sultan. It presents a highly favorable view 
of the Turkish character, which it defends with the 
spirit of a partisan. 

A work of great interest on the Russian policy, en- 
titled the Knout and the Russians, from the French 
of GERMAIN DE Laeny, is published by Harper 
and Brothers. It presents adetailed and very lively 
description of the interior of Russian society, with 
a lucid exposition of the prominent public institu- 
tions. The author is no friend to the Czar, and no 
doubt occasionally permits his hostility to color his 
statements. We do not think, however, that the 
substantial accuracy of his work can be called in 
question, and the strong feeling under which he 
writes gives a piquant zest to his descriptions, and 
effectually prevents the reader from falling asleep. 
His chapters on the army, the nobility, the clergy, 
the navy, the magistracy, and the finances, are in- 
forming and valuable. His account of Russian 
serfdom is full of novel and striking views. In de- 
scribing the punishment of the knout, he brings for- 
ward several terrible instances showing the severity 
of Russian criminal law, in spite of the abolition of 
capital punishment. The vivacity of style with 
which this volume is written makes it more readabl 


Ul Writings is published by Phillips, Samp- 
son, and Co., containing the most important essays 
and reviews of their late lamented author. As a 
sound and impartial critic, Talfourd occupies a high 
place in English literature. If he did not affect the 
brilliant audacity of Jeffrey, he was far more cath- 
olic in his tastes, and more profoundly appreciative 
in his judgments. Free from the love of paradox, 
which, to a great extent, vitiated the remarkable 
critical acuteness of Hazlitt, and never, like Cole- 
ridge, overlaying the original and subtle distinctions 
of transcendental speculation with a cloud of va- 
porous phraseology, Talfourd brought an honest and 
masculine judgment, a keen perception of truth, a 
singularly refined taste, a profound and universal 
culture, and a most gracious sympathy with every 
genuine manifestation of intellect, to the criticism 
of the great literary productions of the age. His 
verdicts, in almost all cases, will stand the test of 
time. He was apparently almost wholly devoid of 
prejudice—certainly, he had not a trace of malignity 
or captiousness in his nature—he never sought to 
amuse himself or the public at the expense of an 
unfortunate author—he did not mistake severity for 
acuteness, nor wholesale censure for just discrim- 
ination—he never condemned without cause— 
though, perhaps, it may be admitted that his heart 
was tinctured with an excess of favoritism for 
those whom he deemed great intellectual benefac- 
tors, and who had not met with the due meed of 
honor from the public. His native kindliness pro- 
tected him from the bitterness which is often thought 
to be an essential element of criticism; while his 
wakeful good sense and delicately sensitive taste, 
prevented him from becoming the dupe of preten- 
sion. In our opinion, his critical essays possess 
far more than an ephemeral value ; we know of no 
better comments on recent English literature ; and 
their diligent study can not fail to produce the 
most wholesome effects on the public taste. 

My Schools and Schoolmasters, by HuGH MILLER, 
is an admirable specimen of autobiography, detail- 
ing the varied experiences of his early years, and 
the successive steps by which, from a working me- 
chanic, he attained his present scientific distinction. 
It is a work replete with instruction and encourage- 











than a large proportion of the works which have 
been suggested by the Russian question. 

Another work issued by Harper and Brothers, in 
relation to Turkey, is CurzoN’s Armenia, an agree- 





ment, ially to those who have not enjoyed the 
benefits of a regular scholastic education. (Pub- 
lished by Gould and Lincoln.) 

An Art-Student in Munich, by ANNA Mary How- 
irt. A delightful record of personal experiences, 
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belonging ‘‘to a peculiarly poetical chapter in the 
life of a woman studying Art.” The author is a 
daughter of the celebrated Howitts, and writes with 
an enthusiasm and naivete that are quite fascina- 
ting. Her notices of art and artists in Munich are 
not only spirited, but full of information. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields.) 

The Dodd Family Abroad, the latest production 
of CuarLes Lever (published by Harperand Broth- 
ers), is one of the finest and funniest specimens of 
his inimitable humor and satire. It relates the ad- 
ventures of an Irish family, who leave their kindred 
bog-trotters at home, and go in search of “the gen- 
teel” on an Europeantour. They fall into all sorts 
of scrapes, constantly suffer from their own absurd- 
ities, but learn no wisdom from the experience. 
The characters of the ambitious and most foolish 
mamma, the long-suffering papa, the graceless 
wretch of a son, and the deluded beauty of a daugh- 
ter, are sustained with infinite spirit, and afford an 
endless fund of amusement. 

Farm Implements, and the Principles of their Con- 
struction and Use, by Joun J. Tuomas (published 
by Harper and Brothers), is a volume for the farm- 
er’s library, the like of which is not to be found in 
the extensive range of agricultural literature. It 
originally appeared in the Transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society, under the title of 
** Agricultural Dynamics; or, the Science of Farm 
Forces.” The edition now published is based on 
that essay,.which has been revised and enlarged, 
and the number of illustrations more than doubled. 
In applying the principles of Natural Philosophy, in 
their different branches, to the practices of modern 
farming, it avoids the use of technical phraseology, 
and presents the subject in a form adapted to the 
comprehension of every reader. The practical 
farmer will find in it a description of the tools in 
daily use, with an exposition of the scientific prin- 
ciples of their construction, and numerous valuable 
hints for the improvement of their convenience and 
utility. The work is adapted to recitation in 
schools as well as to private reading. Speaking of 
the original edition, the late accomplished horti- 
culturist Downing remarked: ‘‘ We should like to 
see this work printed, bound, and hung up in every 
work-shop, tool-room, and farmer’s book-shelf in 
the country.” 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

In recording the death of this distinguished man, 
which took place on the 3d of April, we are re- 
minded of the disruption of another link, which con- 
nected the rich, imaginative, and picturesque poet- 
ical movement of the last half century with the 
intellectual development of the present day. Under 
the pseudonym of Christopher North, the deceased 
was known to every cultivated reader in our own 
country; in spite of strong political differences, he 
was cherished with enthusiastic and loving admi- 
ration; and his death, though at a ripe old age, has 
sent a pang to many American hearts like that felt 
on the loss of a personal friend. The subjoined 
notice, which embodies the language of several of 
the leading British literary journals, presents the 
character of the departed poet in a favorable light, 
and will not be thought to do more than justice to 
his memory. 

Professor Wilson was born at Paisley in 1788, 
his father being a wealthy manufacturer there. He 
entered Glasgow University at the age of 13, and 
in four years more went to Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, where his extraordinary quality was recog- 














nized at once. He was the leader in all sports, 
from his great bodily strength, as well as his enthu- 
siasm for pleasure of that kind; and he gained the 
Newdegate prize for un English poem of sixty lines. 
On leaving college he bought the Elleray estate, en 
Windermere, and cultivated the acquaintance of 
the ‘“‘ Great Lake Poet,” becoming himself, in latter 
days, the ‘‘ Admiral of the Lakes,” and acting as 
such when Bolton entertained Canning and Scott 
with a splendid water féte on Windermere. In these 
days Wilson played many wild feats. He attended 
all the fairs, fights, ranning matches, races, and so 
forth, in the country. He was a capital boxer, sin- 
glestick man, and wrestler; no great sportsman, ex- 
cept as an angler, and now and then in pursuit ef 
the red deer. For some time he took up his abode 
among the gipsies, learned a great deal of their slang, 
and adopted their costume and their habits. A fter- 
ward he partially settled down, and went to study 
law in Edinburgh. As might be expected, little 
profit resulted from this experiment, but he took to 
literature, and produced several isolated works, 
such as the “‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” 
which attained great popularity; the “ Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay,” a pathetic Scottish story; the 
“Isle of Palms ;” and the ‘City of the Plague.” 
But two things occurred in Edinburgh about 1818 
—the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University became vacant, and Maga was estab- 
lished. Wilson immediately became a candidate 
for office in the one, and contributor to the other. 
Sir Walter Scott’s patronage mainly contributed to 
his success in the first, his own abilities won the 
second. Before this time he had commenced that 
connection with Blackwood’s Mag which, for 
years after, identified him with all the brilliant 
fancy and exquisite taste with which its pages were 
adorned. The productions of his eloquent pen were, 
in 1842, published in a collected form, under the 
title of ‘* Recreations of Christopher North.” A 
singularly vigorous and:healthy physique, animated 
by an impulsive and restless spirit, drew him on in 
youth to wre salon feats—generally displays of ath- 
letic strength—out of the ordinary course ; and the 
alternations of indolence, se often remarked in tem- 
peraments like his, led him in more advanced life 
to indulge in an unusual disregard of external ap- 
pearances ; and upon those slight grounds the most 
adventurous tales of his eccentricity were circulat- 
ed: but even at the most extravagant period of his 
youth, John Wilson was always restrained by a 
high and pure sense of morality. The drinking 
feats attributed to him are either gross inventions, 
or literal acceptations of the humorous caricatures 
of the ‘“‘ Noctes Ambresianz :” they who were in- 
timate with Wilson know that he neither required 
nor used to excess the stimulus of strong drink. 
He enjoyed the most extravagant hilarity of the 
social board, but could work himself up to the high- 
est pitch by the sheer effort of talking. His literary 
genius was so entirely akin to his physical temper- 
ament, as to appear simply an emanation from it. 
Looking at his productions with the cool critical 
eye with which one is accustomed to examine the 
works of a past time, we can not but perceive that 
they are characterized by a want of condensation 
—by an absence of exact, subtle, or deep analytic- 
al or critical power—that their style is sometimes 
inflated, and verging on the tawdry ; and yet, with 
all these defects, they are informed with a vitality 
which entitles them to be numbered in the class of 
works which men will not willingly let die. There 
is a bewitching combination of vague, dreamy wild 
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ness, pathos, and ethereal fancy, in his “ Isle of 
Palms” and “ Unimore ;” while in his “‘ City of the 
Plague” there is an irregular splendor and vigor 
that sometimes reminds one of the old English dra- 
matists. His prose writings are the outpourings of 
an improvisatore ; unequal, but fascinating, full of 
power and variety—ranging from pictures of ideal 
beauty to defiant humor, now throwing out sugges- 
tions pregnant with materials for thought, and again 
dashing off graphic descriptions that place their 
subjects visibly before the eye. If the marvel of 
his eloquence is not lessened, it is at least account- 
ed for to those who have seen him. One writer 
says—‘ Such a presence is rarely seen; and more 
than ene person has said that he reminded them of 
the first man, Adam; so full was that large frame 
of vitality, force, and sentience. His tread seemed 
almost to shake the streets, his eye almost saw 
through stone walls; and us for his voice, there was 
no heart that could stand before it. He swept away 
all hearts whithersoever he would. No less strik- 
ing was it to see him in a mood of repose, as when 
he steered the old packet boat that used to pass be- 
tween Bowness and Ambleside, before the steam- 
ers were put upon the lake. Sitting motionless, 
with his hand upon the rudder, in the presence of 
journeymen and market-women, with his eye ap- 
parently loeking beyond every thing into nothing, 
and his mouth closed under his beard, as if he 
meant never to speak again, he was quite as im- 
pressive and immortal an image as he could have 
been to the students of his class or the comrades 
of his jovial hours.” Another describes him as “a 
stout, tall, athletic man, with broad shoulders and 
chest, and prodigiously muscular limbs. His face 
was magnificent; his hair, which he wore long and 
flowing, fell round his massive features like a lion’s 


mane, to which, indeed, it was often compared, be- 


ing much of the same hue. His lips were always 
working, while his gray flashing eyes had a weird 
sort of a look which was highly characteristic.” 
As Professor of Moral Philosophy, he possessed a 
rare power of winning the affections and confidence 
of his pupils, and instigating them by a certain con- 
tagion of eloquence to self-exertion. Properly 
speaking, he founded no school; for his discursive 
turn of mind was unfavorable to the maturing of 
systematic, precise opinions: but he set his hear- 
ers to think, and inspired them with ambition to 
distinguish themselves as thinkers, and not a few 
able and successful inquirers were thus launched 
upon their philosophical career. He also imparted 
a new character to the Moral Philosophy chair of 
Edinburgh. Stewart and Brown had each con- 
fined his instructions almost exclusively to intel- 
lectual analysis—had made his class as it were a 
double of the Logic class: the genial and imagina- 
tive Wilson naturally applied himself more to the 
analysis of the fancy and the passions, and the il- 
lustration of their influenee on the will—the most 
essential branch of ethical inquiry. But it was in 
his own family, and among the wide and varied cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances he loved to bring 
around him, that Wilson was seen in all the most 
engaging features of his character. His domestic 
affections were intense: we believe he never en- 
tirely recovered from the blow inflieted by the death 
of Mrs. Wilson—and if ever there was a woman to 
be sorrowed for throughout a widowed life, it was 
she ; so opposite to the dazzling impetuous spirit 
of her mate, in the beautiful gentleness and equa- 
nimity of her temper, yet adapting herself so en- 
tirely to his tastes, and repaid by such a deep and 





lasting affection. As for friends and others not 
belonging to his own family circle, there perhaps 
hever was a man gifted with such an universality 
of sympathy with all that is intellectual. He had 
points in common with all—with the elegant fas- 
tidiousness of Lockhart, the broad humor and in- 
spired idiotcy of the Ettrick Shepherd, the polished 
coterieism of Moore, the masculine benevolence of 
Chalmers, the disputatious logic of De Quincey, 
the playful humor of Lamb, the enjoué and often 
felicitous criticism of Hunt, and the honest aspira- 
tions of less gifted individuals. In the society of 
the northern capital he will be long and sadly miss- 
ed. The accounts of his eccentricity of manners 
and appearance have been much exaggerated. He 
had no great respect for the commonplace conven- 
tionalities of artificial life, nor had he any rever- 
ence for tailors and masters of ceremonies ; but the 
statements about his buttonless shirts, his thread- 
bare coats, and tattered academical robes, are pic- 
torial fictions. With all his apparent eccentricity, 
he had sound judgment and a genial kifidly heart ; 
and in his warm love, especially in his latter years, 
of all that was generous and good and sacred, and 
his sincere affection for Dr. Chalmers and othess 
of his colleagues most eminent for piety and active 
philanthropy, he gave proof of a religious principle 
far deeper than any mere sentimental feeling or 
philosophical persuasion could have inspired. He 
was much beloved in the neighborhood of Elleray. 
Every old boatman and young angler, every hoary 
shepherd and primitive dame among the hills of the 
district, knew him and enjoyed his presence. He 
was a steady and genial friend to Hartley Cole- 
ridge for a long course of years. He made others 
happy by being so intensely happy himself when 
his brighter moods were on him. He felt, and en- 
joyed too, intensely, and paid the penalty in the 
deep melancholy of the close of his life. He could 
not chasten the exuberance of his love of nature 
and of genial human intercourse ; and he was cut 
off from both long before his death. The sad spec- 
tacle was witnessed with respectful sorrow, for all 
who had ever known him felt deeply in debt to 
him. He underwent an attack of pressure on the 
brain some years before his death; and an eccess 
of paralysis closed the scene. In his ‘eath, those 
who knew him best will feel that one of the great 
and good men of our time has passed away. 


The Author of Mary Powell has commenced a 
series of The Chronicles of Merry England, a history 
written in chronicle style, and affecting some of its 
quaintnesses, to which we object, as to all affecta- 
tions and imitations. This first volume advances 
no further than the reign of Stephen. It is pictori- 
ally written, and therefore well calculated for school 
and family reading. 

The Edinburgh Review is just 50 years old; the 
Quarterly, 44; the New Monthly Magazine, 33; 
Blackwood, 38; and Fraser, 24. 


Punch was concocted in the dark back-parlor of 
a public-house behind Drury-lane Theatre. The 
paper was started ; it struggled on for about a year, 
and was then sold for £100 to Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans, the printers. In their hands it rose to 
eminence. All the wit in England hastened to 
their standard. It has had the honor of being ex- 
pelled from several kingdoms on the continent of 
Europe. “One night, at Lady Blessington’s,” 
said a certain literary gentleman, “ Lord Brougham 
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told me that he would rather stand a six weeks’ 
roasting in the House of Peers than a single scari- 
fying joke in Punch.” 





Among the recent English publications the fol- 
lowing are worth noting: Volumes one to three of 
the Rev. H.H. Mitman’s History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontifi- 
cate of Nicholas V.; Stgerpnens’ Central America, 
revised by Mr. CaTHERWOOD, in one volume; 
The Life and Times of John Perry, the Pilgrim 
Martyr ; Working Women of the last Half Century, 
the Lesson of their Lives, by C. L. Batrour; Re- 
mains of the late Bishop Copleston, with an Introduc- 
tion containing Reminiscences of his Life, by Arch- 
bishop WuateLty; Mr. Harpman’s -Translation 
of Weiss’ History of the French Protestant Refugees ; 
Atherton, a new work by Miss Mitrorp, author of 
Our Village. 





Among the most recent publications of interest 
in Paris We may cite the first volumes of the works 
of ARaGo, with a charming introductory memoir by 
his early and constant friend and brother in science, 
ALEXANDER VON HumBouptT. The political and 
economical papers of ARMAND CaRREL have also 
been collected and arranged, judiciously annotated 
by M. Cuarues Romey, and preceded by a biogra- 
phical notice from the pen of M. Lirtre. These 
papers throw a new light on the high qualities of that 
chivalrous individual. 


The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
writes, “‘ About once a month or so, a new work by 
Lamartine is talked of; at this moment it is said 
that he is writing a volume of Turkish tales, which 
he intends shall form a sort of companion volume 
to the ‘Arabian Nights.’ But of all the many new 
works of his that have been promised during the 
last year, not one—his soi-disant ‘ History of the 
Constituent Assembly’ excepted (it is being pub- 
lished piecemeal in a newspaper, but excites little 
attention)—not one has seen the light. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite certain that he labors hard with his 
pen, even to the injury of his health. This is most 
honorable to him, as his political career has made 
him poor and embarrassed, and as he is anxious to 
leave, on going to his last home, no debts behind 
him. In one respect he is very fortunate : an emi- 
nent stockjobber, named Mirés, who is the proprie- 
tor of three or four newspapers and periodicals, 
feels such warm admiration of his genius and per- 
sonal character, that he insists on purchasing all 
the manuscript works he writes or plans, and on 
giving him, in ready money, a higher sum than, if 
left to himself, he would venture to ask. It is not 
often that the Stock Exchange produces a Mecenas ; 
and it is much to the credit of M. Mirés to be the 
presidium et dulce decus meum of such a man as 
Lamartine, the greatest living poet of France, and, 
im spite of his political errors, one of the noblest of 
her citizens.” 





A new work of Michelet’s is announced, “The 
Women of the Revolution.” The illustrious histo- 
rian is still at Nice ; his health is improved. 





A work is published in Paris bearing this singu- 
lar title, ‘“‘ Eternity Unveiled; or, the future life of 
souls after death.” The author is M. H. Delaage, 
the grandson of Chantal. 





The French Government has decided that a peri- 












odical, containing reports and papers of scientific 
and literary societies, , &e. 
shall henceforth be published, under the title of 
** Bulletin des Sociétés Savants.” 
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An unpublished Latin treatise by Leibnitz, in 
refutation of Spinoza, has lately been discovered 
and translated into French by M. Foucher de Careil. 





A Florence correspondent of a London journal 
writes: “J met at a soirée the other evening, the 
lady who, about thirty years since, wrote Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century, and the poet, Mr. Browning 
—the former a talkative and bustling, the latter a 
silent and thoughtful guest. His gifted lady is 
hardly to be met with in such circles, for Mrs. 
Browning dedicates herself here, as I understand, 
to the retired, studious life conformable with her 
habits in earlier years, as with the inclinations of 
her gentle and elevated nature.” 





The publishing house of Messrs. J. W. Parker 
and Son, who have just given to the public Mr. 
FREDERICK TENNYSON’S Poems and the Poetical 
Remains of PRraEp, will shortly issue a volume of 
new Poetry from the pen of the Rev. CHarLes 
KinesLey, which it may be hoped will consist 
rather of many short pieces than two or three long 
ones, remembering the touching and picturesque 
ballad of Call the cattle home, in his novel of Alton 
Locke. 


The late recall of Chevalier BuNsEN by the Prus- 
sian Government produces much excitement among 
his English friends. A London journal says: 

‘ Literary men as well as politicians will be sorry 
to learn the removal of the Chevalier Bunsen from 
the office of Prussian minister at the English court. 
The Chevalier had so long been connected with this 
country, had made himself so deeply acquainted 
with our language, literature, and science, that he 
may be said to have been of us, as well as among 
us ; some of his best works are written in the En. 
glish language ; and it may be said more truly of 
him than of most students, ‘nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit.’ At any period the removal of such a man 
would be a matter of regret, and now more espe- 
cially, when it is clearly the consequence of politi- 
cal intrigues at the court of Prussia, unworthy in 
themselves, and arising from parties openly and 
avowedly hostile to this country.” 





Southey, Moore, Wordsworth, Campbell, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Wilson—never did a brighter galaxy 
of poets adorn any age. It is curious and sad to 
remark that in the case of almost all of these illus- 
trious men—certainly of all of them who reached old 
age—the overtasked brain more or less gave way. 





A lately-published decree of the Index includes, 
among other prohibited works, in French and Ital- 
ian, the Theological Essays of Mr. F. Denison Mav- 
RIcE. It is not frequently that English publications 
appear inthis list; and though the theory ofecclesias- 
tical censorship is severe, its enforcement in Rome 
is tempered by modifications. Permission to read 
prohibited books, which is necessary for those de- 
siring freely to avail themselves of public libraries, 
is easily obtained by application to proper authority 
and statement of a legitimate object in view, the 
petitioner receiving a formula in Latin, in the name 
of the Pontiff and the Inquisition, at the expense, 
for expedition fees, of about tenpence. 
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Fashions for Bune 
Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street. New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 


Fieurks 1 anp 2 Visitine 


HE Illustrations which we present require but 

brief comment. Figure 1 is a Viertine Dress. 
It is & disposition, although for this may be substi- 
tuted a trimming of embroidery, braid, or bouillonée. 
Figure 2 is a WaLkine Dress fora young lady. It 
is high in the neck at the back, with a basque some- 
what deeper in front and behind than at the sides. 
The sleeves are cut at the outside in points, which 
are united by fancy buttons, forming lozenge-shaped 
openings, through which the under-sleeves appear. 
The under-sleeves are plain with embroidered wrist - 
bands. The body is ornamented with a shirred rib- 
bon, which terminates in snxall bows at the sleeves. 
When the hair is copious the mode of dressing given 
above is very becoming. 

Bonnets are made of almost every material and 
combination of materials. Though smallerthan have 
previously been worn, they are extremely pretty ; 
and recede further than ever from the face. The 





ornaments are chiefly displayed upon the edges and | 
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front, the crown being comparatively plain. Re- 
dundancy of or t is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the foreign modes. Flowers, laces, 
marabouts, and ribbons are used with the utmost pro- 
fusion. The cap-crown is a special favorite. Trans- 
parent tissues are in great request. The same pro- 
fusion of trimming is worn upon dresses. Flounces 
and basques are the prevailing modes. 

In MANTELETTES the modistes have put forth 
all their resources, and never has their success been 
so decided. Every variety of this beautiful cos- 
tume has tasked their inventive powers—the stately 
Pelisse, the bewitching Mantilla, the graceful Scarf, 
the elegant Talma, and combinations of all these— 
every thing, in short, that the exigencies of any style 
of figure or complexion could require, is at the dis- 
posal of the fair. From Mr. Bropre’s latest im- 
portations and productions we present the three 
illustrations of these articles given on the follow- 


ing page. 
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